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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE RELATIVE DUTIES AND INTERESTS 
OF MOTHER COUNTRIES AND COLONIES. 


In a former article on this subject, contained in the Number for 
August last, we endeavoured to point out what were the duties of 
Mother Countries towards their Colonies. In the present, we shall 
endeavour to show what are the interests of the Colonies themselves, 
as well as what is the course of conduct towards the Mother Coun- 
try which is most likely to secure the attention of the parent to 
its dependency, and consequently to promote the welfare of its 
inhabitants. 

Without going again over the ground we have before explored, we 
shall merely revert to the fact, that Colonies are in general either 
planted by discoverers, and brought, after a long series of years, 
from unpeopled wildernesses to highly cultivated countries filled with 
the descendants of those discoverers ; or settled by emigrants, who 
carry with them the attachment natural to man for the country of 
his birth ; or wrested, by fraud or force, from the aboriginal inha- 
bitants, either by trading intriguers, or more open invaders who 
comegwith arms in their hands in professed search after conquest 
and il. Inthe first of these cases, it is the chief duty of the 
Colonists to sce the natural resources of their newly-discovered 
country developed with the greatest rapidity and the fewest re- 
straints. In the second, it will be their principal care to provide 
against an undue interference in the details of their self-government 
by the power from which they have separated themselves. In the 
third, it will be their constant duty to resist, as much as possible, the 
continual encroachment which all conquerors endeavour to make 
on the rights and privileges of those whom they have subdued. The 
earliest and most important pursuit of the first class would be the 
cultivation of agriculture and commerce ; of the second, fortifica- 
tion, and the union of all classes for self-defence ; of the third, a 
perpetual and never-ceasing endeavour so to combine the physical 
and moral energies of their countrymen, and so to increase their 
intelligence and patriotism, as to compel, by their union, those who 
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had overrun their country to respect their rights, and rule them with 
equity, from the continual apprehension that if they did not pay 
this just price of dominion, they would lose their possessions en- 
tirely : thus extorting from their fears what their affections could 
never be expected to yield. 


The whole of South America, while Colonies of Spain, was in 
the first condition ; and New South Wales and the Cape may be 
considered in the same state, as dependencies of England. The 
United States of America originally were, and the South American 
Republics, and perhaps Canada and the West Indies, now are, 
in the second state, having more to apprehend from legislative 
and armed interference from the Mother Countries than from any 
other danger. And India seems especially in the last condition,— 
that of a captive and a slave, whose chief aim it should be to per- 
suade or compel its masters to make its fetters as little galling as 
possible, from the fear of otherwise losing entirely all the benetits 
of its possession, Let us pursue a little farther the inquiry and 
comparison, as applied to the countries named : 


The discoveries and settlements of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
in the immense continent of South America, from Mexico to Pata- 
gonia, opened to the world more splendid visions of future wealth 
and greatness than had been yet presented by any event whatever. 
These possessions contained within themselves the seeds of every 
production, and the materials of every power by which nations are 
enriched, or the events of human life are influenced and directed. 
Exhaustless mines of gold, silver, and precious stones, sufficient to 
furnish the whole world with all that could be required of each for 
use or ornament; rich savannahs, a teeming soil, and the most 
genial climate for all agricultural productions ; extensive forests, 
majestic rivers, capacious ports, and an endless diversity of inland 
country for production, intersected by the largest rivers for con- 
veyance, fringed by the most admirably-adapted coast for commerce 
with the rest of the world: thus embracing all the udvantal that 
the imagination of man could paint, or the heart of man desire. 
Directed by even ordinary wisdom, such possessions would have 
given to the people who inhabited them the utmost degree of abun- 
dance and happiness of which any country is capable, and to the 
nations who held them as dependencies, the most complete sway 
over all other states and kingdoms of the earth. To effect this, 
however, the greatest encouragement should have been given to 
agricultural improvement; the arts of Europe should have been 
introduced and encouraged in the dependent country ; free scope 
and exercise should have been granted to the intellect of the natives, 
as well as of the settlers from home, so that mutual and reciprocal 
information and instruction might have flowed from active mental 
intercourse ; and the commerce of the world should have been open 
to them, so that they might vend their own productions to the rea- 
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diest purchaser, and procure their own supplies from the countries 
which could furnish them at the least cost. 


If it be said that Mother Countries only settle and retain Colo- 
nies for some pecuniary advantage which they hope to derive from 
the exclusive monopoly of receiving the colonial productions at a 
lower rate, or compelling them to take their home-manufactures at 
higher rate than is paid for each by other nations ; even then, the 
encouragement and freedom given would benefit the Mother Coun- 
try more than any exclusive monopoly of either the foreign or the 
home supply: and supposing pecuniary gain to be the only object, 
though there are many other powerful considerations which often 
equal, and sometimes surpass this in importance, even this would be 
more readily obtained by permitting the Colony to grow rich from 
the full development of its resources in an unfettered commerce, 
thus enabling it to pay a tribute for protection, which, being rich, 
would be lightly felt by all, but which, when exacted by monopolies 
from nations already poor, are felt as intolerable burthens. 


What was the course pursued with respect to South America ? 
The Spaniards, ignorantly conceiving that all wealth consisted in 
gold and silver, at however great expense of labour and materials 
they might be raised from the bowels of the earth, first applied all 
their power to the production of these metals, to the neglect of ag- 
riculture, which, if pursued in those colonies, might have made them 
the source of supply for raw materials to all the world ; and to the 
neglect of manufactures, which, if pursued at home, might have 
made Spain equal in wealth and power to the most favoured coun- 
try under heaven. Next to the folly of directing exclusive atten- 
tion to the creation of what is only the sign instead of the substance 
of wealth, was the preposterous notion that keeping all the gold 
and silver thus raised, within the Spanish dominions, was the way 
to make themselves rich: and that preventing other nations from in- 
terc ing the products of their industry, for this gold and silver, 
was the way to keep them poor! Both these causes were, how- 
ever, So insufficient to produce the desired effect, that instead of 
the national resourses being increased, they diminished with every 
succeeding year, and compelled the mother country to resort to a 
worse expedient than even the two preceding, namely, attempting 
a monopoly of particular branches of trade by prohibiting all but 
the King from buying or selling the royally privileged articles, and 
laying such disproportionately heavy duties on every other branch 
of trade, as to amount to an actual suspension of all commerce ex- 
cept through contraband channels. The King was the only man 
in his dominions who could legally trade in the colonial produce of 
tobacco and snuff ; yet notwithstanding the immoderate use of these 
two articles by every individual in his dominions above the age 
of ten, and the extensive consumption thus given to an article of 
regal traffic, in a country where all trading is looked down upon by 
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the aristrocracy of the land with more contempt than in any other 
country of Europe—all would not do. Notwithstanding the enor- 
mous duties imposed on the manufactures of every nation that at- 
tempted to supply the colonies of Spain with goods—amounting to 
one-third of the whole cargo imported, or 33} per cent. on the va- 
lue, which was exacted from every ship casting anchor in a colo- 
nial port, and whether the cargo were offered for sale or not— 
independently of enormous port charges and other exactions—the 
revenue continually declined ; and the whole country was trans- 
formed into one vast multitude of smugglers and revenue officers, 
cruizers by sea and banditti by land, by whom alternate seizures 
and rescues of contraband goods, from store-houses guarded by 
the King’s own troops, were constantly occurring, in defiance of 
authority, and in the open day. x 

The extent to which this existed, and the manner in which all 
classes of society were engaged in carrying it on, must have been 
seen to be conceived. We will mention only two particular fea- 
tures of it which fell under our own personal notice, and to which 
we can therefore speak with accuracy and confidence. During the 
frequent intercourse of the King’s packets from Falmouth with 
Corunna, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Oporto, though it is the especial and 
exclusive duty of these ships to carry only letters and passengers, 
and although trading or conveying cargo of any description is strictly 
prohibited by the Post Office authorities under the severest penal- 
ties, yet not a vessel of this description ever left England without 
being literally laden with British manufactures for the known pur- 
pose of being smuggled into the ports of Spain and Portugal ; and 
the object, as well as the mode in which it was pursued, was as well 
known to all the revenue officers of the kingdom as to the smug- 
glers under his Britannic Majesty’s flag themselves. The system 
of misgovernment in Spain had however so entirely corrupted all 
classes, that from the lowest to the highest individual in the coun- 
try no one was above the temptation of a bribe; and théfKing’s 
officers being thus purchased, were the most frequent and most 
powerful abettors of the illicit trade, which it was the only purpose 
of their appointment to put down. On the arrival of the British 
packet at any of the ports named, as at Lisbon for instance, she 
was met outside the bar of entrance to the harbour by an armed 
revenue cruizer, sent down on purpose to escort the packet up, and 
prevent her smuggling on shore contraband goods. It constantly 
happened, however, that a large Spanish or Portuguese merchant 
ship bound to La Plata or the Brazils was found waiting for the 
packet outside the harbour: and there, not merely in sight, but 
actually under the protection of the revenue cruizer, half the cargo 
of the packet would be taken out and carried on board the large 
trader, who either paid for the goods wholly in dollars, or partly 
in coin, and partly in contraband colonial produce retained on board 
the ship from her former voyage, and thus smuggled into the 
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mother country under a foreign king’s flag. With her goods ob- 
tained from the packet she proceeded on her voyage to the colo- 
nies, where they were again smuggled on shore by the aid of the 
revenue officers: both the mother country and the colony being thus 
defrauded of all that portion of revenue which a more moderate 
duty might have secured to each, and that too by those whose 
duty and whose interest it would have been, under a more just 
system, to obey the laws which they were now continually tempted 
to violate. The remaining portion of the packet’s freight was 
taken into the port of her destination, where the following farce al- 
most invariably ensued. On her anchoring near the town, the eruizer 
that accompanied her in from the entrance anchored within pistol-shot 
on one side: and for still further security, a second armed cruizer 
was sent to anchor at the same distance on the other side, so as to 
render it impossible for any thing to be sent out of the ship with- 
out its being perceived. Within an hour after the vessels had 
taken’ their stations, a professed visit of ceremony took place be- 
tween the two revenue captains, and the officers of the packet. At 
this interview the plan for getting on shore the smuggled goods was 
arranged, and the amount of the bribes to be given to each of the 
parties who required to be bought, was settled. ‘Towards sunset, 
boats of a peculiar construction, fitted for great capacity of burthen 
and tolerable speed, dropped silently alongside the packet, when 
they were as silently loaded by the crew of the ship, each having his 
little adventure to smuggle as well as his commander, and all being 
deeply interested in success. Before midnight, the boats being 
loaded, would drop from the ship’s side in the direction of the 
tide, with the men all crouched on the packages, so as to resemble 
a boat adrift, and floating heedlessly with the stream. When they 
had got a sufficient distance from the vessel to justify their stirring, 
the men flew to their oars and commenced rowing. This (which 
was all preconcerted) apparently roused the attention of the re- 
venue,officers on board the cruizers, each of which from that mo- 
ment Became a scene of the greatest noise and bustle. Boats were 
manned, armed, and pushed off in pursuit of the smugglers, each 
apparently eager to be first alongside the enemy of which they were 
in chase. The speed of the pursuers, was, however, always so 
measured, that they constantly appeared to be overtaking yet never 
really overtook the pursued, while, to continue the delusion, pistols 
and muskets with blank cartridges were discharged in quick suc- 
cession—cutlasses were flourished and clashed against each other 
in the same boat, and all the noise, smoke, and confusion of a real 
battle were sustained for hours, so that the crews of all the ships 
in the river and the inhabitants of all the houses on shore were led 
to admire the zealous and dauntless spirit of the revenue officers in 
the performance of their duty. The Gazette of the following day 
contained compliments to their bravery, and sometimes rewards 
were even bestowed on the parties for the successful deception of 
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the higher authorities, and the plunder of the King’s treasury, 
which rewards were added to the bribes received from the English 
smugglers, and divided, as prize-money, amongst all the parties 
instrumental to the enterprize. 

While these scenes were occurring in the ports of Spain and Por- 
tugal, the following was the mode in which commerce was conducted 
in the Colonies of these respective countries: We will take the 
Gulf of Mexico as an example, having been 2 witness of the trade 
there as well as in the Mother Country. English vessels from Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Lancaster, came to the Bahama Islands, laden 
with every variety of British manufacture, but more especially with 
cotton goods. These were landed at Nassau in New Providence, 
and retained in the warehouses of traders established there, to be 
exported from thence as occasion served. At frequent short inter- 
vals, there came up to the Bahamas, from Porto Bello, Vera Cruz, 
and other ports of the American continent, large boats, bringing 
with them a sufficient quantity of gold and silver, in doubloons and 
dollars, to purchase a full lading of British manufactures for their 
return. For this, they paid ready money on the spot ; and sailed 
off again for their homes. On arriving near the coast, their opera- 
tions were similar to those of smugglers elsewhere, acting on a pre- 
concerted plan of signals ; with this difference, however, that there 
was less need of caution on their parts than is required from smug- 
glers generally, as all the revenue-officers were bribed by a parti- 
cipation inthe gains of the adventure, and were all, therefore, parties 
aiding and abetting the success of the transaction. ‘There searcely 
occurred an instance of seizure within the year; the country was 
filled with goods at comparatively moderate prices, and the adven- 
turers were enriched by their sale ; but the whole commerce of the 
country was illicit or contraband, and accordingly the revenue from 
foreign trade was absolutely nothing. 

A state of things so unusual as this must have required a powerful 
agency to maintain it ; but the facility of this will be better#under- 
stood, whenit is stated, that the priesthood were the chief supporters 
of this system of fraud and deception. Neither in Lisbon ner Cadiz, 
in Oporto nor Corunna, was there ever any great smuggling transac- 
tion in which there was not a priest as one of the chief agents. And 
in the Colonies, every vessel engaged in the smuggling trade had one 
or more priests on board, while others remained on shore to prepare 
for their return by absolving the revenue-officers from their sins, 
and soothing the consciences of all who might be necessary to be 
brought over to their purposes. 

It was in this manner that the gold and silver of America found 
its way out of that country, and the manufactures of England found 
their way in, without benefiting either the Parent State or the Colo- 
nial Government by the exchange, but, on the contrary, impoverish- 
ing both, while both might have been enriched and the morals of the 
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people preserved under a system of such moderate duties as would 
have admitted of an open trade under the sanction of the law and 
have removed all temptations to evasion. We have gone more into 
detail in this matter than some may think necessary ; although it 
would be easy to multiply examples of similar effects resulting from 
similar causes, in Turkey and other countries as greatly misgoverned 
as Portugal and Spain. But if we have sueceeded in showing that 
the interests of the Colony were sacrificed (without thereby pro- 
moting the interests of the Mother Country) by the absurd at- 
tempt to make the one subservient to the exclusive benefit of the 
other, we have done all at which we aim, and the digression, if it 
be so considered, will not have been unprofitable. 


To return to the order of our inquiries. We have shown that the 
absurd restrictions and prohibitions imposed by the Mother Coun- 
tries on the Colonies of Spain and Portugal in South America, so 
far from giving to the parent states that monopoly of advantage 
from their distant dependencies, which it was the chief aim of these 
restrictions to secure, impeded the growth of the Colony, without 
producing the least benefit to the Mother Country ; and so uni- 
formly do similar causes produce similar effects, that this hindrance 
to prosperity has in every case marked the same prohibitive system, 
by whatever country imposed, or on whatever country inflicted. 
New South Wales and the Cape of Good Hope have each felt the 
evil of the system, though every successive administration witnesses 
some relaxation of its severity, and every such relaxation is attended 
with corresponding benefits; it is only in proportion, indeed, as 
it is departed from, that the energies and resources of these and 
all other of our colonial dependencies are developed to the advantage 
of the parent as well as its offspring." 


This leads us to the consideration of the duty and interests of Co- 
lonies standing in the situation described in the second class, namely, 
those in which the greatest danger to be apprehended is from the 
interference of the mother country with the details of their self- 
government, as in the instance of the Canadas, the West Indies, 
and others, chiefly peopled by natives of Great Britain and their 
immediate descendants, and having local legislatures of their own. 
It was the attempt to push this right of interference too far in the 
North American colonies, which lost us the whole of the countries 
now forming the United States, and raised up a nation, already our 
rivals, and more likely in a shorter time than is generally contem- 
plated to be our superiors than any other nation that can be named. 
It is this, indeed, which generally leads to the revolt of all colonies. 
Neglect of their agricultural resources, and restrictions on their 
commerce, merely keep them in a state of degradation and impo- 
verishment, without benefit to the party imposing the restraints ; 
but attempts at undue interference with local legislatures, and 
with local feelings and opinions, are measures that stir up rebellion, 
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and provoke to unanimous resistance : as we have very recently seen 
in the case of the Canadas, where a covert inclination exists to 
throw themselves into the arms of America; and in the West Indies, 
where the disposition is strong, and the power only wanting, to de- 
clare themselves independent of Great Britain. It would be for- 
tunate indeed for England if this latter event could take place, as 
it would save us from the odium of encouraging, which we do by our 
bounties on West Indian produce, the horrid system of human 
slavery; and from the heavy pecuniary tax which these bounties draw 
from the pockets of the people in support of a system which all the 
intelligent and humane portion of themabhor. It would, moreover, 
remove one of the greatest obstacles now opposed to the extension 
of our Indian commerce, by relieving the produce of that country, 
received in return for our manufactures, from a dead weight which 
operates as a complete check to production and sale. Now, not- 
withstanding that the West Indians, in making this resistance to 
the interference of the mother country in their legislation, are ac- 
tuated by hostility to improvement in the condition of their slaves, 
well-knowing, no doubt, that to instruct a slave is to make him per- 
ceive more clearly the horrors and injustice of slavery, and thereby 
to turn their ignorant and unresisting instruments into reflecting and 
powerful beings, ready to perceive, and able and willing to demand 
their rights; yet, they are justified in asserting the principle, 
that wherever a local legislature, elected by the local inhabitants 
exists, and these have no voice in the councils of the mother country, 
the Colonists are the fittest judges of the laws proposed to be intro- 
duced among themselves. It was the defence of this principle which 
led to the American war. The people would not slavishly submit 
to duties on tea and on stamps, imposed on them by the mother 
country, without that consent which is first asked and obtained from 
the representatives of the smallest borough in England, before it 
can pass into a law. If it be absurd that Leeds, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, shorld be without their chosen representatives in the 
senate of the country, while Old Sarum and Corfe Castle each 
send their two members to plead the cause of mouldering walls, 
it is not less absurd that such colonies as Canada and the West 
India islands, or indeed any other portion of our dependencies, 
should be without representatives in the House to defend their 
interests, and to give their consent, in common with the rest, 
to measures by which their welfare is so deeply affected. If Lord 
Bathurst and Mr. Wilmot Horton combine within themselves suff- 
cient wisdom and virtue to rule all the vast colonies of Great 
Britain, without refereace to the wishes or feelings of the millioas 
by whom they are peopled, and merely consulting the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet when some order in council is to be sent out, to 
alter the usual course of things, there can be no good reason why 
the King and the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces should not 
be in themselves quite sufficient to originate all the civil and military 
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measures necessary for governing the people of the mother country, 
without consulting the wishes or feelings of any other persons than 
those necessary as their instruments to carry their orders into exe- 
cution. It is, however, in consideration of the avowed incapacity of 
the Government of any mother country to deyise measures that shall 
be always well-suited to the condition of ita distant dependencies, 
that local legislatures have been given to mosf@f them to supply this 
deficiency ; and wherever the representativesg@lling the senates of 
such dependencies, are chosen by the voice of t habitants, or any 
portion of them, there should they most strenuonal} defend the free 
and full exercise of their functions from every attepipted interference 
of the mother country, as this is generally the only shadow of free+ 
dom granted them, and if this be wrested from them, or if the 
parties exercising it be overawed in the performance of their 
duties, nothing remains for them but abject submission. } 
The question might be here raised, why there should be any dif- 
ference in the laws or privileges of any one portion of the British 
empire and another ; why, for instance, there should be one law for 
the Isle of Wight, another for the Isle of Man, another for Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, a still different one for the Bahamas 
and Antilles, others again for the Cape, Mauritius, New Holland, 
and India? We should answer, that inasmuch as it is found quite 
practicable to govern Hampshire and Northumberland, Kent and 
Cornwall, by the same laws, though standing at the extremities of the 
kingdom, there would be no difficulty whatever in governing the 
remotest portions of the empire by the same laws, and even admi- 
nistering them in the same form and same language. If it might 
be found prudent to permit the natives of cgnquered countries to 
retain their own customs, this at least need not interfere with the 
full enjoyment, by the conquerors themselves, of the laws and pri- 
vileges enjoyed by their fellow-countrymen at home. But the 
obstacles to their universal adoption must be less powerful thangs 
pretended ; for wherever the conquering invader, or the emigrating 
settler, is strong enough to make the rightful possessor of dominion 
and the lawful owner of the soil yield up their power and their pro- 
perty to the hands of others, there it would be quite as easy for the 
same parties to make them also abandon their established institu- 
tions. Men will not part with either power or property till they 
see that resistance is vain ; and then they will part with every thing 
else. Nor can it be said to be in the least degree more cruel to 
take away bad laws and gubstitute better in their stead, even against 
the will of those who are called upon to abrogate the one and obey 
the other, than to take away life, power, and property, which must 
be all violated and destroyed before any invaders or colonizing 
settlers can possess themselves of the country in which they plant 
their standards, if already inhabited by other and civilized peo- 
ple, and if altogether unpeopled, or in the hands only pf savages, 
no such difficulties, as to introducing the laws of the mother coun- 
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try, can atall occur. It is absurd enough to judge oue elass of his 
Majesty’s subjects by Spanish laws, as at Gibraltar and Trinidad ; 
another by the institutions of the Knights of St. John, as at Malta ; 
a third by the Dutch laws, as at the Cape and Demerara; and a 
fourth by the French, as at the Mauritius and other conquered or 
ceded islands. But as the subjects to whom these laws apply were 
once under their dominion, and may have become attached even to 
bad laws, it is not half so absurd as the making the British-born 
subjects, who quit England to inhabit such settlements, abandon 
the laws of their own country, which their rulers pretend to be “ the 
envy of surrounding nations and the admiration of the world,” to 
adopt the laws of the less civilized people whom they have subdued, 
however revolting to their own notions of justice such laws may be. 
In the first case, if the original laws of the conquered colony afford 
more liberty to the people than the laws of the conquering nations, 
there will be good grounds for the inhabitants preferring to retain 
them, and asking, as a condition of surrender, that they should be 
guaranteed in their enjoyment. But for the native inhabitants of 
the mother country themselves to be subjected to one code of laws in 
one portion of their own empire, and to a dozen other different codes 
in other portions of the same dominion, is both unwise, unnecessary, 
and unjust, and must be a source of continual dissatisfaction, without 
being attended with one redeeming benefit that we have ever yet 
been able to perceive or imagine. 

It would seem, therefore, most especially the interest and duty of 
all Colonies, not only for the aboriginal inhabitants of them to preserve 
inviolate every portion of their own laws which afford them security 
and protection, and prevent, by every means in their power, the un- 
due interference of the distant legislature with their local govern- 
ment; but also for the settled or colonizing inhabitants to insist, 
as strenuously and unitedly as the importance of the case enjoins, 
on the full enjoyment of all the privileges belonging to them as 
birth-rights, und to direct their continual vigilance to the repression 
of every attempt to deprive them of their exercise. 


In entering on an examination of the third class of depen- 
dencies, which, being wrested from their original possessors by 
fraud or force, are laid, as it were, at the feet of the usurpers and 
subject to their entire will and pleasure, India, the most extensive 
as well as the most important of all our distant possessions, im- 
mediately strikes us as being precisely in this condition. In all 
other colonies there is a mixture of those who originally took pos- 
session of the territory planted, and those who subsequently, of 
their own free will and accord, without the leave of others being ne- 
cessary to such a measure, emigrated from the mother country to 
settle in the colony, purchase estates, and pursue their own views 
there, after their own manner and by their own unassisted means. 
To such colonies most of the remarks we have hitherto offered 
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will best apply. But India occupies a totally different position 
from all other dependencies ever yet possessed by any parent na- 
tion. Though it is more than 200 years since our first commerce 
with and settlement of factories in Asia, which was even then 
highly civilized, and fit for the immediate reception of every de- 
scription of improvement, it is not yet colonized by Englishmen, nor 
have either the English laws, language, arts, manners, or religion, 
made the least visible progress there in the course of two centuries ; 
while in exactly the same space of time (for it is little more than 
200 years since Sir Walter Raleigh made his first settlement in 
Virginia) the United States of America have, from a barbarous, 
wild, uncultivated, and uncivilized country of savages, become one 
at least of the most intellectual and powerful nations on the face 
of the globe. Here is a facet, which contains within itself sufficient 
food for long and deep reflection—-a fact which might form a text 
for many valuable and important lectures—a fact which, if followed 
up to its source, and developed in all its consequences, ought to 
rouse the attention of the whole nation to the awful lesson which 
it teaches. But the lessons of history and experience, though the 
most unerring in the truths they teach, are, unfortunately, of all 
others, the most commonly disregarded, except by minds of the 
very highest order. ‘The fact, however, is undeniable—that about 
200 years ago (in 1601) the first fleet was fitted out by the East 
India Company and the first factory settled in Sumatra ; and that 
about the same period (1606) the first company of adventurers 
obtained a patent from James the Ist, and laid the foundation of 
James Town in North America. The condition of the Eastern 
world has not improved since then, in any one particular. The 
people are neither so wealthy, so enterprising, or so intelligent, 
as they then were :—in all these respects they have retrograded— 
while in general civilization, in knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
and in religion, they remain just as barbarous, as ignorant, and as 
superstitious, as at the first hour in which the British standard was 
planted on their shores! Of the Western world, whose beginnings 
were so much more unpromising, whose aboriginal inhabitants were 
mere savage hunters, and many of whose earliest settlers were the 
criminal outcasts of the mother country, we need only say that the 
world has never seen so rapid an advancement in all that is good 
and great, whether this be considered to centre in virtue, know- 
ledge, wealth, power, freedom, or purity of religion, as that which 
has been made by North America—a country the very existence of 
which was unknown to Europe when India was in the zenith of her 
greatness ! 

To what then must this difference be ascribed ? Not surely to 
any peculiarities in the physical conditions of the two countries in 
question ; for, previous to the settlement of the English in either, 
the American Indian had never advanced beyond the savage state, 
whereas the Asiatic Indian had attained an eminence scarcely in- 
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ferior to that of the most civilized countries of the carth after the 
decline of the Greeks and Romans. The difference is solely to be 
ascribed to this—that America was, from the first, freely open to the 
gradual introduction of all the skill, enterprize, capital, intelligence, 
and freedom of the mother country ;—while India has been, from 
the first, rendered inaccessible to all these blessings by the curse 
of a trading monopoly, whose ignorant and selfish policy has al- 
ways made the exclusion of their countrymen the chief feature of 
their own administration, and the invariable condition of all their 
treaties with every power in Asia with whom they have ever come in 
contact.* An “ interloper,” as every man not in the Company’s 
service, or not licensed by them to reside in India, was originally 
called, was viewed by them as an enemy to whom they owed no 
quarter, and every unhappy individual so found, was seized, im- 
prisoned, and in some cases sent in irons on board the first ship 
that happened to be ready, to remove him from any share in their 
ill-gotten spoils. And even to the present hour an “ unlicensed” 
Englishman found in India is considered to be in the hourly com- 
mission of a misdemeanor at law ; and may be transported with- 
out further inquiry or hearing, though no offence of any other 
description can be imputed to him by any living being! 

In inquiring which of these systems is the best, one need only look 
to the different effects they have produced. The best answer is to 
be found in the fact, that in the country cursed by the East India 
Company’s monopoly, the condition of the people has become 
worse, the system of government has remained stationary, and 
ignorance, superstition, and crime, are the only things that have 
advanced ; while in the country freely opened to all against which 
India is so carefully shut, the wealth, intelligence, power, and hap- 
piness of the people have increased in a ratio never before witnessed 
in any age or country under the sun! Let the ministers of Eng- 
land reflect on this: and feel how awful a responsibility lies on their 
heads as long as they countenance and protect a system producing 
all the evils that afflict the country and retarding ail the good 
which, but for this system, would be sure to bless the millions of hu- 
man beings intrusted to their care. Let the people of England 
also reflect that inasmuch as they encourage, by their silence and 
indifference, the continuance of this policy towards a land which 
they call their own, they are participators in the guilt of their rulers, 





* We have before us at this present momenta copy of one the late Treaties 
of the East India Company with the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, dated April 17, 1805, 
in which is the following article: 

** Art. VIII. The Maharajah shall not, in future, entertain in his service 
nor give admission to any English or French subjects: or any other person 
from among the inhabitants of Europe, without the sanction of the Honour- 
able Company’s Government: and the Honourable Company also engages 
not to give admission to any of the Maharajah’s relations or servants without 
his consent.”’ 
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and deserve their full share of all the odium which it so justly 
entails on the very name of England. 


But what, it will be said, is it the duty and the interest of the 
people of India to do, in order to relieve the country they inhabit from 
this incubus, that hangs, like the deadly night-mare, on all its dreams 
of prosperity? Itis this: Ist. 'To unite all their means and efforts to ob- 
tain from the legislature of this country, by petition, argument, re- 
monstrance, and even purchase, if that can be made practicable, the 
admission that India is an integral part of the British empire ; and 
entitled, as such, to a full enjoyment of all the privileges to which 
such an admission would lead. 2dly. To urge, through the Press 
and Parliament of this country, their unhappy case upon the atten- 
tion of the great body of the English people, armong whom there is 
still a sufficient number of humane, high-principled, and influential 
men, to espouse a good cause, if brought home to their bosoms 
and feelings; and sufficient talent to impress the leaders of the 
cabinet with the importance, and even necessity, of some ameliora- 
tion in the condition of the vast country committed to their care. 
This, however, is not to be done by merely muttering dissatisfaction 
over a glass of claret or a hookah, and whispering aspirations after 
relief in the ears of confidential friends. Neither is it to be accom- 
plished by the puerile and abortive attempts which are from time 
to time made to excite a fellow feeling of sympathy or mutual con- 
dolence in the newspapers of India, whose murmurings drop, still- 
born, as it were, from the press ; make no impression on the minds 
of the rulers there, as far as inspiring a disposition to alter the ex- 
isting state of things is the object ; and are either unknown or 
divested of all interest or power by the time they reach this country, 
where they are seldom or never seen, or, if seen, not in the 
slightest degree heeded by those in whose hands the power of ap- 
plying remedies to admitted evils is reposed. 


Is there then no hope, it will be asked, for degraded and de- 
serted India? Yes! there is a hope, but the means of realizing it 
are such as the people of India do not appear to have the penetra- 
tion to perceive, or, if they have, they want the virtue or the cou- 
rage to carry it into effect. If the sums that have been voted for 
statues, pictures, balls, and entertainments to tyrants and their 
satellites, had been appropriated to the purchase of their emanci- 
pation from the slavery in which they exist, it would long since 
have been accomplished. The houseless Highlanders, the starving 
Irish, the struggling Greeks, and the wounded at Waterloo, have 
justly and deservedly excited their sympathy, and shared a portion 
of their wealth. Against this there can be no complaint. Even 
their subscription of 10,000/. to encourage the navigation from 
England to India by steam, was an object not unworthy their pa- 
tronage, although, if ever likely to be profitable, private enterprize 
would have attempted it without such rewards. But, one would 
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think, that civil and political liberty was a blessing equally entitled 
to their regard ; that an improved system of government for them- 
selves, a free colonization, an unfettered press, an unrestrained ex- 
ercise of industry, and a full enjoyment by every man of the pro- 
duce of his skill or labour, free from the despotic intrusion of a 
power that may blight all his prospects at a breath, were as fit to 
be purchased by a sacrifice of wealth, as independence for the 
Greeks, who would have been better off had they relied more on 
their own resources; as food for the Irish, which is only sparing 
the great Irish absentees, whose lands should have furnished the 
supply ; as quick voyages for the servants of the East India Com- 
pany, the expense of which should be borne by their masters, who 
benefit by this increased speed ; and, above all, still more fit to be 
bought by general contributions from every individual’s purse, than 
honours to tyrants, who deserved only execration ; than statues, 
never sculptured ; than pictures never painted ; or than a thousand 
other senseless and mischievous purposes for which subscriptions 
have been raised in India, and no where more profusely or munifi- 
cently filled. 

If, for instance, the amount of a crore of rupees (which is less 
we believe than the sum intended to be invested in Mr. Trotter's 
Joint Stock Agency Company in India) were to be raised in shares 
among the people of that country, and placed at common interest, 
either in India or here, the principal need never be touched, but 
held sacred and inviolate till the great object for which it was raised 
should be accomplished, when it should revert undiminished in 
amount to the original subscribers ; while the mere annual interest 
of such a sum would purchase the services of fifty advocates of first- 
rate talent, for whom seats might be obtained in Parliament, at an 
annual rate of payment to patrons of boroughs, which is as prac- 
ticable a mode of purchasing seats as by the payment of the full 
sum at once; and the united efforts of such a phalanx would ac- 
complish what no single, divided, and unsupported efforts of in- 
dividuals, however zealous or intelligent, will ever be able to 
achieve. But if the means for fifty such advocates were not avail- 
able, ten, or even five, would be worth retaining ; for these, exelu- 
sively devoted to co-operation in one great labour, would produce 
an effect not hitherto witnessed in the senate or on the country. 
When it is considered that a hundred petty villages and fishing 
towns in England each send their two members into Parliament— 
that the West India islands, on any question affecting their in- 
terests, can produce a body of more than a hundred advocates, 
deeply interested, by property in the country, in the result of any 
measure proposed—while for India, and its hundred millions of 
people, not one exclusive representative is to be found, it is no 
wonder that the very name of the country should drive the mem- 
bers from their benches, for who would remain to hear details 
whieh it is no one’s particular duty thoroughly to understand, or 
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no one’s interest to lay before the house and the country in such a 
manner as to win their attention and excite their sympathy. It was 
not so when the talents of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan were directed 
to the exposure of Indian misrule. It would not now be so, if the 
talents of Brougham, Mackintosh, Burdett, Tierney, and others, 
were exercised on the same great subject. And why are they not ? 
it will be inquired. Was the philanthropy of Burke and his eol- 
leagues more active than that of the patriots of the same school in 
our own days? Certainly not. But there was then a hope of de- 
feating and displacing men in power, and a consequent admission to 
vacated offices, which animated the bosoms and inspired the tongues 
of the impeachers of Warren Hastings ; without which, notwithstand- 
ing the truth of the charges against him, their denunciations would 
probably never have been heard. ‘There is no such hope to be in- 
dulged from any agitation of Indian questions now ; and therefore 
they are not agitated, except by an occasional and unsupported 
effort of some disinterested and benevolent individual, who, belong- 
ing to no party, is left helpless and alone in hiscareer. But though 
that stimulus of hope cannot be applied, the equally powerful one 

roposed is fortunately still practicable : as at any moment a score 
of highly-gifted individuals might be found, who would readily aecept 
a seat in Parliament on condition that, while so holding it, they 
should be free to exercise their own discretion on topics of general 
interest brought forward for discussion, provided the emanci- 
pation of India from the fetters that now bind her in civil and 
political slavery should form the prominent object of their united 
labours to achieve. Such seats are as purchaseable as any other 
commodity in the market: and the means of having any great 
public cause advocated in Parliament are, therefore, as accessible 
to all classes who possess wealth and have the disposition to 
unite their contributions for the common good, as are the means 
of prosecuting any suit in a court of law. In the latter, in- 
deed, the payment of the established fees will procure the ablest 
men at the bar to advocate any side of a question proposed to them 
by their client, whom, whether right or wrong, they conceive them- 
selves bound by their fee to defend. In the former, however, such 
exact stipulations, and such entire abandonment of judgment on 
the part of the advocate, would not be necessary. It would be 
enough to choose the avowed friends of the freedom and improve- 
ment of the human race, to purchase their admission to the House, 
without giving them any fees, on condition that, among their other 
duties, they should make the interests of India their peculiar study 
and care ; and the rest might be fairly left to their discretion. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that if only a portion of the money 
spent in useless and pernicious objects in the East, to say nothing 
of the vast sums sacrificed every year to prosecute appeals against 
unjust judgments and abuses in that distant country, were applied 
by some unanimous effort to the end here proposed, the people of 
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India would receive, in three years, more solid advantages from 
such an expenditure than they have ever yet done from every at- 
tempt hitherto made to improve their condition. 
With such a measure as this, we should see all the duties of 
that great country fulfilled, and its interests carefully guarded and 
promoted. We should see its agricultural and commercial re- 
#*; sources developed ; its institutions purified ; its rights and privi- 
leges defined and protected ; its wealth, intelligence, and power, 
! continually increased ; and its people respected, free, and happy. 
y These are the greatest of all duties which man in any state of ex- 
istence can perform—the greatest of all the interests which his 
efforts can promote. ‘The means are chiefly in the hands of the 
people of the colonies or dependencies themselves ; and if the 
mother country has not wisdom enough to perceive, or virtue 
enough to carry into execution measures necessary for advancing the 
welfare of her settlements (in which must be included the great- 
ness of her own parent state) it then becomes the imperative duty 
of the dependent country to think and act for itself, and endeavour 
to enforce from its unwilling parent the fulfilment of its sacred ob- 
ligations, by gentle and persuasive measures as long as these may 
avail, but when these are met with indifference and scorn, by such 
more commanding resources as God and Nature have placed at the 
disposal of men and nations for their own protection and defence. 































THE BETRAYER. 


Tue rose had lent its brightest hue 
To Laura’s lip of fire, 

And Heaven had given its chastest dew 
To cool impure desire. 

But man betray’d, while virtue slept 
In love’s seductive spell ; 

And the warm tear that beauty wept 

Unseen, unpitied, fell. 





















Oh! weep no more, sweet injured maid, 
For each repentant tear 

To Heaven has told thy faith betray’d, 
And seal’d thy pardon there. 

Thy sorrowing eyes’ imploring ray 
Will bring from Mercy’s brow 

A smile to chase thy fears away, 
Bright as the mountain snow. 


And angels, when they write the line 
On Truth’s recording roll, 

Will stamp the guilt, no longer thine, 

On thy betrayer's soul 
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ON THE EXTINCTION OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 


Awmonc the bad qualities of religious persecution, incapacity to 
effect its object is very often enumerated ; it being generally sup- 
posed that no kind of opinion, however absurd, has ever been put 
down by force. Perhaps this mistake has no evil tendency ; but 
that it 7s a mistake may, we think, be proved with the utmost 
clearness. The human will, we allow, is difficult to be subdued ; 
but there are modes of suffering, and degress of pain, which, skil- 
fully contrived, and relentlessly administered, would wring compli- 
ance from almost any thing in the shape of man. The honour of 
martyrdom is much more frequently owing te the precipitation of 
the persecutor than to the courage of the sufferer. Publicity, too, 
has its share in contributing to increase the fortitude of persecuted 
men. Solitary dungeons, and the silent mining of want, embittered 
occasionally by fearful infliction of torture, by horrible forebodings, 
by tremendous suggestions to the fancy, would dissipate any de- 
gree of courage, could the body be made to withstand the perpetual 
presence of agony, until the mind had lost its elasticity. ‘Thou- 
sands succumbed in the vaults of the Inquisition, who, in open 
day-light, would have braved the impaling stake and the fire. It 
seems probable, likewise, that many sects of Christians were swept 
away in the early ages of the church by the unceasing persecutions 
of the orthodox ; and it is very certain that the stream of ortho- 
doxy itself, so far from widening, as some have pretended, and 
growing stronger from being put under the superintendence of the 
a executioner, shrunk, narrowed, and almost disappeared 
uring the fierce bursts of persecution. It was something very 
different from the violence exercised towards it, that gave energy 
and effect to the principles of Christianity, but what that something 
was, it is not our present business to inquire: we merely propose 
giving a description, in as few words as possible, of the extinction 
of Christianity in Japan, an event which, properly viewed, may give 
rise to many useful reflections. 

The first communication that ever took place between the Ja- 
panese and any Christian people happened very early in the six- 
teenth century ; for the Portuguese, at that time, all-powerful in 
the eastern seas, contrived to open a trafic with them through the 
medium of the Chinese and the people of Siam and Camboia. About 
the year 1549, the Jesuits began their operations for the conver- 
sion of Japan: at first, they experienced considerable difficulty in 
obtaining belief in the few dogmas they propounded ; the pagans 
stood up stoutly for their gods; reasoned acutely ; and only gave 
way when vanquished by superior subtilty. It is thought, indeed, 
that even the little success which Christianity experienced in that 
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country was chiefly owing to the countenance of an Epicurean sect 
of philosophers, who thought it less absurd than the received su- 
perstitions. However this may be, the Jesuits laboured in their 
mission with indefatigable zeal, and succeeded, in the course of a 
few years, not only in converting a great number of ignorant peo- 
ple, but several governors, also, or tributary kings. Nay, they 
proceeded so far as to obtain in one whole province the prohibition 
of every other religion than Christianity. They saw rich and nu- 
merous congregations springing up about them, and to give greater 
eclat to their faith, and greater consequence to their followers, 
they erected, in various places, very splendid churches. They were 
still, however, but ill satisfied with their good fortune, while they could 
behold, from the doors of their churches, innumerable worshippers 
thronging around the temples of Budha or the Kami, and evincing 
the greatest satisfaction with their idolatry. The temples of the 
Japanese, as well as their houses, are built and roofed with wood, 
cut into shingles, which lap over each other like tiles. On this 
account they are very combustible ; as well as from the number of 
straw mats, piled up here and there, for the worshippers to kneel 
on, while repeating their orisons. It is well known, also, that Ro- 
man Catholics are so partial to candle-light that they even assist 
the sun-beams with tapers, on particular occasions. In Japan they 
turned them to account ina different way—they set fire to pagodas, 
and enjoyed the delight of beholding the idolators wailing over the 
cinders of their gods. But whatever be the deities men may hap- 
pen to worship, there are few who would be pleased to see their 
temples set on fire by the priests of a foreign country and another 
religion ; more particularly if these pious men proceed to such ex- 
tremities before they have rendered themselves masters of the 
country. It should be a rule with those who think the destruction 
of other religions necessary, to subdue the people first, and then 
burn their temples and their gods;—for the gods of a vanquished 
country may almost always be burned with impunity, although it 
is not an easy matter without previous canquest. 

This desperate step was not, we believe, attributable to the 
Jesuits ; at all events, the Japanese Government was first provoked 
to severities by the indiscreet zeal of certain holy friars from 
the Philippines. Previously to this, however, the Jesuits and their 
noble converts had come to a rupture on the subject of polygamy, 
the latter not being able to see why they should divorce their wives 
because they had changed their opinions ; and the former insisting 
that those who embraced their faith ought to have but one wife. 
The Japanese nobles, feeling the religion of the missionaries in- 
sinuating itself farther into the business of life than they thought 
proper, and observing that it threatened to interfere with the laws 
as well as opinions of the country, withdrew their protection from 
it ; and immediately Government issued a decree commanding the 
instant departure of the Jesuits. Nevertheless, no severities were 
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exercised towards them, nor was the decree put in force, in fact. The 
Jesuits merely kept themselves quiet, and awaited the passing of the 
storm. However, when the pious friars arrived, and commenced 
operations anew, with more zeal than wisdom, the spirit of the Ja- 
panese Government was aroused, and they found, to their cost, that 
although Catholicism was orthodoxy in Portugal and Spain, it was 
heresy in Japan ; and was to be repressed with physical arguments, 
hardly equalled in cogency by the racks and pullies of the Inquisi- 
tion. ‘They might as well have gone on a mission to convert the 
Boa Constrictors, or the Caymen of South America. <A hell of 
tortures started up suddenly around them; for, about the same 
time, the Japanese Government either discovered, or thought it 
discovered, proofs that these friars were only the pioneers of politi- 
cal invasion. Arms were found in a Portuguese vessel taken near 
Orudo ; and the captain, having boasted of the vast conquests of 
his countrymen, and being interrogated on the means, replied : 
“« That these were made by sending missionaries, who converted a 
large proportion of the people, after which an armed force was 
landed, and, being joined by those converts, soon made themselves 
masters of the country.” 


These words sealed the fate of Christianity in Japan. The em- 
peror, enraged beyond conception at the cajoling instruments of a 
policy so nefarious, determined on plucking up the new faith, 
though its roots should bring up with them the heart’s blood of his 
subjects. Undoubtedly the wish of Caligula, in miniature, fluttered 
on his lips; he would have been happy had the hated sect had but 
one neck, that he might have struck it offata blow. Jesuits, friars, 
proselytes, all were marked out for extermination; and the business 
of destruction was commenced in a spirit so fierce and bloody, that 
the horrible legends of the ancient martyrs seemed tales of huma- 
nity in comparison. 


It is conjectured that the number of Christians in the Japanese 
islands, at the breaking out of the persecution, amounted to up- 
wards of forty thousand ; in which number were included persons 
of every condition, age, and sex ; petty kings, gentlemen, peasants, 
with their wives and children. The burning of a few half-starved 
Jews or heretics at an auto-da-fé in Portugal was nothing to what 
the friars now witnessed : men, women and children were gathered 
up from the earth, like so many poisonous reptiles, and subjected 
to tortures, and pains, and anguish, which even now, at the distance 
of two hundred years, curdle the very blood in our veins. They 
cannot now be described, though a hard Dutch pen was found at 
the period equal to the task. Conceive the most horrid chapter in 
Fox’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ adorned with new cruelties and torments, 
and you may form some conception of the sufferings which thousands 
underwent in Japan for differing in matters of opinion from .the 
established church. At all events, we must leave the details of 
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most of these executions to the imagination of the reader; for the 
ferocity of these Oriental persecutors contrived to unite obscenity 
of the most unspeakable nature with deliberate fiendish malice. 


In the years 1622, 1623, about one hundred and thirty persons were 
executed. Some of these were burnt by slow fires ; some were decapi- 
tated; some, the cords which bound them being burned, rushed out 
of the flames, and offered to make recantation, but were beaten back 
and consumed. As the magistrates were very sparing of wood, which 
is somewhat scarce in that country, the bodies of the martyrs were 
rather roasted than burned; which circumstance was turned to a 
singular account, for, as the executioners and the crowd retired 
from the field at night-fall, the Christians immediately repaired 
thither in the darkness, and brought away all the flesh that could 
be taken from the bodies of the priests, to be preserved as relics ! 
This proceeding excessively irritated the magistrates; but they 
fully resolved that on the next occasion their vigilance should leave 
nothing that could possibly be converted by the Chistians into in- 
centives of superstition. ‘The bodies of the priests next executed 
were, therefore, reduced to ashes, and thrown into the sea, as were 
also the heads of such as were decapitated, together with the 
disinterred bodies of Christians long dead and inhumed. ‘These 
heads, however, if not the ashes, though cast into the deep above 
five leagues from the coast, are said to have been miraculously 
driven back to the beach by the winds, and preserved as relics. 


A remarkable feature in these executions was, that children, from 
six to twelve years old, were put to death with their parents ; and 
one of these, not more than seven years of age, walked to the stake 
with the greatest intrepidity, singing Christian hymns as he went. 
It should be remarked, however, that these children were not con- 
strained to suffer martyrdom, and always had their lives offered 
to them by the magistrates. Some accepted the offer; but on 
such occasions the fury of their parents was so great that, snatch- 
ing up their trembling children, they rushed with them to the place 
of execution, and inscribed their names in the martyrology with 
their own hands! In other words, they murdered them. 


We have already observed, that the manner in which these mar- 
tyrs suffered cannot be minutely described: some were burned— 
some drowned in the sea—others were hurled down lofty precipices 
into the foam of cataracts—others scalded to death in burning 
springs—women were violated by furious animals, or profligates 
still more odious, and, after being compelled to crawl on their 
hands and feet through the town naked, were thrown in that con- 
dition into large tubs, filled with vipers and serpents, that crept 
into their bodies and stung them to death! Other execrable prac- 
tices they invented, which humanity shudders to think of, and 
which modesty refuses to relate. Some were carried to boiling 
springs, enclosed within high mounds of turf, and exposed to showers 
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of this burning water, till they expired. Others were branded on 
the forehead with hot irons, and then turned naked into the woods 
to perish, all persons being forbidden on pain of death to harbour 
or succour them. Others were enclosed within circles of high 
stakes upon the sea-shore, where they were nearly drowned at flood- 
tide, and left dry during the ebb. There the burning sun and 
gnawing hunger were their torturers, a small portion of food being 
occasionally administered, to prolong the sense of suffering as much 
as possible ; by which means the poor wretches sometimes survived 
twelve or thirteen days. A more fearful kind of torment was some- 
times inflicted on parents: for, their eyes having been covered, that 
darkness and uncertainty might give fancy room to wrack itself with 
indefinite horrors, their children were brought close to them, and 
put to the torture ; and this frequently wrought so violently on the 
hearts of fathers and mothers that they dropped down dead. 


In discovering their victims, the magistrates of Japan evinced 
as much perseverance and ingenuity as they afterwards did in punish- 
ing them. It was made capital to harbour a Christian, and as often 
as one of this sect was discovered in a house, not only was every soul 
who had lived under the same roof put to death, but also all those 
of the next four houses, two on each side of the tainted dwelling. 
This severity was intended to rouse the people to keep watch over 
each other. The ends of all suspected streets were closely barri- 
cadoed, and officers visited every house in the city, and every room 
and office in each house. Sometimes they discovered missionaries 
boarded in, in dark niches in the wall, where they had lived concealed 
for months ; at others, in holes dug in the sides of drains or sewers, 
where they were nearly suffocated with stench. And one or two 
were found in the huts of lepers, on moors and unhealthy marshes, 
whither those poor wretches are driven from the cities of Japan. 


The object of the persecutors was changed in the course of their 
proceedings: at first, they aimed at nothing short of total exter- 
mination ; but this was before they knew the number of Christians, 
for when they found they had forty thousand victims to cut off, 
they were staggered, and began to think of producing recantation. 
Even this method was soon felt to be wofully tedious; for a man 
who believes that two and one do not make three, can hardly be 
rendered a better arithmetician by having boiling water sprinkled 
on his head, or his children mangled, or his forehead burned with 
hot irons, or his eyes pulled out. Simple recantation was then 
held to be insufficient, and, to save his life, the sufferer was required 
to inform on some fellow Christian. This method is said to have 
been most effectual of all; thousands recanted and informed, and 
went to offer up their adoration to the gods of their ancestors. 
Christianity and its symbols gradually disappeared ; and, although 
for some years a few miserable victims were now and then dis- 
covered, the whole Japanese population at length repaired to the 
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pagodas, and signed an attestation of their orthodoxy with their 
blood. Christianity was extinet; and Budha and the Kami re- 
mained triumphant throughout the whole empire of Japan. 

With respect to the renegades from Christianity, Government 
kept a correct list of them and their dwellings, and they incessantly 
watched their movements ; and it was confidently believed by the 
most intelligent of the Japanese that one day or another it would 
cut them all off at a moment’s warning, and thus remove every 
trace of heresy from the empire. Perhaps our readers would be 
gratified by learning how much knowledge the people of Japan had 
acquired of Christianity when they consented to suffer so much for 
its sake. We dare say they suppose the Catholic priests had la- 
boured to enlighten their minds, and at the same time to improve 
their morals, and enlarge their sympathies. Previous to the coming 
of the Europeans, these Japenese barbarians, it is imagined, could 
have had no books, no arts, no civilization. Together with their 
religious dogmas the Portuguese would therefore have introduced 
learning and refinement into those remote isles, and have proved to 
be at once the religious and political saviours of that vast country. 
These views of the matter, however, are quite erroneous ; for it is 
very questionable whether the Catholic missionaries were so well in- 
formed as the people they attempted to convert; and as to the 
knowledge of Christianity they communicated to their catechu- 
mens, it amounted, says the Dutch narrator, merely to these few 
points :—that there is “but one God, and one religion ; and that the 
professors of all other creeds are to be eternally damned. Hell 
they painted in horrors inexpressible: heaven with equal joys. 
This was all they taught; and these were the doctrines for which 
many thousands of Japanese suffered martyrdom.—Yet, the his- 
torian says, the people of that country possess large libraries and 
are addicted to reading; but as there are in every country great 
numbers who must always remain comparatively ignorant, the 
missionaries found converts, with whom they shared the honour of 
martyrdom. 

Such is the relation left us of this tremendous affair by Reyer 
Gisbertsz, and Caron, the writer of Hagenaar’s voyage ; both whose 
accounts are to be found in the collection of voyages which led to the 
establishment of the Dutch East India Company ;* which in fact 
is the most valuable and curious collection of voyages we have ever 
seen, and deserves, if any thing of the kind ever did, to be translated 
and published now. ‘To be sure it is somewhat voluminous, and 
ought not to be abridged ; but works a hundred times inferior are 
constantly published and sold with success in the present day. 





* «Recueil des Voyages qui ont servi a |’ Etablissement et aux Progrés 
de la Campagnic des Indes Orientales, formée dans les Provinces Unies des 
Pais-bas ;" Amsterdam, 1706 
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REFLECTIONS AT THE GRAVE OF A FRIEND. 


Tis night !—No longer fashion’d to beguile, 

My alter’d features wear the lying smile, 

The smile assumed on purpose to deceive 

The friends whose kindness would my woes relieve. 
While o’er my head portentous meteors play, 
Now, dark Despondency, resume thy sway, 

On this wild heart thy deadly stamp impress, 

And lord it o’er my bosom’s wilderness. 

There nought remains to cheer the leafless gloom ; 
There Pleasure’s tender flowers no longer bloom ; 
They died beneath Affiiction’s withering blast— 
And Hope, who linger’d long, retires at last ; 

She loves the face of Sorrow to survey 
Brightening before her joy-inspiring ray, 

But shrinks, to see her torch’s powerless glare 
Gleam on the livid features of Despair. 


And thou! above whose lowly grave I bend, 
To mourn the Man, the Poet, and the Friend! 
Still must my mind revert to happier days, 

Ere Friendship’s moon had shown her waning phase— 
Ere cold Suspicion chill’d Affection’s smile ; 
When friendly converse could our cares beguile ; 
When pleased I mark’d thy fancy’s vigorous play, 
By genius kindled, pour the classic lay, 

Where learning, taste, and feeling’s warmest glow 
Were blent together in commingling flow— 
Thou, too, art gone !—Regret in vain may pour 
Her wailings o’er thy tomb—thou art no more ! 
Quench’d is thine ardent spirit, cold and low, 
Within the narrow house thou slumberest now. 
But rest is there—Aye! rest at last is thine ; 
Would that such undisturb’d repose were mine ; 
No hopeless passion’s keenly-venom’d dart, 
Scares thy lone slumbers with convulsive start ; 
No ghastly images thy fancy fill, 

Thy sleep is visionless—thy heart is still. 


Oh! there are visions which, if life they spare, 
Evince how much his grief-sear’d heart can bear, 
Who, drop by drop, has drain’d the cup of woe, 
And yet survives more bitter pangs to know. 














































Reflections at the Grave of a Friend. 


Dark are the scenes that o’er my memory roll, 
And deep the gloom that settles on my soul— 

And, oh! that thought, which thrills each quiv’ring vein, 
And shoots like phrenzy through the burning brain : 
Which sends the arrested blood with sudden start 

In cold revulsion to the shuddering heart : 

Which from the breast rends the reluctant groan, 

And shakes the mind with horrors all its own, 

Till reason reels upon her tottering throne. 

Before the breeze that ushers in the day, 

The clouds of morning slowly float away, 

But not with day disperse the thoughts that roll 

O’er my sunk spirits and depress my soul: 

I mark the bright’ning of the eastern sky 

With sadden’d heart, pale cheek, and joyless eye. 


Not always thus I rose with dawning light 

To curse the cheerless day, the sleepless night ; 

In earlier days, this heart could bound as free 

As the light bark upon a summer sea ; 

When Scotia's scenes I view’d with raptured eye, 

Blithe as the lark that carol’d in the sky,— 

Inhaled the breeze that swept her sparkling fountains, 

Breathed the fresh fragrance of her heath-clad mountains,— 

Or stretch’d at noon-tide in the beechen grove, 

Sung Nature’s charms, or tuned the lay of Love. 

If aught of grief I knew, it pass’d away 

Like the swift shadows of an April day, 

Short-lived and light, it never knew a morrow ; 

Soon Hope’s bright sun dispell’d the clouds of Sorrow. 

Not then my Muse, with melancholy wail, 

Swell’d the dull moaning of the midnight gale, 

Her notes of joy she flung upon the breeze, 

And charm’d the lonely hour with other strains than these ; 

Bright was her glance of rapture then, but now 

The gloom of sadness deepens o’er her brow. 

In vain her touch would wake the joyous lyre, 

To plaintive murmurs sink the notes of fire ; 

The deepest tones that thrill from chords of woe 

Suit this dark breast, where hope hath ceased to glow, 

Whence joy hath fled, where fancy’s transient ray 

But gilds the gloom that hastens my decay. 

Ww. 

Mattra. 





















STATE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1825. 


BY A COLONIST. 
No. I. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Cape of Good Hope, May 15, 1826. 

Osservine that considerable notice has been taken by your 
able Journal of the affairs of this long-neglected colony, I am 
induced to send you the annexed papers ; in the hope of exciting, 
through your pages, that serious attention in England to our con- 
dition, without which we can scarcely expect to obtain any adequate 
remedy for our grievances. The exposure which I am about to lay 
before you of the practical system of Government at the Cape re- 
quires minute details and illustrations, which may perhaps occupy 
more space than you can conveniently spare; but I am convinced 
you will not hesitate to make some sacrifice of conveniency for the 
sake of the important objects such an exposure may contribute 
to attain, not alone for South Africa, but for other remote and 
ill-regulated dependencies of the empire. 


To enable your readers to judge of the opportunities possessed 
by the writer for acquiring correct information,—and to bring at 
once under their view the nature of the topics intended more par- 
ticularly to be discussed,—I may here notice that I have been for 
upwards of ten years a constant resident in the Cape colony ;— 
that much of my time has been spent in the interior, and especially 
in the Eastern districts, both before and since the arrival of the 
British Emigrants in 1820 ; that, being long settled here as a colonist 
myself, I have both seen distinctly and felt severely the sinister) 
operation of the established system of misgovernment ; and that 
the character and condition of the English settlers—of the Dutch- 
African Boors—and of the enthralled Hottentots, have fallen 
equally under my close and constant inspection. My information, 
thus acquired, I propose to throw into a segies of articles in the 
following order : 

Ist. A-brief sketch Of the system of Cape Government, illus- 
trated more particularly in its practical operation, by a detailed 
view of the actual administration of some of the interior districts, 
where it is least under the control of public opinion. 

2d. Remarks on the Courts of Circuit, and their utter ineffi- 
ciency as a check upon the oppression, corruption, and multifarious 
abuses of the provincial functionaries. 

3d. Character and condition of Dutch-African colonists—of 
the Hottentots and slaves,—and of the English settlers. 
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4th. State of the Country Towns,—of the Missionary Institu- 
tions,—and of general Education. 

5th. Remarks on the Commercial Resources of the Eastern 
districts. 


The above topics, though they by no means.embrace a complete 
survey of the system of administration in all its branches, will yet 
enable me, I conceive, to give the reader a pretty clear idea of the 
way in which it works, and of its blighting influence on the pros- 
perity of the community. The title I have adopted, though per- 
haps somewhat too comprehensive for the ground I mean to occupy, 
may yet be considered sufficiently appropriate, inasmuch as this 
plain statement of facts has been in some degree called forth by 
the necessity of counteracting many most erroneous views and 
fallacious representations, lately laid before the English public ina 
work entitled ‘ State of the Cape of Good Hope in 1822, by a 
Civil Servant of the Colony.” This work is well written ; and the 
author, (who holds a high situation in the colony, and is well known 
to have recently been one of Lord Charles Somerset’s confidential 
advisers,) from the ready access he had to official documents, has 
been enabled to bring forward much important and valuable mat- 
ter. Being, moreover, a very intelligent man, and naturally of 
liberal sentiments, his work is not devoid of many judicious re- 
marks, and affords occasionally some startling glimpses of the des- 
potic constitution of the Government. But, notwithstanding its 
pretensions to liberality and candour, (or rather the more on that 
account,) the work of the ‘ Civil Servant’ is calculated completely 
to mislead the public in regard to the actual condition of the co- 
lony, as well as the character of the administration. Of the 
management of the country districts the author probably knew 
but little, having never visited the interior in person ; and on that 
subject he may have been led astray by the fallacious represen- 
tations of individuals interested in cloking all the enormous 
abuses of the districts. But even this apology cannot be admitted 
for misrepresentations not less objectionable, upon subjects where 
his own observations and experience must have been ample and 
intimate. The points on which I am prepared to impugn this ¢ Civil 
Servant’s’ evidence will be reverted to when the topics which bring 
me into collision with him come under review. 


It may be proper further to premise of the following strictures, 
that they were drawn up in the early part of 1825, and afford a 
true picture of the state of the interior districts up to that period. 
Since that time the investigations of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
have begun to operate in checking some of the most glaring abuses, 
and in deterring the higher functionaries from such gross acts of 
oppression as were previously common. A Council and a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor have, moreover, been appointed from home. The 
former, indeed, as at present constituted, is little more than a mere 
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shadow ; but the appointment of a lieutenant-governor is a measure 
of unquestionable utility, and the selection of the individual ap- 
pears to have been regulated by a real, though rather tardy, anxiety 
on the part of ministers to promote the welfare of the colony. 


The home Government, however, if they are indeed determined 
to apply at length an effectual remedy to the abuses that have 
corroded the very vitals of this settlement, must go systematically 
and thoroughly to work. They must not be content with mere 
emollients or with salving over a few of the sores that have become 
most rankling and offensive. The removal of a few incapable or into- 
lerable functionaries,—the recal even of Lord Charles Somerset,— 
will go but a little way to cure our inveterate evils. The political 
constitution of this deeply-distempered colony must (if I may so 
extend the metaphor) be thoroughly salivated, its regimen re- 
versed, and its natural energies restored to free and healthy exer- 
cise, before the virus which has pervaded the entire system can be 
expelled. 

That such will be the course pursued by the home Government, 
when fully informed of the real state of things, I will not allow 
myself to doubt. Nor can I readily admit a doubt that the re- 
spectable Commissioners of Inquiry deputed to investigate our 
grievances (and who have already been occupied nearly three years 
in this intricate and important task) will eventually transmit home 
such a Report as the nation has a right to expect from acute, im- 
partial, and upright men. Nevertheless, my confident reliance 
upon the talents and principles of these gentlemen does not incline 
me to suppress the result of my own observations. Ten years’ ex- 
perience under the colonial system may not indeed qualify me to 
estimate correctly the merits of many important questions which 
must necessarily form part of their Report ; but such experience 
may, I humbly conceive, enable me to explain distinctly matters 
that have “come home to my own bosom and business,” and in 
this way to corroborate, elucidate, or correct, the more hurried 
observations of men in other respects my superiors. 


But be this as it may, I am‘desirous that my countrymen in Eng- 
land should clearly see how the colonists themselves feel under the 
Government which has been permitted to grind them into the dust; 
and having here finally fixed my own lot and that of my children, 
I would not willingly have hereafter to reproach myself with hav- 
ing allowed the present favourable crisjs to pass away, without 
lending my aid, however feeble, to render manifest the urgent ne- 
cessity for an immediate and effectual reformation of the Cape 
Government. 

A. Coionisr. 
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System oF GOVERNMENT. 


The Cape of Good Hope, under its present system of Govern- 
ment, may be more aptly compared to a great military encampment 
than regarded as a country governed by civil law. The legislative 
and executive powers are placed in the hands of one man, who de- 
legates what portion of authority he pleases to the different officers 
under him. These again hold under their unqualified control the 
inferior functionaries, and the inhabitants in general. The Gover- 
nor may be considered as a General invested with full power, and 
responsible only to those who appointed him. The Landdrosts are 
the officers of divisions, who owe their promotion to the favour of 
their chief, and hold their authority at his pleasure. The Heem- 
raden, Veld-Commandants and Veld-Cornets, are the subalterns, re- 
commended to their appointments through the favour of their 
landdrost, and summarily superseded or cashiered if they venture 


‘ to oppose his will. The people are the common soldiers ; and one 


word of murmur against any act of any one in officeis direct mutiny 
in them. 


Stability in office depends altogether upon influence with those 
above—in no degree upon the affection or respect of those below. 
The Governor, so long as his interest with the home administration 
remains unshaken, may defy with impunity the murmurs of the 
people, or even the hostility of the most formidable of the depen- 
dent functionaries. His own account of the condition of the colony, 
and the conduct of his Government, is alone attended to. Any one 
daring to accuse him is speedily crushed or got rid of. He is not 
merely the representative of majesty, but he claims powers and 
privileges which the King of England never dreamt of pretending 
to. Any difference from him in opinion he considers disloyalty ; 
any question of the extent of his power is sedition ; any opposition 
to its unlimited exercise is rebellion. 


The pretensions of a Cape Governor may even be carried farther 
than this. The following is a curious and recent instance: Soon 
after the arrival of the Commissioners of Inquiry, Mr. Heatlie, an 
English farmer, near Cape Town, went to their office to complain 
of the treatment he had received from Lord C. Somerset in certain 
transactions that he had had with his Excellency about the purchase 
of horses, covering of mares, &c. &c. After his interview with the 
Commissioners, Heatlie, in premature exultation, swore, in the hear- 
ing of Captain Hare, his Excellency’s Aide-de-Camp, that, unless a 
stallion he had recently purchased from Lord Charles, and which 
had proved to be an inveterate crib-biter, was instantly taken back, 
he would return to his Majesty’s Commissioners and—*“ blacken 
his jockey-boots for him.” 'The horse was speedily sent for ; but 
the rash utterer of such a speech was loudly threatened with a cri- 
mina] prosecution. Some of his Lordship’s minions (such as the 
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horse-jobbers Proctor and Poggenpoel) gallopped round the country 
to get up evidence against Heatlie; and warned his friends that 
they would be considered as personal enemies of the Governor if 
they did not instantly break off all intercourse with a person so ob- 
noxious. But all exertions proving ineffectual to muster up matter 
for a legal prosecution, his Excellency came forward himself and 
accused Heatlie to the Commissioners of Inquiry of insolence and 
disrespect to him—his Majesty’s Representative. The Commissioners 
condescended to examine evidence on the subject, and called Heatlie 
before them to answer for his misdemeanors ; when, to his aston- 
ishment, he found the “ head and front of his offending ” (at least 
all that could be proved against him, after the most diligent re- 
search) amounted to this: That he had twice rode past Lord 
Charles Somerset on the race-course at Stellenbosch without lift- 
ing his hat tohim! Heatlie pleaded “ guilty” to this heinous 
charge ; but, instead of expressing contrition, vowed, even in the 
presence of his Majesty’s Commissioners, that, after what had passed 
between his Lordship and him, he would never again lift his hat to 
Lord Charles Somerset, as a private individual, so long as he had 
one to cover his head !—And so ended the affair ; but had the Com- 
missioners not been on the spot, can any one who has lived in the 
colony believe it would have so ended ? 


The supposed checks placed upon the despotic power of the 
Governor are mere blinds. Where his direct authority fails, his 
influence is omnipotent. Can a bench of justice be for a moment 
supposed independent, every member of which is removable at his 
pleasure, and all of whom enjoy or aspire to his continued patro- 
nage, in additional appointments to themselves or their families ? 
But should the Governor even refrain from influencing their deci- 
sions, he can at any time reverse them at will in the Court of Ap- 
peals, where he is himself the sole judge. 


The two following cases may be given as illustrations of the 
character of the Court of Justice at the Cape, and of the degree of 
impartiality to be expected from it, on occasions where the Gover- 
nor is personally concerned. 


Case of Buissinné. 


The first is that of Mr. Buissinné, late Receiver of Land Revenue, 
and at the same time one of the members of the Court of Justice. 
This gentleman, after a series of pecuniary embarrassments, arising 
from extravagant speculations, &c., had yielded to the temptation 
(to which his office of Receiver unhappily exposed him) of making 
use of a portion of the public money under his trust ; and on exa- 
mination of the books of his office, a deficiency of 45,000 rix-dollars 
(3,375/. sterling) was discovered. 


Mr. Buissinné, on entering upon his office, had given the usual 
security to Government of 20,000 rix-dollars. When the examina- 
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tion of his books took place, he admitted the default ; he threw 
himself on the Governor’s mercy ; and offered to surrender the whole 
of his estate, which, he said, he expected, would, together with the 
security, cover the full amount of the deficiency,—praying, at the 
same time, that, on so doing, he might be allowed to resign. To 
this the Governor assented. Mr. Buissinné surrendered his estate 
to the Sequestrater; and his resignation was accepted. Conse- 
quently, from that moment the case between him and the Govern- 
ment had closed. ‘The property was sold ; and, as Mr. Buissinn¢é 
had anticipated, the proceeds, together with the security given, 
fully covered the deficiency in his accounts. 


Buissinné, having thus*surrendered all he possessed in the world, 
had no other dependence for the support of himself and family than 
what he derived from a private arrangement between himself and 
the Superintendent of the Government Press, for whom he translated 
the advertisements inserted in the ‘ Gazette,’ and divided the profits 
of those transactions with him. No sooner, however, had Lord C. 
Somerset become acquainted with this arrangement than he made, 
for the first time, a Government appointment of it, and thus de- 
prived the wretched man of his only means of support. Buissinné, 
feeling keenly the injustice and cruelty of this proceeding, and driven 
to despair, wrote a letter to a friend, in which he imprudently gave 
full scope to his resentment, and was not sparing of severe remarks 
on Lord Charles Somerset’s own conduct. ‘This soon spread, and 
kindled his Lordship’s wrath against him to such a degree, that 
(notwithstanding its being Sabbath) the President and Members of 
the Court of Justice were summoned out of church, in order to 
meet at the President’s house (Sir J. Truter’s) for the purpose of 
taking forthwith this weighty matter into consideration. But whe- 
ther they could not make it out to be sufficiently grave to warrant 
summary proceedings, or from whatever cause, they re-agitated the 
subject of Buissinné’s default, and issued a decree of apprehension 
against him ; in consequence of which, he was lodged in the com- 
mon gaol, and his Majesty’s Fiscal was directed to prosecute 
him. An indictment was forthwith made out charging him with 
defrauding the revenue, and with writing a libel against the 
Governor. 


The first part of this indictment was no longer matter for prose- 
cution. He had defaulted in his payments, but had not defrauded 
the revenue. His books were correct and in order. The official 
prosecutor admitted that there was no fraud ; and this admission 


was entered on the proceedings. But even if fraud had existed,* 


the deficiency having been made good, the claim of the publie was 
satisfied ; and the offence might be considered as partly atoned for 
by the loss of his appointments, and as finally cancelled by his 
compromise with the Government. 


The latter point (libel) was abandoned by his Lordship himself, 
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—ostensibly in consideration of Buissinné’s writing a letter of sub- 
mission to him, but in reality because it was thought more expedient 
that the contents of the libellous letter alluded to should not be 
publicly read in Court. That letter was therefore destroyed, and 
consequently it is not even known whether the contents were in the 
eye of the law libellous or not. 


Thus, in fact, there was no legitimate ground whatever for the 
prosecution of Buissinné upon the charges set forth in the indict- 
ment,—no legitimate ground for his imprisonment, and he ought in 
justice to have been discharged. But the worshipful Court of Jus- 
tice directed its “ Commissioners of First Instance ” to proceed to 
try the prisoner. He was accordingly put to the bar, tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to three years’ banishment from the colony, 
and to remain in prison until the time of his departure. From this 
sentence, the defendant appealed to the full Court. What followed 
this appeal it will scarcely be believed could have been the act of 
any Court calling itself a Court of Justice. By deciding on this 
appeal, the Court had only either to confirm the sentence appealed 
from, to mitigate, or to reverse it. But instead of this, actuated by 
what spirit it is difficult to define, the Court started an entirely new 
accusation, (the result of their private deliberations, and disclosed 
it to the public, and to the prisoner himself, only at the reading of 
the sentence,) wherein was introduced a crime not included in the 
indictment—for which the prisoner had consequently not been tried 
—of which he had not even been suspected—and which was in itself 
utterly false. This imputed crime, however, was of no less mag- 
nitude than that of perjury !—and upon this groundless and base 
fiction of the Court (calling itself of Justice) they aggravated the 
original sentence in the following manner, as pronounced in Court, 
and promulgated in the Cape Government Gazei:te of Nov. 29, 
1823, headed thus: 


“ The case of P. S. Buissinné, Esq., appellant ti» the full Court 
from a sentence given against him by two Commissioners of the 
Court of Justice on the 7th instant. 


“ The Court declares the prisoner guilty of embezzling the 
public money, aggravated by perjury, and consequemtly unworthy 
of holding any office under his Majesty’s Governme pt: condemns 
the prisoner to be banished from this colony and the territories and 
dependencies thereof for even successive years, on pain of severer 
punishment, should he retin within the same during: that period : 
declares that his banishment shall only take effect after the pri- 
soner’s estate shall have been liquidated by the Sequ estrator, and 
after the prisoner shall have rendered proper account of his admi- 
nistration as Receiver of Land Revenue, and shall have liquidated 
with his Majesty’s Government, pr shall have been reli eved from so 
doing by Government: directs,t.hat the prisoner sha ll remain in 
confinement until he shall have complied herewith, an d thereupon 
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be confined on Robben Island, or some other secure place, until a 
fit opportunity occurs for his removal; the day of the prisoner’s 
embarkation to be considered as the day of the prisoner’s banish- 
ment ; with condemnation of the prisoner in the costs.” 


The place of confinement here pointed out, Robben Island, is 
that where all the convicts are kept. ‘The charge of perjury ori- 
ginated in what can hardly be considered otherwise than a wilful 
misconstruction of the following oath, quarterly taken by the Re- 
ceiver of Land Revenue: he swears—“I hereby make oath, 
that the above is a just, true, and full account of the receipts in 
this department, to the best of my knowledge and belief.”—Now, 
all the books were perfectly correct, the money had been received 
as therein stated, but misapplied to the amount above-mentioned ; 
this latter, therefore, alone constituted the offence, and there was, 
therefore, no particle of justifiable ground for this heavy charge, 
much less can the inflicting a punishment on account of it be justi- 
fied, without trying its validity, and putting the accused upon his 
defence. What then shall be said of so scandalous a sentence ¢ 
What shall be said of the conduct of Lord Charles Somerset, in 
confirming it? Mr. Buissinné noted a further appeal, but on ac- 
count of some delay beyond the exact term prescribed, of which 
the Court of Appeals took advantage, the appeal was refused; and 
Lord Charles Somerset, who, as sole judge in the said Court, might 
have waived the objection, did, on the contrary, confirm the unwar- 
rantable sentence of the Court of Justice, although he declared at 
the same time, in writing, when signing his fiat, that the charge 
of perjury (which is the ground of the aggravated sentence ) could 
not be maintained, “ because of this there is no record:” thus 
confirming the punishment, whilst he denied the ground on which it 
was awarded; and Mr. Buissinné remains to this day suffering under 
its consequences. 


Case of Edwards. 


The second case is that of William Edwards. This person was a 
stranger in the coleny of the Cape, having arrived here from the Isle 
of France some time in 1823. After a short residence in the 
colony, he was authorized by the local government to act as notary 
public, which thereby assigned him @ public character and station in 
thecolony. In that capacity, he soon made himself conspicuous, and 
was extremely troublesome to several individuals, and particularly 
in those instances in which he could find an opportunity of address- 
ing a public functionary. It seemed then to be his particular study 
how he could be most grossly iasulting. In consequence of his ex- 
traordinary and generally offensive conduct, different conjectures 
as to his origin and former course of life were set afloat, according 
to the different feelings he had excited, none of them very flatter- 
ing to him, but still all equally vague and unsupported by proof. 
But with Edwards’s character, origin, or former course of life, we 
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have nothing todo on the present occasion. Let these be what 
they may, he was entitled, in common with every other British sub- 
ject, to impartial justice, and to a fair and,honest administration of 
the laws, whether he claimed their protection, or was considered to 
have rendered himself amenable to them. 


Sometime in May 1824, two letters, addressed to Lord Charles 
Somerset, were delivered at the Government House by some per- 
son unknown. These letters were said to have been signed in the 
manner the notary Edwards usually signed his name, and the writing 
to resemble his; and therefore it was supposed that no one but 
himself could have been the author of them. The contents of 
these letters moreover were construed to be libellous; and, upon 
this supposition and this construction, Edwards was apprehended, 
put into gaol as a criminal, without any one being allowed to have 
access to him, or himself being permitted the use of pen, ink, or 
paper. In that state he remained for some time, when the “ Act 
of Crime” or Indictment was, according to custom, read to him, by 
which he was charged with being the author of the said libel. 
This charge he peremptorily denied. After a convenient time he 
was put to the bar, to be tried upon the indictment. The trial 
lasted several days, during which Edwards indulged himself in 
venting his feelings against Lord Charles Somerset, of whose public 
and private character he drew a most hideous picture ; and it cer- 
tainly evinces the imbecility of the Court that it permitted such ir- 
relevant matter to be spoken inits hearing, which nevertheless took 
up several hours in delivering. No attempt was made to prove the 
contents of the aforesaid letters to have been libellous; which 
made Edwards say, in his defence, that there was no corpus 
delicti. Nothing like proof was adduced to bring the writing, 
signing, or the delivering of the said letters home to Edwards ; and 
not only was nothing of the sort proved against the prisoner, but 
the Court absolutely refused to examine any witnesses at all, either 
for the prosecution or on behalf of the prisoner ; yet without hesi- 
tation they nevertheless found him guilty! The reason of their 
refusal to examine witnesses is obvious. Had they admitted wit- 
nesses on the one side, they must have done so on the other; and 
Edwards might then have introduced, and probably substantiated, 
some parts of his speech before alluded to. It was, therefore, 
much the easiest and safest way to pronounce him guilty, without 
going through the forms of proving him to be so, or running the 
risk of his establishing his innocence. Indeed, at the trial, (but too 
late, according to the forms of the court,) Edwards’s advocate asked 
leave to examine a witness, who should prove who the writer of 
the said letters was, and that he was not then in the colony, and 
consequently, that the prisoner at the bar was not the writer, as 
he stood charged to be. The admission of this witness was re- 
fused, although it was proposed, had he been admitted, to have 
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established, by his examination, the innocence of the prisoner. 
But the Court had made up their minds, and without further de- 
mur they returned a verdict of guilty. Not that the prisoner had 
been really proved so, or that a particle of the charges had been 
brought home to him, as already observed ; but they founded their 
verdict upon some expression which he used in the warmth of argu- 
ment, while speaking hypothetically, which the Court not distin- 
guishing, or not comprehending, they considered to be a confession 
or admission of the crime alleged against him, notwithstanding 
that his formal denial was in writing before them; and having 
come to that conclusion, there remained only to pass the sentence. 
This they did with equal facility and severity ; they sentenced 
him to seven years’ transportation to Botany Bay—a punishment 
quite unknown to the Dutch laws, and which, therefore, ought not 
te have been tacked to the code, to be arbitrarily inflicted on a 
British subject ; who, had he been tried in England for the same 
offence, and there proved guilty, could not have been subjected to 
such punishment: imprisonment and fine would have been the ut- 
most which the law would have awarded. It is unheard of under 
any government but that of an arbitrary despot, that a man for a 
mere libel, were he even proved guilty of it, should be declared a 
felon, thrown into irons for a number of years, be carried beyond 
the seas, and rendered infamous for the remainder of his life. 
Who will not join in the wish that this sentence, so iniquitously 
awarded, could be transferred from the unfortunate prisoner to the 
judges who have awarded it ! : 


This sentence having been confirmed by Lord Charles Somerset, 
the prisoner flattered himself for a considerable time that it would 
not be carried into execution. The Minerva transport, however, 
having touched at the Cape in her way to New South Wales, the 
prisoner was ordered to be taken on board. All the horrors of his 
situation then broke upon his mind, and in a fit of despair he at- 
tempted to commit suicide by cutting his throat. In this attempt 
he was not completely successful, and the wound was sewed up and 
dressed. A strait waistcoat was put on the wretched man, and in 
that state he was carried on board the transport and sent away. 


It has been since ascertained that this Edwards was a convict 
who had escaped from Botany Bay. This proof of what was pre- 
viously suspected by all pa men in the colony—that he was a 
worthless and unprincipled vagabond,—may probably destroy all 
public sympathy for the individual victim ; but ought this considera- 
tion in any degree to mitigate our abhorrence of the iniquity of his 
sentence? The Government had itself given him a status of respect- 
ability in the colony by appointing him (on whatever grounds) a 
notary public. Of his former life or character nothing whatever 
was known at the Cape at the time of his condemnation, and, even 
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if known, onght not to have influenced a Court before whom he 
merely appeared as a person accused of libelling the Governor. 


The sentiments of impartial men at the Cape, on this occasion, 
may be appreciated from the following letter, addressed, at the time, 
to the Editor of the Cape Government Gazette, by a gentleman 
of very great respectability in the East India Company’s civil ser- 
vice, but which was refused insertion, notwithstanding that the 
writer communicated his own name. 


To the Editor of the Cape Town Gazette. 


Sm,— The Cape Town Gazette’ being now the only medium 
through which any discussion of public measures can take place, I 
am induced to trouble you with a few observations on the trial for 
libel which has recently terminated in the Court of Justice, the re- 
sult of which has caused such unfeigned surprise and indignation 
throughout this town. 


Pending the trial, I should have thought it highly indecorous and 
prejudicial to the ends of justice to have made any comments on 
the case ; but now that the proceedings are closed, no well founded 
objection can exist to a candid examination into the nature of the 
evidence on which the Court may be supposed to have come to a 
conclusion. There is no intention whatever of going into the merits 
of the case. I purposely, in the present instance, confine myself to 
remarks on matters of evidence, upon the proper regulation of 
which the impartial administration of justice as much depends as 
upon the legal knowlege and personal purity of the judges them- 
selves. The liberal policy which dictated the advertisement in 
your paper of the 22d of May last, inviting the establishment of an 
independent newspaper in Cape Town, encourages me to hope that 
you will the more readily afford a place in your columns to a com- 
munication that can have no other effect (and none other is in- 
tended) than to promote the pure administration of justice, and to 
satisfy the public mind on points that are vital to the personal 
safety of every individual in the colony. 


With a very limited knowledge of the Law of England, and 
totally ignorant of the Dutch Legislative code, I take it for granted 
that the latter, no less than the former, requires full proof of guilt, 
oral or documentary, before an individual can be convicted of any 
crime that may be laid to his charge. 


Now I will venture to assert it as the opinion of every lawyer 
and of every unprejudiced man who was present, that not a tittle 
of evidence was adduced on the part of the prosecutor, in the late 
trial, to show that any connection existed between the prisoner 
and the letters that are said to constitute the libel for which he 
was indicted. Whether he was, bona fide, the author of those let- 
ters or not, is not a question in which I take any interest ; I only 
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care to know whether he has been legally convicted. This ques- 
tion, by its magnitude and importance, absorbs every other, and 
must occupy the thoughts of every man in whose breast the love of 
justice and the honour of his country are not extinct. 


I have been told, but on what authority it is not for me to say, 
that the only evidence of his criminality of which the Court con- 
sider themselves in possession, are the prisoner’s own pleadings in 
support of his “ exceptions” which he urged before the Commission- 
ers. Now the prisoner having in his interrogatories positively 
denied that he was the author of the letters in question, I shall not 
stop to question the legality or the humanity of the Court that 
would convict a man on casual expressions, used by him in the heat 
of argument, when they had on their table his recorded and de- 
liberate denial of the charge, but shall proceed to show that even 
that imaginary proof—that shadow of a shade, has no existence 
whatever in point of fact. 

To stop the trial in limine, the prisoner proposed four exceptions 
to the consideration of the Court. ‘The second is the only one it is 
now intended to notice. It went to show that, even if he were the 
author of the letters in question, there was neither (in the language 
of the law) any corpus delicti, nor proof of criminality. 

It is under this head of his argument that the prisoner is said 
to have made those admissions of his guilt which are supposed to 
supersede the necessity of all further proof; than which a greater 
mistake (to call it by no harsher term) never was committed by 
any set of men having the use of their reason. 

To any one who heard the trial it was evident that the whole 
argument on the second exception was put hypothetically, that it 
was built upon the supposition of its being proved that the prisoner 
was the author or publisher of the libel. “ Jf,” said he, “ I am 
the author of the letters, then I contend there is no criminality in 
them.” This hypothesis was the very hinge on which his whole 
argument turned. Had he acknowledged himself to be the author, 
and proceeded to vindicate what he had done, then, whatever 
questions might have arisen as to the magnitude of his offence and 
the measure of punishment due to it, there could have been none 
as to the verdict; but to torture an argument purely hypothetical, 
a concession made merely and confessedly for the sake of argument, 
into an admission of guilt, is to convert shadows into realities, to 
confound the meaning of words, and to sap the very foundations of 
all reasoning and justice. 

Whether it was regular and legal, or whether the prisoner was 
well advised in proposing exceptions to the competency of the 
Court, to enter so largely into what might be considered the body 
of his defence, are questions quite immaterial, and foreign to fhe 
consideration of what appears to me by far the most important 
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feature of the case. It is sufficient that the Court allowed him 
to adopt that course, and having permitted him in that stage of 
the proceeding to go into a justification of the crime imputed to 
him, who could have dreamt that his own argument would thus be 
turned against himself, when that very argument was conditional, 
and depended altogether upon a fact that remained to be proved, 
and which fact the prisoner, in his interrogatories, had solemnly 
denied ¢ 

It is also not unimportant to observe that as no copy or record 
of the prisoner’s pleadings was preserved, the Commissioners, 
whose imperfect knowledge of the English language was manifested 
in every stage of the trial, must have come to a decision upon 
their supposed apprehension of what was said or admitted by the 
prisoner in the course of a long and rapid extemporaneous address, 
the greater part of which must have been uniatelligible to the 
Court. 

I purposely avoid touching upon other parts of this case that 
are open to much observation, or making any distinction between 
the proceedings of the first and second hearing, not willing to raise 
trifling objections or to diseuss dubious points, and being mainly 
anxious to bring the most important feature of the case under con- 
sideration, and to place it in a clear and satisfactory point of view. 
If I have succeeded in doing this, and in showing that the supposed 
admissions of the prisoner rest altogether on a mistaken view of 


his argument, and consequently that there is a total absence of all 
evidence of his guilt, then | hope the result of this trial will lead 
to an early and effectual amendment of the judicial system of, this 
colony. 

As I am influenced by no personal feelings towards any of the 
parties concerned, and have no interested or factious purposes to 
serve, I shall not stop to apologize for interfering in a matter in 


which I may have only an indirect interest. It is that interest 
however which every British subject must have, who is jealous of 
the honour of his country, and able to appreciat2 the blessings of a 
just and impartial administration of the laws. It is not the cause 
nor the conduct of Mr. Edwards that I am advocating—I know 
nothing of him whatever—neither is it the cause of any individual 
or any party in which I am interested, but it is the great cause of 
law and justice, the very foundation and security of all our civil 
and religious rights, that induces me to take up the pen. 

Instead of envying the feelings of those persons who can view 
with indifference measures the most unconstitutional or unjust, be- 
sause they do not immediately affect themselves, or for fear of the 
consequences, I rather desire to imitate the example of an eminent 
philanthropist, the late Mr. Granville Sharp, who considered it a 
duty, and made it a point never to eonceal his sentiments on any 
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subject of moment whenever there was a probability of answering 
any good purpose by avowing them. He was convinced that right 
was not only to be adopted, but to be maintained on all occasions 
without regard to consequences probable or possible, for these must 
after all be left to the disposal of Divine Providence, which has 
declared a blessing in favour of right. Fully concurring in these 
sentiments, 
I remain, &e. &c. 

Cape Town, June 10, 1824. 


However criminal the former life of Edwards may have 
been, there was at least one Judge on the bench before which 
he was tried who had merited transportation at least as well as he. 
Mr. Bresler, who was one of the members of the Court that con- 
demned this man, and who also sat on the trial of his former col- 
league, Buissinné, was discovered soon afterwards to have himself 
been guilty of defrauding the revenue to the amount of several 
thousand pounds. This fraud had taken place some years ago, 
when Bresler held the office of Receiver. It had (large as the sum 
was) escaped the notice of the auditor; and came to light at last 
only through the scrutiny of the Commissioners of Inquiry in ex- 
amining the old accounts. The wretched man did not await a trial ; 
but, as soon as he found that detection and infamy were inevitable, 
he went home and cut his throat ! 


It is a singular coincidence, that Bresler was the Commissioner of 
the Court for the trial of Buissinné. What must his feelings have 
been when sitting on the judgment-seat! What may have been 
the feelings of others similarly circumstanced ! 


It is a fact not less singular and striking, that there now exists, in 
the hand-writing of the unfortunate Bresler, a paper sent to England 
by him after the second capture of the Colony, disclosing the names 
of all those who were concerned in the robbery of the public trea- 
sury in the night of the 6th January 1806, and stating the precise 
share of plunder which each individual obtained on that occasion ; 
and that in this remarkable document are to be found the names of 
some others who also occupied seats upon the immaculate bench 
that condemned Buissinné, Edwards, and Carnall. 


Such is a slight specimen of the impartiality and purity of the 
worshipful Court of Justice, which holds at its disposal (or at the 
disposal of the fearful power that may move all its pegs at plea- 
sure) the property, characters, and lives of his Majesty’s subjects 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 


The office of Colonial Secretary is a high and honourable ap- 
pointment from home ; but the Colonial Secretary is only the hand, 
which must not question what the head dictates. He possesses no 
power even of protesting against the most culpable actions of the 
Governor. If he ventures to quarrel with him, he is ruined. The 
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late Secretary, Colonel Bird, so long as he retained the good graces 
of Lord Charles Somerset, was favoured and smiled upon, and pro- 
moted by the home Government. ‘The moment he lost the graces 
of the Governor, and ventured to remonstrate against some of his 
measures, all the merit of his long and active services was cancelled ; 
and, though unimpeached in his public character, he was dismissed 
at once from his office by Lord Bathurst, and without a reason as- 
signed, merely because Lord Charles Somerset required it. 


Every proclamation of the Governor is a Jaw at the Cape ; and 
whether it be an entirely new enactment or an abrogation of an old 
one, or however inconsistent it may be with colonial law and prac- 
tice, or with former proclamations still in foree, it must be obeyed 
if the Governor wills. Nay, proclamations directly at variance with 
each other, may be equaily in force, and either side may be acted 
upon according as the authorities find expedient ; and the people 
are bound to know and obey those decrees, though they may be at 
the same time denied access to peruse them at the public offices 
where alone they are to be found upon record.* 


In fine, it may be affirmed without the slightest exaggeration, 
that the Governor of the Cape of Goed Hope possesses a practical 
authority, under the British dominion, infinitely more despotic and 
uncontrolled than any absolute sovereign in Europe, and, excepting 
in the use of the bowstring and scimitar, more resembling the despo- 
tism of a Turkish Pasha than any other sort of Government with 
which we can readily compare it. At Cape Town, where there are 
always to be found some independent men among the mass of civil 
functionaries, military officers, Indian residents, and British mer- 
chants, and where public opinion has consequently never entirely 
lost its influence, the exercise of direct oppression, the bold arm 
of naked despotism, have been less frequently displayed. It is in 
the provinces that the system is openly exemplified in all its defor- 
mity ; and to the remote provinces I shall therefore conduct the 
reader in my next article. 





TO A LADY, ON HEARING HER SING. 


Ox! breathe again that strain divine, 
Sweet seraph-daughter of the Nine ; 
For, lo! Pieria’s Muses throng 

To hear from earth so sweet a song. 





* Examples of this fact will be given hereafter. 





To a Lady, on hearing her Sing. 


When to the skies thy notes ascend, 
Angels, amazed, their harps suspend, 
And wonder that an earthly tone 

Can breathe still sweeter than their own; 


While every rivall’d note is hush’d, 
And every burning finger flush’d, 
And every trembling chord unstrung, 
Touch’d by the magic of thy tongue. 


The feather’d choir, that fill the grove 
With warbling notes of joy and love, 
Feel, as around thy strain they throng, 
Despair and envy at thy song. 


And when in home’s dear hallow'd bowers 
The bird of night awakes her powers, 
To pour beneath the Moon-beam pale 
The plaint of Love’s despairing tale ; 


If thou, perchance, indulge the dream, 
Of all that hangs on Cynthia’s beam, 
And to her orb thy vespers raise, 

In some sad song of happier days, 


Sweet Philomela’s warbling throat, 
Striving to catch thy sweeter note, 
Will swell her plaintive lay again, 
And charm the night in richer strain. 


The distant orbs of mystic song, 

That move in circling dance along, 

Will each o’erflow his radiant urn, 

And Heaven with brighter fires will burn ; 


While every silver-dropping star, 
That beams a sun to worlds afar, 
Through the wide burning galaxy, 
Will hail the reign of harmony. 


Vain, then, the Poet’s boast of old, 
Though classic bards the tale have told, 
How Orpheus and 'Terpander’s lay 
Could charm the rage of beasts away : 


A dearer passion thou canst move, 
And win the firmest heart to love ; 
And teach the coldest breast to feel, 
And stay the universal wheel. 
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MR. SHELLEY AND THE ‘ QUARTERLY REVIEW.’ 


To change our opinion, is merely to be wiser to-day than we 
were yesterday: at least, we hope so. But even if it be not, time 
will effect changes in our sentiments, and in some measure compel 
us, in spite of ourselves, to feel the influence of the intellectual re- 
volutions going on in the world around us. Even they who set out 
with offering fruitless opposition to the progress of truth, and are 
least scrupulous in the weapons they use, begin in a short time to 
fluctuate in their purpose, and, striking into the common path, pro- 
ceed with the crowd. Nothing can be more vain than to attempt 
to make the world retrograde ; it is trying to turn back the stream 
of time, which, in flowing onward, will always throw up strange 
novelties on its surface. ‘The party of which the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view’ is the organ, has long contended in vain with those swarms of 
daring opinions, partly false and partly true, which, like ominous 
birds, precede invariably all great changes in the affairs of this 
world. They reflect not, it seems, that though they should succeed 
in scaring away the signs, still the events would not follow the less 
inevitably ; as shooting the sea-mews, that appear flocking towards 
the shore before a tempest, would not keep the whirlwind and the 
thunder-cloud at sea. Ordinary men think what the times sug- 
gest, and no more. ‘They cannot by any means raise their minds to 
pure truth, or sufficiently abstract themselves from the contagious 
influence of prevailing notions, to observe the tendencies of public 
opinion, and diseover in what channels it is likely to move next. 
The ‘ Quarterly Review’ has always been in the hands of ordinary 
men, ecclesiastic or secular ; and these, not having the wit to dis- 
cern the real progress of opinion, have always been beating about 
the bush, and losing their labour. When they first began their 
career, it was their object to dam up the torrent of infidelity which 
they saw overflowing the country ; against the few who openly 
threw down the gauntlet, they set their redoubtable lance in the 
rest, and tilted most furiously; but having been baffled, overthrown, 
and trampled upon ; convicted of false and dishonourable prac- 
tices ; fined, scouted, and contemned by the public, they have now 
grown more tame and tractable, and will suffer very fearful notions 
to walk unmolested, if they forbear insulting them in their sanctum 
sanctorum. The truth is, they have walked among the wicked 
until they have learned their ways ; for an experienced eye may 
now frequently discern the taint of incredulity even in their most 
guarded speculations, and, in their unwonted tolerance, an approach 
towards that scepticism against which they originally thundered 
like so many Salmoneuses. 


The history of their criticism of Shelley, which may be given in 
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very few words, will in some measure illustrate our position. 
Shelley's notions, it should be remembered, both in philosophy and 
poetry, continued the same to the last; that is, his philosophy, ac- 
cording to our opinion, was always false and puerile, his original 
poetry frequently unintelligible, gorgeous, and cold. ‘The tone of his 
eritics, however, was very different. In 1819, when reviewing the 
‘ Laon and Cythna,’ and the ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ (a rifacimento of the 
same wild story,) both published the year previous, the Quarterly 
Reviewers confined themselves a good deal to the refutation or ex- 
posure of Mr. Shelley’s opinions. In doing this, they by no means 
discovered so much malevolent fury as the ‘ Prometheus Unbound’ 
afterwards called forth ; but still their tone of criticism was some- 
what harsh. ‘They informed the world that Mr. Shelley was one 
of a sect that had declared eternal war with -“ Easter Offerings ” 
and “ Tithe-pigs,” or, in other words, with the established Church ; 
and that “ of all his brethren,” (mark that, reader,) he carried 
“ to the greatest length the doctrines of the sect.” The Reviewers 
had heard, perhaps, that the poetical estrum had hurried Milton 
into the daring absurdity of saying that Eve was the fairest of her 
own daughters, and Adam of all men born after him; and they 
thought it would be a graceful figure of speech, to make Mr. 
Shelley “ the boldest of his brethren.” In spite, however, of his 
vehement advocacy of blasphemy, &c., they allowed he was pos- 
sessed of great powers of mind, and (adopting his own phraseology 

“ intended by Nature (the name he would have set upinstead of ra 
for better things.” We profess to know nothing whatever of the in- 
tentions of Nature; but we fear that, if he meant to serve religion 
by what he said, whoever wrote that criticism was intended for a 
cap and bells. What can be more absurd in an advocate of religion 
than the display of vehement terror and alarm at the appearance of 
every infidel publication? What more likely to give these publi- 
cations currency? Men sympathize with energy, in whatever cause 
it may happen to be exerted ; and, therefore, to deck out their an- 
tagonist with fearful powers, and invincible activity in effecting mis- 
chief, was the surest method they could have chosen to open for his 
opinions a way to general circulation. ‘They said, but they did 
not believe, that Shelley’s opinions carried with them their own 
antidote in their extravagance ; for had this been their creed, how 
ridiculous were their laboured refutations of them! And how ill- 
founded the apprehension contained in the following passage :— 
“ Though we should be sorry to see the * Revolt of Islam’ in our 
readers’ hands, we are bound to say that it is not without beautifal 
passages; that the language is, in general, free from errors of 
taste; and the versification free and harmonious. In these respects 
it resembles the latter productions of Mr. Southey,” (in some other 
respects it resembles Mr. Southey’s earlier productions, as‘ Joan 
of Arc,’ &c.,) “ though the tone is less subdued, and the copy 
altogether more luxuriant and ornate than the original.” The 
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mention of Mr. Southey naturally suggests Wordsworth to the Re- 
viewer’s mind, and the thought of these being on his side gives him 
courage to denominate Mr. Shelley and “ his brethren” a “ mise- 
rable crew of atheists or pantheists.” No doubt Shelley was an 
atheist, and spent his whole life in inculeating atheism ; but we 
apprehend he had very few pupils, and there can now be little 
danger of the number being increased by the spread of his atheisti- 
cal writings, which already slumber with the kindred dulness of 
Giordano Bruno and Vanini. If the /atter labours of Southey and 
Wordsworth were meant as antidotes, they combated a poison 
which dissipated itself ; they have proved the temporary antagonists 
of a temporary disease, and are now no longer needed nor cared for. 
We agree with the Reviewers that the ‘ Revolt of Islam’ is, or 
rather was, eminently obscure and dull, having very little ribaldry, 
and no “ personal scandal” ; that the story of it was too absurd 
for laughter, the execution too contemptible for criticism. Why 
did they review it? For the few fine passages it contained? No. 
They took it up, because its utter absurdity gave them an oppor- 
tunity of casting obloquy on the party in politics to which Mr. 
Shelley unfortunately attached himself. We say unfortunately, 
because his notions were calculated to bring odium on 


The holiest cause that pen or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained— 


the cause of Liberty. 


Undoubtedly the ‘ Quarterly ’ exposed its own fears and incapa- 
city in this critique, as well as its malice. For example, after 
citing a few middling stanzas, it goes on to say :-— These, with all 
their imperfections, are beautiful stanzas ; they are, however, of 
rare occurrence !” 'T'o be sure; wild and inconsistent and tasteless 
as Shelley was, he yet avoided the absurdity of reprinting the same 
lines in various parts of the same poem, which he must have done 
to make them of more frequent occurrence. The critic wanted to 
say that, though] the stanzas he had just quoted were good, the 
poem contained very few besides deserving the same praise ; for 
that, as a whole, it was “ insupportably dull, and laboriously ob- 
scure.” We perfectly agree with him; but then, how shall we 
reconcile this with what follows, vol. xxi., p. 466: “ Mr. Shelley 
is neither a dull, nor, considering his disadvantages, a very ignorant 
man ;” a conclusion at which the Reviewer arrived by perusing his 
dull book. From the same source, too, he learned to conceive that 
the pantheistical poet had tolerably good abilities: “We have 
already said what we think of his powers as a poet, and doubtless, 
with those powers, he might have risen to respectability in any 
honourable post which he had chosen to pursue, if to his talents he 
had added industry, subordination, and good principles.” This 
was written in April 1819, vol. xxi., No. 42. Little more than two 
years afterwards, No. 51, October 1821, the ‘ Quarterly Review’ 
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contained a notice of the ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ a poem decidedly 
superior, in most respects, to the ‘ Revolt of Islam’ But, by this 
time the critic had lost all hopes of converting the “ pantheist” by 
moderate and dignified criticism, which, in comparison of what 
followed, the article on ‘ Laon and Cythna’ might be said to be. 
Here, therefore, he begins by declaring the poem before him utterly 
unintelligible ; and, not satisfied with making so dashing an asser- 
tion of that work in particular, steps into his generals, and says, 
—“< In Mr. Shelley’s poetry all is brilliance, vacuity, and confu- 
sion ;’—* the predominating characteristic of Mr. Shelley’s poetry 
is its frequent and total want of meaning.” p. 169. Next page he 
observes—* If we should completely establish this charge,” (viz. 
that Shelley’s poetry was mere nonsense,) “ we look upon the 
question of Mr. Shelley’s poetical merits as at an end ; (wonder- 
ful ') for he who has the trick of writing very showy verses, with- 
out ideas, or without coherent ideas, can contribute to the instrue- 
tion of none,” (what an amazing discovery!) “and can please 
only those who have learned to read without having ever learned 
to think.” An ignorant reader of this class, he observes, “ may 
possibly have his fancy tickled into a transient feeling of satisfac- 
tion.” We confess the critic does convict Mr. Shelley of having 
written some extraordinary specimens of nonsense, but we can 
hardly allow that these specimens warranted the following: “ In 
short, it is not too much to affirm, that in the whole volume there 
is not one original image of nature, one simple expression of human 
feeling, or one new association of the appearances of the moral with 
those of the material world.” “ Take away from him (Shelley) 
the unintelligible, the confused, the incoherent, the bombastic, the 
affected, the extravagant, the hideously gorgeous,—and ‘ Prome- 
theus,’ and the poems which accompany it, will sink at once into 
nothing.” However, the critic is disposed to make this a merit in 
his subject—* It is a praiseworthy precaution in an author,” says 
he, “ to temper irreligion and sedition with nonsense,so that he may 
avail himself, if need be, of the plea of lunacy, before the tribunals 
of his country.” ‘Travelling onward in the “ confusion and vacuity ” 
of the ‘ Prometheus,’ he again stumbles on a choice example of 
nonsense, and then stops to congratulate himself; he finds he has 
hit upon the very thing he was in search of, and exclaims—* Mr. 
Shelley’s poetry is, in sober sadness, drivelling ‘ prose run mad’ :” 
“his poems are at war with reason, with taste, with virtue, in 
short, with all that dignifies man, or that man reveres.” 

Well !—other five years passed away, during which poor Shelley 
was gathered to his fathers, and his ‘ Remains’ were published by 
his accomplished widow. The critic had now, June 1826, to review 
the nonsense of a dead writer, and 

} A change came o’er the spirit of his dream ! 
He remembered the Latin proverb>— Nil de mortuis nisi bonum,” 
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and betook himself to his task with an altered spirit, a pen no 
longer flowing with gall and bitterness, but dropping words of 
humanity and regret. With peculiar indulgence, he forbore to no- 
tice the posthumous pieces written in the old strain; and confined 
his remarks to Mr. Shelley’s translations, indisputably the best things 
he ever executed, and perhaps the only ones deserving the attention 
of the public. From an inditer of blasphemous gibberish, equally 
devoid of taste and reason, Mr. Shelley now appeared to be a per- 
son possessing “ a fine ear for harmony, a great command of poetical 
language—a fine liveliness both of feeling and imagination ”—as a 
person, in short, who “ wanted little to be a distinguished original 
poet ” but distinctness of conception, and regulation of taste. As 
a translator, he is said to have had “ every requisite for the at- 
tainment of excellence.” ....... His verse, at once chastened 
and inspired by the continued contemplation of consummate art, 
was capable, not only of reaching a classical gracefulness, but of 
reflecting vividly the strength of genius and the projection of its 
language.” “ Our literature can show few translations from the 
Greek poets more elegant than his of the‘ Hymn to Mercury, and 
the ‘ Cyclops of Euripides ;’ nor, in spite of a few inaccuracies, 
could Goéthe himself desire to see the effect of the famous Mayday- 
night scene of his ‘ Faust’ transferred into any foreign language 
with more truth and vigour than Mr. Shelley’s version exhibits. 
The reader is aware that Mephistopheles carries Faust to the great 
wizard festival, shortly after the consummation of Margaret’s ruin. 
The opening of their adventures in this region of enchantment is 
thus admirably given”; and the passage of Mr. Shelley’s transla- 
tion is copied at considerable length. Introductory to another ex- 
tract, the critic observes: ‘‘ Noris the fellowing, in another style, 
less exquisite.” And in the next page: “'T'o show how well the 
man who could serve the Gothic muse in this way, could feel and 
transfer the polished graces of an Attic master, we shall transcribe 
part of the first chorus in Mr. Shelley’s version of the Cyclops;” 
which passage, though we shall not now copy it, we consider quite 
as good as the Reviewer does. In conclusion, he has these words : 
“ One department of our literature has, without doubt, sustained 
a heavy loss in the early death of this unfortunate and misguided 
gentleman.” Does he mean the blasphemous department of our 
literature ? And is it really a heavy loss to be delivered from a 
man whose poetry was nothing but “ drivelling prose run mad”? 
Are we then at length come to this, that the “ ravings of Atheism,” 
&c., are to be designated by the terms “ duleia vitia” in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review’? Doubtless to those who dwell in Albemarle Street, 
a light hath sprung up, and they begin to perceive, by the help of 
it, that heartless malevolent abuse will no longer pass for criticism. 
Perhaps the new conductors of the ‘ Quarterly’ have felt a touch 
of liberalism, and are inelined to wipe out, as far as they may, the 
remembrance of their predecessors’ sins’—Twere a work of charity. 














LOVERS’ RECOLLECTIONS. 


Hasr thou forgot the magic tie 
That once endear’d thy soul to mine ? 

Th’ impassion’d gaze, the burning sigh, 

That told thee all my soul was thine ? 


Then turn the page of memory o’er, 
And bid each past impression live ; 

From Lethe’s stagnant stream restore 
Joys which were thine alone to give. 


With me, loved maid, those hours recount, 
When freely we together drew, 

From purest Love’s exhaustless fount, 
Joys which before we never knew. 


What though the Fates asunder tore 

Two hearts, that, bursting with the pain, 
Profusely bled at every pore, 

And oozed a pang from every vein ; 


Yet, dearest, as we ’ve met again, 

Still ardent, faithful, fond, and true, 
Let us the holy hour enchain, 

And all our transports past renew. 


Give me once more that pledge of love, 
The kiss which seal’d our earliest vow ; 

Which nothing earthly e’er could move, 
Which heaven still sees unbroken now. 


And, as thy rubies cling to mine, 

I'll drink the sigh, that, half supprest, 
Trembles upon that lip divine, 

As softly stealing from thy breast. 


Where, where are those encircling arms, 
Which round my neck thou oft hast thrown, 
And, sighing, swore that all thy charms 
Were ever mine—and mine alone ? 


Bid them again be fondly twined 
Around a heart no change could sever— 
A heart which even Death will find 
Responsive to thine own for ever. 


While that chaste bosom, which, in youth, 
My pillow, thou wert wont to call, 

Shall teach again the heavenly truth— 

‘That mutual love is all in all. 









LETTER OF A CIVIL SERVANT TO SIR CHARLES FORBES, 
BART., M. P. 


In concluding our review of this Work, to which we have already 
devoted two previous articles,* we may be permitted to repeat a 
remark made at the close of one of them, in reference to the ap- 
parent disproportionately extended notice of a very small publica- 
tion. The work itself professes indeed to be “ a very hasty view 
of eur Indian Administration;” but, hasty as it is, it touches on 
every branch of it ;—on the ‘ Home Administration,’ as it is called, 
including the Board of Control and the Court of Directors ; on the 
Local Administration, as it affects the civil and military servants 
_and the European residents; and on the rule exercised over the 

Natives of the country itself. It is true,that “ a very hasty view” 
even of these important subjects may be included within the limits 
of a pamphlet; or, in a still more abbreviated form, it might be 
brought within the compass of a single sheet of paper. But who- 
soever would analyze this “ very hasty view,” for the purpose of 
pointing out its errors or defects, and drawing attention to the por- 
tions worthy of adoption and praise, must, if he would support his 
criticism by reasoning and illustration, go much more deeply into 
detail than the author himself has thought it necessary to do. It 
is easy enough, in the dogmatical style of modern reviewing, to give 
sweeping praise or censure to writings under examination, without 
condescending to give reasons for either. But, as we never venture 
to give publicity to any opinion without having in our minds what 
appears to us good and sufficient grounds for entertaining it, we are 
always anxious to give the reader the reasons which influence our 
own judgment, that he may see for himself how far these make 
the opinions, in support of which they are offered, worthy of his 
adeption. Oracles have always been remarkable for their brevity: 
and authorities that are superior to reasoning may issue their de- 
crees in few words. But we prefer the masterly and beautiful ad- 
dresses of the American Presidents to the speeches of the European 
Monarchs : and while treatises of many volumes are often written on 
a single text, and debates of days in succession maintained on some 
one proposition suggested in a single paragraph, we think that a 
pamphlet of fifty pages may contain sufficient materials, to one 
who is earnestly desirous of illustrating fairly the merits and de- 
merits of its suggestions, for even a more extended review than 
that which it has received at our hands. 





* See the ‘ Oriental Herald’ for August and September, vol. x. pp. 223, 
and 651. 
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We pass from this introductory digression to resume our examin- 
ation of the remaining portion of the work ; and continue as before 
to let the author be heard in his own language, rather than through 
our interpretation of his meaning. He commences the third 
section of his ‘ Letter to Sir Charles Forbes’ thus: 


“« Having thus taken a very hasty view of our Indian administra- 
tion, as connected with Europe and Europeans, I will proceed as 
briefly to state the opinions which I entertain on the same subject, 
as applied to the Natives of the East. This part of the subject 
has often formed a topic of discussion between us, and it is also 
that upon which I consider that you have been placed in a posi- 
tion, during your residence in India, more favourable to forming 
liberal and unprejudiced opinions than the majority of those to whose 
authority, on Indian affairs, deference is usually paid. Placed as 
you were, from the extent and variety of your mercantile pursuits, 
in direct, and, if I may use the expression, social communication 
with Natives of wealth and talent, you had opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with their feelings on all subjects of Government, 
which are studiously concealed from the public functionaries, by 
whom Government is administered. In communications between 
public officers and the Natives, there is always the reserve of mas- 
ter and servant—there is no equality ; and therefore there is no 
real confidence.” , 

This statement is unquestionably correct : and this admission as 
undeniable as it is important. But what a field of reflection does 
this single paragraph open to the mind of the reader? what a train 
of inferences are fairly deducible from this single disclosure? It 
is here admitted, and no one acquainted with the people of India 

‘an for a moment doubt the fact, that there is no real confidence 
reposed by them in their rulers. ‘Could this have been the case if 
we had never broken our faith towards them ? or if we consulted 
their feelings and wishes, as well as our own interests, in the mea- 
sures by which their rights and happiness were to be so deeply 
affected as they are by almost every act and regulation of the 
authorities to which they are snbject? Certainly not. It was 
considered the greatest reproach to Lord Amherst to say that he 
had lost the confidence of all his countrymen in India: but here is 
a Civil Servant of the East India Company, far from being an 
enemy to the system, but simply desirous of seeing it improved, a 
person who has no doubt passed some years in the country itself, 
who says freely that the public officers of the Company’s Govern- 
ment, which include nearly all the European population of India, 
have not, and never had, the least confidence placed in them by the 
people, who therefore never venture to reveal to them their real 
sentiments, but keep them always studiously concealed! Now, to 
those who know much of the Asiatic character, itis hardly necessary 
to say, that a disposition to flatter, to reverence, nay, almost to pay 
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the homage of worship to persons. in authority, is the natural ten- 
dency and prevailing characteristic of Asiatics generally, and of 
Indians in particular ;—while of this we may be certain, that as long 
as the feelings of the Natives, on all subjects of Government, were 
really favourable to their rulers, they never would be concealed, 
inasmuch as it is always as agreeable to the ears of men in power 
to listen to eulogies on their measures as it is to the tongues 
of their subjects to utter them. This “ studious concealment” of 
the feelings of the Natives is therefore the strongest symptom that 
could be shown of deep and universal dissatisfaction with the 
yoke under which they suffer: and the ‘ Civil Servant’ in this only 
corroborates the opinion of all who have gone before him, down to 
Sir John Malcolm, the latest authority on the subject—that the 
feelings of the Natives are hostile to our rule because they think it 
unjust and oppressive. 

The writer of the ‘ Letter’ admits, however, that it is of great 
importance to ascertain what those feelings and opinions really are ; 
and thinks the position in which Sir Charles Forbes was placed, as 
a merchant, unconnected with Government, such as to have given 
him opportunities of knowing them which could never have occurred 
to any public functionary. But if it be of importance for rulers to 
ascertain the real feelings of the people, in order that they may 
shape their legislative measures with some reference to the views 
taken by the people themselves of their own interests and happiness, 
there never has been a more safe, or more efficient mode of obtain- 
ing a perfect knowledge of this, than through a Free Press. An 
individual merchant, like Sir Charles Forbes, supposing him to 
enjoy the unlimited confidence of all those few Natives by whom he 
could be surrounded, would know the sentiments of a very small 
portion of the population in India. But there are Natives who, 
even to the European gentlemen with whom they are most inti- 
mate, would hesitate to express their opinions freely on many sub- 
jects connected withthe Government of the country. The suggestion 
made by De Lolme, of a temple in which every individual might de- 
posit his sentiments, with the certainty of having them made public, 
without fear of punishment for their want of conformity with those of 
persons in authority,* would completely effect this object. The Press 
is that temple, and there never yet has been one so effective, nor one 
which every friend of the freedom and happiness of man should be so 
proud to support and defend. Mr. Mill, in his instructive ‘ History of 





* “Tf, for example, in an empire of the East, a place could be found which, 
rendered respectable by the ancient religion of the people, might ensure 
safety to those who should bring thither their observations of any kind, and 
from this sanctuary printed papers should issue, which, under a certain seal, 
might be equally respected, and which in their daily appearance should ex- 
ainine and freely discuss the conduct of the cadis, the pashas, the vizir, the 
divan and the sultan himself.—that would immediately introduce some degree 
of liberty.""—De Lolme on the Constitution of England. Svo, p. 299. 
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India,’ has truly said, that “ the great remedy for all the defects 
of Government is to let in upon them the lights of publicity and 
censure ;” and this remedy is more needed in India than in any 
country of which we have any knowledge. But the confidential 
communications of a few Native merchants, however wealthy and 
respectable, with some one distinguished individual to whom they 
may occasionally unbosom themselves, will not effect this. It can 
only be obtained by permitting every man, who has an opinion to 
offer, to be heard, and to let that opinion be known to the Govern- 
ment as well as to the community, through a medium equally ac- 
cessible to all. For this we have conscientiously and disinte- 
restedly contended from the first moment that our thoughts were 
directed to the consideration of Indian affairs ; and every fact we 
witness, and every argument we hear advanced, either for or against 
its admission, tends only to confirm us more strongly in our con- 
viction, that it is the best, if not the only efficient remedy ever yet | 
devised for the evils which, through irresponsible governments, 
continue to afflict humanity. The writer of the ‘ Letter’ goes on 
to say : 

“ Our system of government proceeds upon the practical principle 
of excluding the Natives from all places of trust and emolument. 
In civil life they may rise to the rank of clerks, head-constables, 
and interpreters of Hindoo and Mahometan law; while, in the 
army, they attain a rank not really more important than that of 
non-commissioned officer. ‘To justify the continuance of a system 
so contrary to all sound principles, a strong case of absolute neces- 
sity should be established. ‘To try the existence of this necessity 
let us examine two questions: First, are the Natives, in point of 
fitness, unequal to higher employment? Or, if fit, would the 
stability of our empire be hazarded by their being so employed ? 
We will first apply these questions to civil offices. If we may 
believe the reports of diplomatic conferences, as contained in the 
correspondence from India, the Natives possess considerable shrewd- 
ness, and many of the higher intellectual powers ; at least the 
political residents at the several Native courts represent them- 
selves as having required the full application of their own men- 
tal energies and acquirements to deal with Mahomedan and 
Mahratta ministers. ‘There may, indeed, be some persons who 
are not disposed to attach very great importance to the pro- 
tocols of conferences prepared by British diplomatists in India ; 
who look upon them as deserving the description of the Roman 
satirist—* Que mellitos verborum globulos, et omnia dicta, facta 
quasi papavere et sesamo sparsa.’ The keen encounter of wits, it 
will be said, must have an appearance of equality, or there would 
be no merit in success. However, the results of negociations, con- 
ducted between English and Native negociators, prove that the 
latter possess knowledge and power of mind nearer to equality than 
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might have been expected. My reason for taking diplomatic pro- 
ceedings as the exemplification of comparative talent is, that it is 
only in those proceedings that any opportunity for the exertion of 
Native talent is afforded. I will therefore assume that the mental 
capacity of our Native subjects is much beyond the present range 
of their official eligibility, and proceed to examine the policy of ex- 
tending that eligibility. 

“The British Government has succeeded in India to Native 
states, abounding in all the defects belonging to ill-administered 
military despotisms ; the forms of government were throughout 
essentially defective, and the evil was aggravated, in most instances, 
by the positive decay and decre »pitude of the supreme authority. 
The first necessity of human society, security of life and property, 
was unsatisfied ; while the political convulsions consequent on the 
dissolution of the empire of Delhi presented xo hope of future im- 
provement. 'The most intemperate revilers of the British adminis- 
tration in India will hardly venture to deny that, as compared with 
the governments to which it succeeded, great benefits have been con- 
ferred on the population. Life and property are secured; and 
there is, if not an enlightened or « xpeditious, at least an equal dis- 
pensation of justice. ‘These are substantial improvements, and 
must have produe sed their full impression on their first introduction. 
But however substantial the improvement, the uninterrupted en- 
joyment of the advantage diminishes the value, in comparison with 
the pre-existing and different condition. Mere security of life and 
property may be compared to atmospheric air, the valug of which 
is only fully appreciated under deprivation. Unless we ean men- 
tally disqualify our Native subjects, we may rest assured that they 
must feel, and perhaps at last deeply resent, their practical ex- 
clusion from some share in the higher branches of administration ; 
that a mere security of animal existence will not satisfy ; and that 
THE INTELLECT WHICH CANNOT FIND A NATURAL OUTLET, WILL 
INWARDLY FESTER TILL IT CORRODES AND FATALLY INJURES THE 
WHOLE FRAME OF SOCIETY.” 


On the first portion of this extract we may observe, that who- 
ever attempts to justify the exclusion of Native Iudians from office 
on the ground of inferiority of intellect, is either ignorant of the 
people of whom he speaks, or, what is worse, must wilfully pervert 
his knowledge of them to serve the purposes of despotism. In the 
case of the African negroes, the Caribbee Indians, the Papaws of 
the Eastern Archipel: igo, and a few other wild and untutored races 
of men, there is some colourable plea for the assumption of phy- 
sical inferiority ; though, in reflecting on the history of the Egyp- 
tians, the Nubians, and the Carthaginians, we feel persuaded that 
it is mere assumption. But against the Natives of Hindoostan we 
never yet heard such an insinuation: and while the Institutes of Menu, 
the Commentaries of Akbar, and the writings of Ram Mohun Roy, 
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exist, to say nothing of all the intermediate productions of writers 
on various subjects, we can never deny to the Natives of India an 
intellectual capacity for the very highest attainments, however 
much the wild superstitions of their country may have turned that 
capacity into useless and unprofitable channels. Whoever has 
lived much among the people of India must have perceived indeed 
that, from the age of seven to fourteen, the talent of the young 
Mohammedan or Hindoo is much more fully developed than in the 
European under similar circumstances and at the same age; and 
also, that in the humbler walks of life, between the mere daily la- 
bourer and the opulent merchant, there is much more sagacity and 
more general knowledge in the Native of Hindoostan than in the 
peasant or small farmer of England, and far greater than in the 
mass of English soldiers and seamen with whom they may be com- 
pared in their own country. ‘There are very few domestic servants 
in India who cannot read and write: and some even maintain an 
extensive correspondence with friends and acquaintances at the 
distance of hundreds of miles. ‘There is not a sepoy in a Native 
regiment of cavalry or infantry who may not be considered as quite 
equal, and frequently superior in attainments as well as character, 
to the English of the same class with himself ; and among the very 
smallest shopkeepers in the country, whose whole trading capital 
does not amount to 10/. sterling, it is not uncommon to see written 
accounts, kept by the vender himself with a degree of neatness 
and minute accuracy of detail which would be considered highly 
creditable to a large European establishment. Of the capacity of 
the Natives for acquiring all that we can teach them, the schools 
of Caleutta furnish abundant proofs in the proficiency of Native 
pupils in all that is taught at them; and if they are inferior to the 
natives of Europe in actual attainments, it is because no pains have 
been bestowed in exercising that capacity on the same class of 
subjects. 

But we turn from this to the consideration of what is stated in 
the second portion of the extract from the letter of the ‘ Civil Ser- 
vant.’ The writer conceives “ security of life and property” to be 
“ the first necessity of human society ;” and, so conceiving, men- 
tions it as one of the great defects of the ancient Native govern- 
ments.that this necessity was unsatisfied. In this we differ from 
him: and we will state our reasons. If the security of life and 
property had been the first necessity, then it is clear, that under 
any circumstances which could be imagined, such security would 
be preferred above all other things. But the fact is notoriously 
the reverse. It would have been more correct to say, that happi- 
ness is the first necessity of human society. This it is which, 
under different modifications, is sought by every body, and this it 
is which is preferred to all other things. ‘To every man who enters 
the navy or army, the security of life is placed on a very frail 
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foundation ; by every man who voluntarily risks his capital in 
speculative projects of any kind, from ordinary commerce up to 
gambling and the turf, the security of property is as imperfectly 
enjoyed. All, however, that the parties ask, is, a corresponding 
hope of reward for the insecurity in which they voluntarily place 
themselves. ‘The sailor or soldier is satisfied that, though he may 
lose his life in the chances of war, or be made a cripple, and 
linger in a hospital for the remainder of his days, he may also 
acquire fame and fortune in his career, and wear his laurels and 
enjoy his wealth at least for a season. The merchant and the 
gambler feel after the same manner. If their insecurity of pro- 
perty is great, their gains may be also considerable ; and although 
they may end in being bankrupts, yet they may also be numbered 
among the wealthy and the honourable of the land. By far the 
larger majority of mankind are of this disposition: security of 
life is not their first necessity, for they would risk it for a thousand 
purposes, and abandon it altogether without scruple if they could 
not enjoy it in a free, an honourable, and a happy manner; neither 
is security of property of so much importance to them as its 
abundance, since they continually place the former in jeopardy to 
augment the latter. It is for this reason, we feel persuaded, that the 
Natives of India would much rather live under a government where 
neither their lives nor their properties were quite so secure as at 
present, provided they enjoyed more wealth, more consideration, 
and consequently more happiness, as long as they did live; instead 
of lingering out a weary existence, as they now do, shut out from 
all hope of attaining distinctions in the state, and so restricted in 
their property by the pressure of continual exactions, that the 
security of the little pittance left them is more a matter of benefit 
and congratulation to the Government than to the individual ; 
because all that it amounts to, beyond mere animal existence, is 
just sufficient to form a germ or seed from which future property 
may be produced, to. find its way, as almost all other property 
does in such countries, into the insatiable jaws of the publie coffers. 


On this subject we can speak with some experience ; and as the 
illustrations may be worth recording, we will introduce them here. 
We have had occasion to converse with free negroes in the West 
Indies, who, baving purchased their freedom, were for some time 
out of employment, and destitute of resources for immediate sub- 
sistence. On contrasting the precarious nature of their condition 
at such a moment with the certainty which they enjoyed, of food, 
clothing, medicine, and all that was necessary to the security of 
life and property, under their former masters’ care, we have asked 
them whether they did not prefer the secure and thoughtless to the 
insecure and care-engendering state. ‘The answer was uniformly 
the same. With freedom there is hope of improvement ; in slavery 
there is none. We prefer the power of acquiring abundance, 
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though checked by occasional want, to the mere pittance necessary 
to sustain existence, however secure. ‘This was not the language, 
but the sentiment, rudely expressed, was always the same. We 
have conversed with sailors of all nations, and invariably found that 
participation in the profits of a voyage, whether of whale-fishery, 
smuggling, privateering, or mere commerce, was always preferred 
to a low and regular pay ; and this feeling is not peculiar to per- 
sons of this class alone, but common to all ranks of the community. 
We had an opportunity in Egypt, however, of ascertaining the 
operation of this principle in a still more marked degrec, and in a 
manner which renders it extremely appropriate to the present occa- 
sion. ‘The people of Egypt were formerly governed by twenty-four 
Mameluke Beys, so accurately described by Volney, whose fidelity 
has never been surpassed. Under these rulers, security of life and 
property was scarcely enjoyed by any man in the country ; and, 
almost every month, some rich Christian, Jew, or Turk, was made 
to disgorge his wealth into the coffer of the Beys, when his head 
was frequently taken off as a security against his future murmar- 
ings. Egypt is at present governed by a single Viceroy, Moham- 
med Ali Pasha, who imitates all the European arts, adopts the 
greater part of its maxims, and governs by what is generally 
called a liberal and enlightened policy. His policy is, no doubt, 
very different from that of his predecessors the Mamelukes ; for he 
never suffers any persons to get rich enough to require being re- 
lieved of their superfluitiez. His system is one of grinding 
taxation, after the most approved methods of European skill. If 
any man in his dominions is more prosperous than another, it is not 
because he has a larger portion of the profits of his labour left to 
his enjoyment than his fellow. Nine-teuths of the produce of his 
fields are taken from him, and the other tenth is only left because 
that is necessary to provide seed and subsistence, without which the 
nine-tenths of the eusuing harvest would not be produced. He has, be- 
sides, his corn monopoly and salt-petre monopoly, his India 'Trading 
Company, and his European Commercial Association. He melts 
down the pure dollars of Spain to adulterate the silver into a base 
coin of artificial value; and resorts to every artifice that can be de- 
vised for the sake of draining his already impoverished people, and 
increasing the receipts of his treasury. But nowhere is security of life 
and property better established (excepting only, perhaps, among the 
military, where death is inflicted to maintain discipline) than in the 
dominions of Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt. It is the security, 
however, enjoyed by the negro slaves, whose lives are too valuable 
to their masters to be wantonly taken away ; they let them live, 
and secure them their daily food, that they may reap the profit of 
their labour. But if any Egyptian of the present day be asked 
how he likes this system of perfect security of life and property, he 
will execrate the name of Mohammed Ali and his grinding system 
of exaction, and sigh for the insecurity of the Mameluke Beys : 
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where, though some dozen men in a year, perhaps, had their lives 
and treasures forfeited to the state, the great mass of the people 
lived’ in comparative affluence, and every man, except the few who 
made a pompous parade of their riches, enjoyed in tranquillity the 
fruits of his labours. 


This is exactly the state of India at the present moment ; and 
the comparison made by its people with what they historically and 
traditionally know to have been its former condition, under their 
ancient rulers, is precisely the same as that of .he Egyptians. Like 
them, they are now literally ground to the dust. What with the 
exactions of the revenue collector on the one hand, the difficulty of 
obtaining credit for any of their agricultural operations on the 
other, and the continued craving of the English government after 
surplus revenue, to be drawn from every available source, by 
opium monopolies, salt monopolies, land assessments, seizures for 
arrears of rent, &c. &c., the unhappy Hindoo has just sufficient 
left him, barely perhaps a tenth, to linger out a miserable existence 
for another year, and so to creep on to the grave, living and 
breathing, not for his own enjoyment, or with the hope of making 
a comfortable provision for his family, but as a mere instrument of 
production, for the purpose of adding every year more wealth to 
that vast fund which is first dispersed in salaries to the civil and 
military servants of the country, and ultimately drained off from 
India altogether, the greater portion to be spent in maintaining cor- 
ruption in this country, and the rest to be bestowed on descendants 
here, whose fortunes are thus wrung from the labours of the Na- 
tive Indian, from the sweat of his furrowed brow, and the toils of his 
swarthy limbs. He too, like his brother in bondage, the Egyptian, 
would prefer, a hundred times over, the insecurity of life and pro- 
perty under former tyrants, to the system of secure, but hopeless, 
poverty in which he now remains. His ancient rulers did, no doubt, 
consult their own pleasure rather than his, in all they did; they 
were tyrants in principle and practice, but they permitted the great 
mass of the people to accumulate comforts around them. Their 
rulers wanted no surplus revenue to remit as tribute to another 
country ; they were not themselves turned houseless on the world, 
when their lands failed to yield their stated crops, because they 
could not pay their full measure of taxes. In short, they were per- 
mitted to live in some sort of affluence ; their agricultural labours 
were productive ; their manufactures were in general consumption, 
and well paid for; and they had property, though it might not 
always have been so secure as they could wish. But under the 
present system they have nothing ; and, therefore, security is an 
empty sound. The Government takes care that they shall not be 
interrupted in the accumulative process, because nine-tenths of the 
fruit of that accumulation is preparing to be poured into its own 
treasury, and the other tenth they also protect, because, as it has 
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been before remarked, this is the golden egg, which, if destroyed, 
would defeat all future production for their own benefit. The 
people of India know and feel this deeply ; and have penetration 
enough to discover that, to live under one set of tyrants, where 
property may be accumulated and enjoyed, though the security is 
not perfect, is much more desirable than to live under another set 
of tyrants, where the pressure of unrelenting exaction is such as to 
render the accumulation of property almost hopeless, and where 
the only enjoyment of which they are secure, is the privilege of 
living to sow their seed and reap their harvest for the benefit of 
their benevolent rulers ! 


It is not, therefore, to be an “ intemperate reviler of the British 
administration in India,” to deny, which we do, most conscientiously 
that, “as compared with the governments to which it succeeded, 
great benefits have been conferred (by it) on the population.”—If 
life and property are more secure, the one is less happy and the 
other less abundant, so as to render the security no equivalent for 
the loss of the other requisites. We have placed heavy and almost 
prohibitory restrictions on some of their agricultural products ; we 
have first weighed down with duties, and next extinguished by our 
machinery their beautiful fabrics ; we have taken from them their 
power, their wealth, and their consideration. And what have we 
given them in exchange? An improved system of land-tax, cus- 
toms, excise, and monopolies ; a disciplined army, to be turned against 
their own fathers, brothers, and children, if need be, or to be shot 
themselves if they refuse ; an intelligent civil service, to pass a cer- 
tain period in collecting the produce of their labours for their go- 
vernors, and ultimately themselves withdrawing to live upon their 
portion of this produce in England ; a wretched system of judica- 
ture, which is neither enlightened nor expeditious, nor equal, and 
from the courts of which all except rich suitors fly as far as they 
are able, and deem it the heaviest of calamities to fall within their 
power ; a few flying rope bridges over their rapid torrents, for the 
speed of conveying despatches ; a military road or two for facilitating 
the march of troops; a few good, but many more useless, institu- 
tions for education, confined chiefly to the Presidencies ; a bench 
of judges, whose jurisdiction extends only two or three miles from 
the seat of government, as far as Natives are concerned ; with a 
bishop, a large church establishment, and Christian missionaries, 
to do that for which any man would be imprisoned in England, 
namely, to overturn the established religion of the country, without, 
however, making any visible progress in conversion among the in- 
tellectual part of the population. The Natives know all this, as well 
as we do ourselves, and the subject forms a frequent topic of con- 
versation among them; but, as they cannot venture to give vent to 
their opinions or feelings through any public channel, we may be 
quite sure that, in the words of the ‘ Civil Servant,’ “ the intellect 
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which cannot find a natural outlet, will inwardly fester, till it 
corrodes and fatally injures the whole frame of society.” If it is 
desirable that the frame of society should not be injured, then this 
inward festering and corrosion should be prevented, by giving it 
the natural outlet required. There is no effectual means of doing 
this but by granting to the people a free use of the Press. This is, 
however, denied to them ; and if the frame of society should here- 
after be destroyed thereby, the blame will be fairly attributable 
to those who withhold the remedy, and who will deserve to suffer all 
the evils it may bring upon their own heads. If we wanted further 
arguments to refute the assertion of the ‘ Civil Servant,’ that the 
English Government in India is full of benefits to the Natives of 
the country, as compared with the governments that have preceded 
it, we should find it in his own words, and almost in the same page 
in which persons are considered worse than “ the most intemperate 
revilers of the British administration” who venture to deny this su- 
periority. Let us hear, however, what this writer himself admits 
on the subject. He says: 


“ It is also remarkable, that in this exclusion of our Native sub- 
jects from high offices, we act with less liberality than the Moham- 
medan conquerors of India. Although the great object of Moham- 
medan conquest be the extirpation of idolatry, and the forcible 
conversion of mankind to the law of the Koran, the descendants of 
the house of Timour, when they found that the obstinacy and num- 
bers of the conquered population rendered 2 general change of re- 
ligion hopeless, did not hesitate to employ their Hindoo subjects in 
the higher revenue offices, as well as in important military com- 
mands. .With greater reason for distrust, the Mohammedans ap- 
pear to have shown more confidence in their Native subjects ; and 
if the middling and lower classes were ground to the earth by judi- 
cial and fiscal oppression, the Hindoo nobles had a chance of 
honourable employment in the court and camp of the foreign despot ; 
they at least had an interest in the government ; and the example 
of their fidelity was calculated ‘to bring with it that of the lower 
orders. The system of the British administration is unquestionably 
one of very equal dispensation ; life and property are secured to 
all our Native subjects, but honour and emolument are withheld 
from all ; these advantages of civil life are reserved for the Euro- 
pean sojourners in the country, who do not even gratify the popu- 
lation by the display of the wealth accumulated in their exalted 
stations: that wealth is hoarded for expenditure in their own 
country, whither they hasten, without having sought or obtained 
the affections of a people, uith whom they never had, or professed 
to have, acommon interest. 'The difference of manners and educa- 
tion unquestionably present some obstacles to social intercourse 
between Europeans and Natives; but the immense difference in 
station, and the total absence of all common political interest, is 
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the main impediment in India; for in other countries of Asia, 
where Europeans meet the Natives on terms of political equality, 
the same disinclination to society is not exhibited. I allude more 
particularly to Persia ; in the good society of that country, a po- 
lished European gent!eman will find ample scope for the full exercise 
of his social and conversational powers. Such, too, would be the 
case in India, if the Native character and manners were not lowered 
by political inferiority. But, admitting the intellectual capacity 
of the Natives for higher employment, their moral fitness may be 
denied ; their habitual and inveterate falsehood may be cited as 
incompatible with official trust and responsibility. To such objec- 
tions I attach little importance ; the character of men is determined 
by circumstances: render honesty and truth the obvious interests 
of individuals, and there is little danger of their preferring corrup- 
ruption and mendacity.” 

Almost the whole of this important extract is full of truth; and 
the bare admission of such facts from one who has passed a portion 
of his life in the East India Company’s service, ought to awaken 
general attention. ‘The British Government is not only “ less libe- 
ral” than the Mohammedan conquerors whom they sueceeded, 
but less liberal than the Persians, ‘Turks, Egyptians and Moors of 
the present day. In Persia, Armenian Christians are employed in 
offices of trust and importance. In Turkey, even Jews are en- 
trusted with the collection of the revenue, and with matters of the 
highest importance to the state. In Barbary, they are equally ad- 
mitted to such confidence ; and in Syria and Egypt, Copts and other 
Christians are the chief agents, by and through whom all the great 
affairs of government are tiansacted. But in Hindoostan, no Na- 
tive has an interest in the preservation of the existing government, 
and “ honour and emolument are withheld from all,” while their 
rulers “ neither have, nor profess to have, any common interest with 
the people,” from whom they extract all the wealth they can obtain, — 
and then leave their places to be supplied by a new race of public 
pensioners. No wonder, then, that the disposi<ion of the people of 
India is hostile to the Government and to the Country to which 
they are tributary, without receiving anything but extortion and 
degradation in return. It is undoubtedly true, that “ the charac- 
ter of men is determined by circumstances,” and, under such as we 
have seen detailed, it is impossible that the Natives of India can 
ever look on us but with aversion and disgust. If political and 
social inferiority of condition be the cause of this, as we readily be- 
lieve it is, the remedy is easy. Let the ranks of each of the ser- 
vices be gradually opened to such an admission of candidates as 
may be found safe and practicable, increasing with increasing time. 
Let a body of European landholders and manufacturers be ad- 
mitted as Colonists into the country, and they would speedily, from 
mutual interest, mingle with the Natives,impart to them confidence, 
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inspire them with respect, and raise their political and social con- 
dition to such a state as to make them, with very little exertion, 
as much the friends of the English as they are now their enemies 
in every part of the country, except at the Presidencies, and imme- 
diately about the persons of the European merchants and func- 
tionaries, where they are well disposed, because they feel their 
interests advanced by fidelity, and are in the way of being in that 
condition to which it is desirable that all their countrymen should, 
if possible, be also brought. 

The manner in which the ‘ Civil Servant’ proposes to admit the 
Natives of India to honourable employment is, to give them occupa- 
tion in the judicial and revenue departments ; and especially in the 
former, by admitting them as assistant judges in the provincial 
courts, where the Hindoo and Mohammedan, and not the British 
law is administered. It would require a volume to detail the de- 
fects and iniquities of the present system of judicial administration 
in India. In several preceding Numbers of our Journal, we have 
entered more at large on the consideration of this great subject ;* 
but we have now the testimony of a ‘ Civil Servant’ of the East India 
Company, that nothing can well be worse. He admits “ delay 
and accumulation of arrears” to be inseparable from the present 
system: he admits, that “ the necessity of a remedy has been felt 
by all ;” and adds, that “ the hopelessness of success has been as 
generally admitted.” He says, that “ the laws in India are admi- 
nistered by persons without legal knowledge, or professional edu- 
cation ;” and he adds, that neither in the circuit judges, nor in the 
highest court of appeal at the Presidency, is there a remedy for the 
evil; because ‘the judges whe sit there labour under the same 
disadvantages, and throughout the whole series of them there is 
the same absence of legal qualification.” There is no doubt that 
this is strictly true, with such few individual exceptions only as 
would make nothing against the general application of the rule ; 
and, we confess, our own impression is, that were there no courts 
at all, so that every man should be left to be his own defender, 
there would be as great a chance of the ends of justice being pro- 
moted under such a state as under the present, where ignorance, 
indolence, and corruption are so powerfully combined to defeat the 
claims of the innocent, and support the extortion and oppression of 
the evil doer. 

The ¢ Civil Servant,’ in illustration of this branch of his subject, 
Says : 

“ It may be contended that the Natives employed as advocates, or 
agents, in the district courts, do not possess sufficient respectability 
in society to qualify them for the proposed employment. My answer 
is, that it ts but justice and policy to create among our Native sub- 


* See ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol. vi. p. 279; vol. vii. p. 22, and p. 229. 
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jects, by every possible encouragement, the knowledge and character 
required for a larger share in the administration ; my conviction is, 
that the knowledge and character would be found, were the career 
of honourable and profitable employment opened to them ; unless, 
indeed, the monopoly possessed by the Company's civil servants 
has irrecoverably imbruted the understandings, and degraded the 
moral feelings of the population of India. We found them exer- 
cising, under a vicious, rather than under an absolutely barbarous 
system, all the offices of administration; had, therefore, the 
appetite at home for India patronage not increased with the 
extension of our power, the exclusion of the Natives from offices of 
comparative trust and emolument was not a necessary consequence 
of that extension, but the impossibility of employing Natives be- 
came a ready justification for increasing the number of civil ser- 
vants to such an amount, that at the present moment the supply 
seems scarcely equal to the demand ; at least the college at Hay- 
leybury cannot, from want of space, finish the candidates fast 
enough, and the Company have positively been compelled to apply 
to Parliament for leave to put the work out among strange hands.” 


It was an observation of Mr. Huskisson, in a late speech in Par- 
liament on the subject of the silk-trade, that monopoly is a fruitful 
source of fraud, perfidy, and crime. But it is not merely a mono- 
poly of trade that is justly chargeable with these’evils. A mono- 
poly of government, of patronage, of power, is still more productive 
of iniquity than a monopoly of commerce, inasmuch as the field is 
wider, the instruments more numerous, and the dread of illicit eom- 
petition less. If a commercial monopoly attempts to pass the or- 
dinary limits of extortion to swell its gains, the temptation to con- 
traband competition is so great that it is ventured on, and brings 
down the pride and self-sufficiency of the defeated monopolist. If 
the India Company were to double the price of their tea, many 
persons would no longer purchase it from them, and smugglers 
would bring in larr* supplies to meet the demand ; so that the evil 
might be in some uegree corrected. But in their political mono- 
poly no such checks exist. They may double the number of their 
civil and military servants ; it will not open the door at all the 
wider for the admission of unlicensed or unprivileged persons. They 
may increase their patronage or their power, and double their ex- 
actions to support it. Neither the people of England nor the people 
of India can offer the least obstruction to such an increase—the least 
check to such a torrent of evil, because of this most absurd of all 
the absurd things to which our Government affords its countenance 
—the delegation of political power, under the friendly disguise of a 
commercial charter, to a certain body of incompetent individuals, 
for a certain number of years ; before the expiration of which, the 
doctrine held is, that no act of enormity which they can commit 
will cause that power to revert to the source from which it is dele- 
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gated! ‘The writer of the ‘ Letter’ foresees the objection that will 
be made by the India Company to his suggestion for admitting 
Natives, however high their character and qualifications, to assist 
in the administration of the country, and says : 


“ I am aware that the number of European civil servants would 
be diminished by such an employment of the Natives ; that the pa- 
tronage of the East India Directors would be diminished ; but I 
contend that the moral and political condition of our Native sub- 
jects would be raised by the measure, and that the British Govern- 
ment would acquire a hold on their affections and interests that is 
now wanting.” 


If a hold on the affections and interests of the people of India 
was that which the Government of Great Britain desired, it would 
never have legislated for India as it has done. If to raise the 
moral and political condition of our Native subjects were the object 
of either India Directors or British Ministers, the policy pursued 
toward them would be almost the very reverse of that which is now 
observed. All that the Directors wish, or expect, or care for, is 
the patronage attached to their offices. To this they cling with a 
fondness which never induces them to relinquish the smallest por- 
tion of their privileges, till at last they seem to regard them as 
part and parcel of their existence, only to be taken from them when 
life itself becomes extinct. The Ministers have hitherto been con- 
tent to have the Directors generally at their call when needed in 
the House, and to exercise their power at second-hand, in occasional 
barterings of seats in Parliament for Indian writerships, and other 
reciprocal exchanges of similar favours. But we shall not have 
read the signs of the times aright if they do not desire already, and 
evince that desire ere long, to e&Xercise that patronage at the 
fountain-head, We shall rejoice to see the change: not that we 
believe the Ministers of the Crown to be at all more perfect, indivi- 
dually or collectively, than the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, any more than we believe the latter to be better than the 
former. They are all men, and, in the usual acceptation of the 
phrase, perhaps all “ honourable” men. But the very circumstance 
of making India a dependency of the crown, instead of a trading 
company, would give it at once an importance in public estimation 
which, till then, it will never attain ; it would make the nation re- 
gard it as worth their care, which now they certainly do not ; and, 
instead of having its interests confided to the secret keeping of a 
secret committee and a Board of Control, it would make them fit 
objects of scrutiny in the Legislature of the country, and give a 
greater impetus to the improvement of the whole system than almost 
any other change that can be imagined. 


Having disposed of all the remaining branches of the administra- 


tion, and offered a few words on the impracticability of admitting 
the Natives to the same participation in military which might he 
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acceded to them in civil power, the writer of the ‘ Letter’ adverts 
briefly to the subject of the Press; his observations on which we 
shall give in his own words : 

“ The political liberty of the press in India, as pleaded by its 
advocates, I take to mean a liberty to examine and publicly discuss 
the measures of the ruling authority, under no other restriction 
but an abstinence from falsehood or positive excitement to over- 
throw the Government. 


“ The removal of a governor-general, or any other public fune- 
tionary, by vituperation of his official conduct, or ridicule of his 
private character and qualities, would form a legitimate object of a 
press in such a state of liberty, and I am not prepared to contend 
that, in some supposable cases, attainment of the object might not 
be desirable ; but I will confidently ask, whether such an unre- 
stricted publication is consistent with even ax enlightened despotism, 
and whether, in a country where the people have no part in the le- 
gislation, and where the whole machine of Government is conducted 
by a few foreigners sojourning in the land, their acts are suscep- 
tible of the same public discussion as in a state of society where no 
citizen is without some actual or contingent participation in the 
administration of affairs ? 

“ A representative government, and a free press, are naturally 
coexisting political circumstances: the freedom of the press pre- 
vents the representative system from degenerating into a mere form; 
it is the element without which political vitality could not survive: 
but in a government where every authority centres in the executive, 
the freedom of the press is an antagonist principle, always tending 
to the dissolution of the administrative conformation. Sic volo, sic 
jubeo, when once the Government have adopted a measure, must be 
the maxim of all despotisms ; discussion and implicit obedience are 
incompatible, and the only quarter from whence a control, consistent 
with the duration of our empire, can be exerted over public func- 
tionaries in India, is England. 


“ Freedom of political discussion, through the medium of the 
press, may obtain circulation for a newspaper, or display individual 
talent, but it can lead to no useful result: for the inevitable ten- 
dency of such freedom is first to question, and next to censure the 
measures of the ruling authority, which, in India, is constituted 
upon such principles, that in the immediate scene of action, it can 
neither admit of the one nor the other.” 


Although so much has been written and said upon this subject, 
very little impression appears to have been made upon some minds, 
which are still without either correct views of what the friends of 
the press in India wished, or of the arguments by which they sup- 
ported their demands. It is not correct to say, that the advocates 
of a free Press in India wished to have no other restrictions than 
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those indicated by the writer. They invariably expressed their 
entire readiness to submit to a// the restrictions which the law of 
England imposes on the freedom of discussion, and these are neither 
few nor trifling. They wished that the party taking offence at.any 
thing which might be published, should not be made the sole judge 
of that which had excited his displeasure. They were ready to 
submit to whatever sentence might be pronounced by a jury of 
twelve men, fellow-citizens like themselves, and deeply interested 
in punishing all real offences against the community or the Govern- 
ment under which they lived: they never murmured even when 
that sentence was pronounced by a single judge, himself a privileged 
functionary, and closely allied with the Government by office and 
station, as well as by continual intercourse with its members. Even 
banishment or transportation for the publication of libel, according 
to the Six Acts, which then formed a part of the law of England, 
would not have been resisted, provided that, as in England, the 
offender was first tried, and granted the common privilege of being 
heard in his own defence. In short, whatever any twelve jurymen, 
or a single judge, could be found to pronounce a breach of the law, 
they would have cousidered legal punishment. But that the per- 
son offended should be the individual to accuse, to sentence, and to 
execute the offender, was a state of things so unjust, so monstrous, 
and so detestable, that whoever did not raise his voice against it was 
not a man who ever deserved to enjoy any one political privilege 
during the remainder of his existence. Yet that is the exact state 
of the law, as it regards the press in India, at the present moment ; 
and never will the pretended friends of freedom in India deserve 
that honoured name until they unite their hearts and hands in some 
great effort to remove so degrading a badge of slavery from their 
necks. 


As to the argument used by the ‘ Civil Servant,’ it has been so 
often refuted that it would seem a waste of words to go over it 
again. Inthe first place, we should say that if it were intended 
that India should be governed by known and established laws, 
instead of the caprices of individuals, and that those who executed 
them were to be responsible for their trust to the legislature of 
this country, the Government of India could never have been meant 
to be a despotism. If it really be so, it is in violation of all right 
and compact; and to argue, from the existence of an unlawful 
tyranny, against the admission of any checks on that tyranny, be- 
cause they are incompatible, would be like saying, “ such a man 
has become a chief of banditti: therefore, whatever crimes he may 
commit, they must not be punished by laws ; because the existence 
of a despotic chief of bandits and the checks of the law upon his 
conduct are incompatible.” No doubt they are. But if one must 
fall, let us have the despotism abolished and justice triumphant. 


It may be true, that “ the people of India have no part in the 
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legislation,” nor any voice in choosing those who have. But this, se 
far from being an argument against their free exercise of opinion, is 
an argument in favour of that privilege. Mr. Adam, Mr. Elphinstone, 
Sir John Malcolm, and a host of others following in their train, have 
constantly insisted that the fact of persous having a part in the legis- 
lation, is a reason why they should not either be qualified to form, or 
permitted to utter an opinion about public affairs. After enume- 
rating the classes who compose the community of India, and dwelling 
especially on the circumstance, that by far the greater portion of its 
English inhabitants are persons actually engaged in the service of 
the India Company, and consequently taking a conspicuous part in 
the legislation of the country, he says, in reference to their right of 
discussing the measures of Government, “ It is a mockery to claim 
for a community so constituted the political privileges and fune- 
tions of the great and independent body of the people of Eng- 
land.”* Sir John Malcolm, in nearly the same strain says, in his 
published ‘ Letter fo Mr. Lambton,’ “ I never could understand 
that the respectable English inhabitants of India, composed as they 
are of the civil and military servants of the Government, and of 
persons residing under licenses that can be withdrawn at any 
period, could form what an Englishman would designate a public, 
to whose independent sentiments a free press, like that which 
happily exists in our country, could address itself.”+ By these 
authorities, men having a share in the legislation are, for that very 
reason, disqualified from exercising freedom of discussion. By the 
writer of the ‘ Letter to Sir Charles Forbes,’ men not having a 
share are, for that reason, disqualified from enjoying such a privi- 
lege ; so that, between them both, all parties are equally excluded, 
as indeed they now remain. But it is surprising that it did not occur 
to these gentlemen, that the men who have a share in the legislation 
are in every country so few, that to confine the liberty of discussion 
to them would be to keep it within narrow bounds indeed ; while 
to exclude those who have no share in the legislation from such a 
privilege, would be to take away the freedom of discussion from more 
than nine-tenths of the people of England. In this country, no one 
can be said to have any part in the legislation who has not a seat 
in parliament, or the power of contributing by his vote to place a 
representative there. Now from such a privilege all the females 
of the country are entirely excluded ;—all men, in counties, who 
are not freeholders ;—all the inhabitants of large towns which are not 
boroughs, and few besides the corporation in these ;—all the navy, 
all the army, all foreigners residing in the country, and others, 
making up at least nine-tenths of the whole namerical population 
of the kingdom. Yet whoever thought of excluding them on this 





* See ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol. i. p. 200. 
+ See * Oriental Herald,’ vol. ii. p. 304. 
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account from the power of offering their free opinions on all mat- 
ters of public business? The idea is preposterous. What is 
wanted to qualify men for giving an opinion on public measures is, 
that they shall be really interested in their operation—that 
they shall occupy such a position in the community as to make 
it a matter of importance to their happiness and their fortunes, 7 
whether any certain measure or certain line of policy shall be 
adopted by Government or not. Whoever is so situated, who- 
ever has a stake in the general welfare, has the clearest right to 
exercise his free opinion as to any act by which that stake shall be 
affected ; and as the humblest individuals in society are freely left ff 
to the management of their own affairs, because of the universal 
impression that wherever men have property at stake, they soon } 
learn to know what will affect its value or security: so the mere 
fact of men having an interest in the issue of public measures, 
whatever these may be, would be a sufficient motive to induce 
them to form opinions, which, when formed, they should be at full 
liberty to express. If the measures are in themselves wise, and ; 
beneficial to the community, those from whom they emanate need \ 
never dread their being examined. If they are not wise and not be- 
neficial, the discussion of them is the more necessary, because that 
being proved, a good government would abandon them. This uni- 
versality of interest in the measures of Government exists as fully in 
a despotism, whether enlightened or otherwise, as it does under the 
freest form of republican government. If an income tax of ten | 
per cent. were about to be substituted in India for some other : 
mode of raising revenue, the people of India would have as deep 
an interest in such a measure as the people of America would q 
have in a similar law about to be introduced among them. A | 


a 


> 


government being a despotism does not take away a man’s love of 
property or his desire of happiness: nor is it of more conse- 
quence to the subjects of a representative government whether 
they shall be lightly or heavily taxed, than it is to the subjects of 
atyranny. The fallacy about a “ representative government and 
a free press being naturally coexisting political circumstances,” and 
the assumption that without the one the other would be dangerous 
and pernicious, is therefore almost too silly to be seriously enter- 
tained. Mr. Wynn, we believe, had the distinction of first using 
this shallowest of all shallow sayings : and what he made of it may 
be seen by the curious reader in another part of our publication.* 
But if ever the freedom of the press is “ an antagonist principle,” 
it is an antagonist of injustice only ; an antagonist of that, against 
which every man should raise his hand—an antagonist of oppression 
and misrele, in the same sense in which virtue is an antagonist of 
vice ; and while the one deserves encouragement as the reetifier of 
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* See the comments on Mr. Wynn’s Speech in Parliament, vol. ix. p. 605, 
et seq. 
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the moral world, so will the other as the purifier of the political 
atmosphere. 

When the writer says, “ Discussion and implicit obedience are 
incompatible,” he must have shut his eyes to all that is passing 
around him every day. In no country on earth are the defects, 
nay, the injustice, of the laws more freely discussed, more loudly 
complained of, than in this: yet in no country that we ever visited 
are the laws more implicitly obeyed. And it is because of this 
very freedom of discussion that they are so. If no one could offer 
his opinion in public on these subjects, secret dissatisfactions would 
swell to conspiracies, and resistance would be the result. But here, 
where the utmost discussion is permitted, both before and after a 
law is passed, no one ever thinks of resisting the obedience which, 
bad as it is, is exacted from all. A single magistrate, or a con- 
stable with his staff, will enforce obedience in a free country, 
which it will take armies to command in a despotic one: and if the 
world be surveyed, it will be seen, that wherever diseussion is most 
free, there the laws are most powerful, and least frequently dis- 
obeyed, as in America and England; while, on the other hand, 
where no discussion is permitted, there is implicit obedience least 
general, as in Spain, Turkey, Persia, and other countries, in which 
a tenth part of the population live in the open violation of the laws. 


Again, when the writer says, that “ political discussion may obtain 
circulation for a newspaper, or display individual talent, but can 
lead to no useful result,” it is difficult to imagine whence he could 
have made so prophetic a deduction. One would think that nothing 
less than inspiration could justify so oracular a sentence. What 
does political discussion do in this country, or in any other country ? 
It does no more than obtain circulation for newspapers, and display 
individual talent: but, in doing this, it does every thing else that is 
required of it. As long as newspapers circulate sufficiently to de- 
fray the expense of their management, it is clear that the community 
understand and enjoy them: for men do not willingly purchase 
what they neither comprehend nor feel an interest in. If they dis- 
play individual talent, it is clear that the exercise of this must be 
on subjects in which the sympathies of the readers are favourably 
engaged, or it would be exercised in vain. But, wherever these 
materials exist for any one newspaper, they may exist for a hun- 
dred: where one individual may be encouraged to display his ta- 
lents, a hundred others may be drawn into the same field: the 
number becomes a mere question of population and means. But 
the difference between one country—as Turkey or Spain for in- 
stance, where neither the newspaper can be circulated nor the 
talent displayed—and another, as England and America, where 
both are in fuli exercise, and where a million of intelligent beings 
are all availing themselves of the information disseminated through 
these channels of intercommunication—the difference, we say, be- 
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tween such countries is immense: and every step by which the one 
in darkness can be brought nearer to the light, is a blessing gained 
for its inhabitants. It is as arrogant, as it is imbecile, to say, that 
in India, or in any other country, the circulation of newspapers, and 
the exercise of intellectual talent, can lead to no useful result. 
This has been the chief agency by which our own country has 
arisen from barbarism to its present height of civilization. It is 
the chief regenerator of all countries, which are free, powerful, and 
happy in proportion to its influence on their institutions and man- 
ners: and to exclude India from the universal consequence of such 
a cause as this, is scarcely more absurd than it would be to deny 
that, in all other countries, light, heat, and moisture improve the 
vegetable creation ; but that in India, however much the sun might 
cheer, and the rain refresh the earth, it would lead to no useful 
result in promoting the growth of fruits for the harvest. If India 
be, as the writer asserts, constituted upon such principles, that it 
can neither admit the wind or the rain, by which the elements of 
all other countries are purified ; that it can neither admit of news- 
papers being circulated, nor talent displayed, (and no other meaning 
can be gathered from the closing sentence of the passage last ex- 
tracted,) then we must say, that it is constituted on such principles 
as ought to be denounced by every lover of his country and of man- 
kind, and rouse the tongue and pen of every British individual es- 
pecially, till this hateful excrescence of tyranny be either brought 
to a state of healthy vigour, or cut off for ever from the parent 
trunk: its existence, in its present state, being as disgraceful to 
those who permit it to remain, as it is degrading to those who 
suffer under its noxious influence. 


We should have closed our remarks on this production here, but 
that the writer leaves his greatest error for the last, and we cannot 
lay down our pen without at least adverting to it. We pass over 
the very few lines which he devotes to the Anglo-Indian race, not 
from an unwillingness to enter on that question, but because we 
have already far exceeded the limits which many will think reason- 
able, and because we hope to take an early opportunity of devoting 
a separate article to that particular topic. We come, therefore, 
at once to the concluding, and we must add, the crowning error of 
this pamphlet, where the writer delivers his opinion in the same 
oracular manner as before, on the subject of Colonization. We 
shall let him speak for himself: 


“ The policy by which our Indian empire is administered has 
hitherto been opposed to colonization ; but it is not improbable 
that, on the discussions that must take place at the expiration of 
the present charter, an attempt will be made to effect. a change in 
the existing regulations on the subject. 

“ These regulations, although they operate practice lly to prevent 
colonization, may be traced rather to the mercantile jealousy of 
F 2 
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the East India Company, than to the higher reasons of State po- 
licy ; in my opinion, their operation, whatever be their origin, has 
been peneFiciAL. ‘The usual principles by which celonization is 
regulated, do not apply to India; of that country, as of Canada, 
Australasia, and Southern Africa, it cannot be said, desunt manus 
poscentibus arvis. On the contrary, the inhabitants are so nu- 
merous as to press upon the means of subsistence, in a degree 
most confirmatory to the received doctrines on population. The 
Natives of India are also sufficiently advanced in knowledge and 
civilization to be capable of acquiring, through their own appli- 
cation, all the arts ond sciences, by which their physical and in- 
tellectual condition may be improved ; there would therefore seem 
no necessity, as far as the Natives are concerned, for colonization. 
The next point for consideration is the expediency of the measure, 
in relation to the nature of the Government in India, and the 
stability of our empire. 

“The local Government in India possesses, and must continue to 
possess,the power of despotic legislation. ‘This character has 
been mitigated, as far as regards Europeans resident in the country, 
by the establishments of the chartered Courts of Justice at the 
several Presidencies. Although the existence of two systems of 
law within the same dominions, the one applicable locally to both 
classes, Native and European, and universally to the latter, be in 
itself an anomaly, the number of European residents in the country 
has hitherto borne so small a proportion to the whole population, 
that no inconvenience has been felt from the greater consideration 
shown for the lives and properties of the Master Caste ; but 
let the principle of colonization be once admitted, let Europeans 
and their families be congregated in towns throughout the country, 
let them become permanent landholders, and it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to continue this legal distinction. Neither the first 
colonists, nor their descendants, when they feel the strength of 
numbers, will submit patiently to.a system of government so essen- 
tially different from the British Constitution ; in the first instance 
they will endeavour to persuade the Natives that their common 
interest calls for innovation, and may avail themselves of their 
physical force to effect it; the next step will be to usurp all au- 
thority from the executive Government ; and the result of this dis- 
sension between the European governors, and the European governed, 
MUST BE THE EXTERMINATION OF BOTH BY THE NATIVES.” 


Of all the inconsequent and extravagant assertions that we have 
ever yet heard respecting India, (and they have indeed been many) 
this is the most astonishing. One would have thought, that if the 
Natives could have exterminated the invaders of their country and 
the usurpers of their thrones, they would have done it when their 
conquerors were few in number ; when they were but as a handful 
compared to the whole mass, and the rulers were the only party to 
be exterminated. But, being unable to do this when trying with 
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all their force, in their original resistance to our encroachments, 
when they were comparatively strong and united, and their invaders 
few and scattered ; the writer imagines, that if the number of the 
Europeans were increased by colonization and new races of de- 
obulidaiy, so as to quadruple the original or even present settlers 
in the country, (and colonization would soon effect even more than 
this,) and to usurp that authority from the Government, which the 
combined efforts of the Hindoos and Mohammedans never could 
effect ; it would then be very easy for the Natives, though more 
completely disunited and subdued than ever, to exterminate both 
European governors and European governed! ‘This is certainly an 
original idea, for it never could have entered into the head of any 
other individual, and we would not willingly rob the author of his 
claims. 


We will go back, however, to the extract, for the sake of noticing 
the assertions it contains a little more in detail. When the author 
gives it as his opinion, that the operation of those regulations which 
prevent colonization have been “ beneficial,” it would have been 
well if he had added to whom. It has been beneficial, no doubt, 
to the few who enjoyed the gains of the monopoly from which 
others have been, by these regulations, shut out. Every family 
that has been enriched by the plunder of India, since our first set- 
tlement in the country, has been benefited by the exclusion of 
colonization; the India Directors and their connections have re- 
tained their privileges longer than would have been likely had co- 
lonization been permitted at an early period. But have the millions 
who form the community of India been benefited? Certainly not. 
Has Great Britain, generally, been benefited ¢ Certainly not. 
Where colonization has been permitted, as in America, the 
country itself has been turned from a wilderness into a fruitful 
garden, studded with cities, towns, and palaces, filled with a free, 
wealthy, active, intelligent, and happy population. Where co- 
lonization has not been permitted, as in India, the lands are not 
at all more productive than formerly, agriculture has even de- 
clined, manufactures have been destroyed, wealth has disappeared, 
debt has been accumulated, discontent increased, and nothing but 
poverty and misery has advanced. These are the “ benefits” which 
the regulations opposed to colonization have brought in their train. 
But the writer attempts to give a reason why the “ usual principles” 
that regulate colonization do not apply to India. ‘The “ usual 
principles ” which regulate settlements in colonies are simply these : 
that the inhabitant of the mother country should be as free to go 
from the parent state to the dependency as from one county of 
England to another: to settle where he can make his industry most 
productive, and to take up his abode in the most populous as well as 
in the most desert part of his country’s possessions, as it may seem 
best. Now these principles “ apply” to India as much as to any 
other country: that is, we mean, it would be as safe to grant entire 
freedom in this respect to the settlement of persons in that country 
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as in any other. But this excuse is the last resort of those who 
have no better argument to offer. To hear the frequency and the 
pertinacity with which this excuse is urged, whenever India is men- 
tioned, one would think, not merely that it was a country in some 
other planet, where the very elements were different from those in 
this, but that it was inhabited by a race of beings so entirely different 
from all that had ever yet been seen or heard of, that no rule which 
was applicable to any other country was at all applicable to that. 
Is despotism and oppression said to be less desirable than freedom 
and justice? This is granted, even by the Government of India. But 
then, it is added, the rules necessary to diminish the one and in- 
crease the other are not “ applicable” to the “ anomalous” nature 
of our rule in India. There is no answering such an assertion as 
this: for if the nature of that rule be so “ anomalous” as that the 
truths universally recognized elsewhere cease to be truths when at- 
tempted to be uttered there ; then there is at once an end to all 
reasoning about the matter, and books and pamphlets, speeches 
and letters, upon a subject to which no ordinary rules of action 
apply, are so much waste time and labour, and had better not be 
written or delivered. But it is not so: and the only reason why this 
subterfuge is resorted to by the panegyrists of power is, that there 
is no better argument (if this can deserve the name) to be offered. 


The writer says, however, that in India “ the inhabitants are so 
numerous as to press upon the means of subsistence ;” in other 
words, that sufficient food is not grown in the country to feed its in- 
habitants. But colonization, instead of increasing, would diminish 
this evil. It is not the actual number of people in any one country 
that constitutes a redundant population, but the proportion which 
that number bears to the quantity of food obtainable for their sup- 
port. In the year 1700, England had a population of less than six 
millions. It is now at least twelve millions. But, though the 
island has not increased in size since then, the population is not more 
redundant, compared with the means of subsistence now, than it was 
when only half its present numerical amount. Every class, indeed, 
except the very lowest, possess more wealth, and live in much greater 
luxury than the same description of persons did a century ago. 
The increase of the population has, therefore, been considered an 
increase of national wealth and strength, to which the temporary 
distress of those employed in certain branches of manufacture now 
wanting employment, forms but a vety partial exception. In Eng-, 
land, to a surface of thirty-six millions of statute acres there are 
twelve millions of people, or three acres of surface for each indi- 
vidual. In Ireland, to a surface of about twenty-four millions 
of statute acres, there are six millions of people, or four 
acres of surface to each individual. But notwithstanding the 
extreme fertility of Ireland, the population of that country is 
much more redundant, as compared with the means of sub- 
sistence, than the population of England, though in the one 
country there are four acres, and in the other only three, to each 
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individual. And for what reason? Because of the inferior culti- 
vation of the lands ; the low standard of food, almost entirely vege- 
table, and of the worst sort—potatoes ; the continued drawing away 
of the wealth of the country for expenditure in England, and the 
universal poverty of all classes resident in the country. Ireland, in 
short, is little better than a colony, a dependency, an appanage of 
England, the great mass of its population without political rights, 
and almost in a state of continual want and misery from its population 
‘* pressing upon the means of subsistence.” But no one ever thought of 
preventing Englishmen from going to settle there because of that, any 
more than they would think of preventing a Highlander from visit- 
ing London, or an Irishman from settling in Liverpool or Manches- 
ter, because in these great cities there was already a redundant 
population. On the contrary, all authorities agree, that the very 
best thing which could happen for Ireland would be the colonization 
of that country by English gentlemen of fortune, who would reside 
in the country, and cultivate their farms in a better manner; by 
merchants of capital, who would establish large manufactories, and 
by such addition to the wealth and intelligence of the country as 
should furnish occupation and diffuse the means of raising the people 
from their present degraded condition, always on the brink of famine 
whenever their potatoe crops fail them, to alevel with more thickly 
peopled, but still more wealthy and happy England. 

The very circumstance urged by the ‘ Civil Servant’ as an objection 
to colonization, namely, that “ the population of India already 
presses upon the means of subsistence” is therefore one of the 
strongest reasons in favour of colonization ; because, the wealth 
and improvement which this would introduce into the country, would 
immediately increase the means of subsistence, and relieve the 
people from the very pressure of which he complains. He contends, 
indeed, that they are already “ sufficiently advanced in knowledge 
and civilization to be capable of acquiring, through their own 
application, all the arts and sciences by which their physical and 
intellectual condition may be improved ;” and then he argues that 
there is no necessity, as far as they are concerned, for colonization. 
But the best proof of their not being sufficiently advanced in this 
knowledge is, that they labour under the evil which such knowledge 
would most effectually remove. Their population presses upon the 
means of subsistence ; in other words, they live not merely in per- 
petual poverty, but in continual apprehension of famine; they are 
exactly in the condition of the people of Ireland, except that they 
feed on rice instead of potatoes, and the same remedies that would 
relieve the one would relieve the other, Each would be greatly bene- 
fited by the settlement of more wealthy and intelligent men among 
them, to give them models and materials, on which “ their capacity to 
acquire through their own application” the arts, sciences, &c., might 
be exercised ; and subsistence while they were acquiring the means 
of improving “ their physical and intellectual condition.” As to the 
necessity for improvement, it must always exist as long as there is 
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any thing to be improved. When a nation, like China for instance, ar- 
rives at the conviction that she alone is civilized, and all the rest of 
the world barbarous ; that there is no useful knowledge which the 
people of other countries can impart to the inhabitants of her own, 
then, indeed, she may shut the gates of her cities in the face of all 
visitors, as they do at Canton and Pekin. Whether the example 
of China be worthy of adoption in this respect, is a question on 
which people may differ. But this at least may be admitted, that 
if the exclusion of foreigners be a wise policy, and 7f the country 
which admits the fewest strangers flourishes the most, then, to 
benefit India to the full, the Honourable Company and all its ser- 
vants should be expelled from Hindoostan. If they, however, 
remain, and contend that they benefit the country in so doing; by 
the same rule, an equal number of English colonists, who would 
take wealth into the country instead of bringing it away, would be 
likely to benefit it still more. The author, indeed, says, that “ the 
local Government in India possesses, and must continue to possess, 
the power of despotic legislation.” ‘This latter branch of the sen- 
tence we deny : there is no inevitable necessity for such continuance. 
It is just as permanent as the “ eternal friendship” which is pledged 
in political treaties between nations that hate each other with the 
most deadly hatred ; but not at all more lasting. It may, like that, 
be destroyed whenever the parties desiring it feel strong enough to 
set it aside; and we trust we shall yet live to see the day when 
this will happen, for despotism is a monster which every lover of 
his species should rejoice to assist in hunting down and driving from 
the face of the earth. 





SONG. 


Love has been a guest, dear, 
Long in yonder dome ; 

Shall he, shall he rest there 
Still, and find a home ? 


Shall he cease to wander, 
Like the restless wave, 
Following the meander 
Of winding creek or cave? 


Shall he, free from sorrow, 
On that bosom still 

Slumber sweet, to-morrow, 
Dreaming not of ill? 


No! with torch reversed, love, 
See, he steals away! 

His part is all rehearsed, love, 
Why should he longer stay ? 





*‘ THE WANDERER OF SCANDINAVIA.’ * 


Amonc our contemporary poets, a great many appear to aim at 
nothing beyond the praise of being agreeable romance-writers in 
verse. The ‘ Lady of the Lake, the ‘ Excursion,’ ‘ Christabelle,’ 
and ‘ Roderic the last of the Goths; though more or less poetical, 
according to the degree of fancy possessed by their respective wri- 
ters, are mere romances, or novels versified. There is not sufficient 
invention, imagination, or art, in any one of them to entitle its author 
to the name of poet, in the highest sense of the word, though they 
undoubtedly bear the marks of genius upon them, dnd have fea- 
tures godlike though unfinished. Authors of far inferior powers 
have followed in the track of Sir Walter Scott and Southey, and 
produced metrical romances deserving of considerable praise. Miss 
Landon, Mrs. Hemans, and Miss Hatfield, ought certainly to be 
enumerated among these ; the first two have acquired at least as 
much reputation as they deserve; the last must depend for her 
share upon the ‘ Wanderer of Scandinavia.’ We suspect, how- 
ever, that her fame will be much slower of circulation than that 
of Miss Landon, which was spread like wild-fire in a moment, by 
the Aristarchus of the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ who discovered in the 
‘ Improvisatrice’ the genius of Sappho or Corinna. Persons who 
buy and read such books, consider that Journal in the light of an 
oracle ; and hearing it prognosticate “ glory,” “ immortality,” and 
what not, to the writer of that poem, took it for granted a Phoenix 
had arisen, and flocked away to wonder at it. But, notwithstand- 
ing this critic’s praises, Miss Landon is a very clever young lady, 
and now and then writes very agreeable poetry ; as all readers of 
fashionable periodicals already know. The authoress of the ‘ Wan- 
derer of Scandinavia’ appears likewise to possess considerable 
ability, and to deserve to be both known and encouraged by the 
public. 


Her work is a metrical romance. Its subject is the patriotism 
and success of Gustavus Vasa, the hero of Sweden ; a subject which 
has already employed the pen of several writers, both in verse and 
prose. Old Dekker wrote a play entitled ‘ Gustavus, King of 
Swethland,’ which was never printed ; and a Mr. Brooke likewise 
composed a tragedy, about 1739, of which Gustavus was the hero. 
Mr. Dimond, too, as late as 1810, brought an opera on the stage, 
entitled ‘Gustavus Vasa,’ which was nothing more than an altera- 
tion of his own historical play of the ‘ Hero of the North.’ Still, 





* «The Wanderer of Scandinavia; or Sweden Delivered,’ in five cantos, 
and Other Poems. By Sibella Elizabeth Hatfield, 2 vols. London—Truro. 
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the actions of Gustavus might be regarded as territory unoceupied 
by the muse ; for whatever might have been written on them was 
almost thoroughly forgotten. Miss Hatfield had therefore a fair 
field before her ; but, perhaps, she should not have chosen so dif- 
ficult and trying a task to begin with. More humble adventures, 
and a narrower scene, might, probably, have suited better the turn 
of her mind, which, we think, ought never to have led her to attempt 
the almost inaccessible heights of the epic. The events of history 
should never be touched by the poet, unless he can raise and embellish 
them ; and we fear that very few among our contemporaries could 
make the adventures of Gustavus appear as interesting in verse as 
they do in the prose of Vertot. To describe such events with be- 
coming dignity would demand profound historical and political 
knowledge, added to a powerful imagination, great insight into the 
human heart, and exquisite skill in painting and contrasting cha- 
racter. Such qualifications are not to be looked for in a young 
lady, and could not, perhaps, be found in any poet living. Even 
Byron was not possessed of them. ‘The utmost therefore that can 
be expected, in a work like the one before us, is an interesting story, 
and agreeable description ; and these, we think, the reader will find 
in this poem. 

It begins with the confinement of Gustavus in the Castle of Calo, 
in North Jutland, whither Christiern, the tyrant of Denmark, and 
a sanguinary priést, repair in disguise to prevail on Eric Bauer, the 
Lord of that castie, to assassinate Gustavus. Their design is dis- 
covered by Baner’s daughter, who communicates the knowledge 
of it to the Swede, and liberates him from prison, He escapes 
entirely from the Danish dominions, and enters Sweden, after 
attempting, without success, to rouse the people of Lubee in 
his favour. In Sweden he is not more fortunate; the greater 
number of those to whom he addresses himself refuse to aid him 
in his designs, and some even attempt to betray him into the 
hands of the enemy. He contrives, however, to defeat the 
treachery of his countrymen and the cruelty of his enemies, and 
arrives in disguise in the mountains of Dalecarlia, where for some 
time he works as a common labourer among the miners. In this 
condition he is discovered by a Dalecarlian gentleman, who at first 
seems to enter into his views, but afterwards endeavours to betray 
him to the Danes. Gustavus escapes by the assistance of the traitor’s 
wife, and takes shelter in the house of an obscure curate, whither 
he is conducted by the improbable agency oi Eric Baner's daughter, 
who is awkardly brought to Dalecarlia expressly for the purpose, 
The curate conceals the hero from the Danes, and concerts with 
him the most judicious schemes for the liberation of their country. 
Upon this, Gustavus repairs to the village of Mora, where the Da- 
lecarlian miners were assembled to celebrate some rustic festival, 
and harangues them with all his eloquence to rouse their indigna- 
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tion against the Danes. He feigns that Christiern has projected 
the most despotic measures against their provinee, and, perceiving 
that his oration has made some impression on their minds, offers 
himself as their leader. The Dalecarlians accordingly breathe 
vengeance against the Danes, accept him for their general, and im- 
mediately revolt. He selects a party of the boldest of them, and, 
under cover of night, surprises the governor of the province in his 
castle, and gives up the place to pillage. Following up this piece 
of success, to keep the peasants in good humour, he attacks the 
town of Westeras, and takes it by stratagem; and, from this point, 
goes on “ conquering and to conquer.” Battle follows after battle, 
the Danes are every where vanquished ; and, at length, the hero, 
after various toils and divers miraculous exploits, enters Stockholm, 
and is saluted King of Sweden. 

The reader will easily perceive that the historical order of events 
has been most religiously preserved; but, connected with these, the 
authoress has another series of incidents of her own creation, which 
she has often managed to render very interesting. Besides, though 
she has taken, as was proper, the events from history, she has as- 
sumed the liberty to imagine the circumstances and the scene, and 
is sometimes very happy in her invention. Indeed, allowing some- 
thing for the exaggeration natural to a youthful imagination, she 
seems to describe northern scenery with great truth and vivacity, 
and often with a minuteness which looks like the painting of an eye- 
witness. She must therefore have taken very great pains to fami- 
liarize her mind with hyperborean images, which, as they give an 
air of truth to the circumstances related, form a considerable por- 
tion of the merit of the wor’. Perhaps, however, the imagination 
is kept too much among snows and ices ; for these things are apt to 
throw a chill even over ourideas, which struggle with great earnest- 
ness to get away from the neighbourhood of the arctic rock towards 
the flowers and sunny regions of the South. Even Homer would 
have failed to keep fancy alive for any length of time on the Polar 
snows ; because the mind has no pleasant associations with intense 
cold, and refuses to dwell long on any thing that is not pleasurable. 

We are sorry Miss Hatfield should have thought it necessary to 
sacrifice the daughter of Eric Baner, her heroine; for, except 
Catherine Paterson, who saves Gustavus from the treachery of her 
husband, there is no female character in the work about whom we 
feel much interested. She should have contrived to make his future 
queen the instrument of his deliverance, and have left out that 
dreadfully-tragie catastrophe which overwhelms poor Baner and 
his daughter. However, we are very strongly interested in the fate 
of Edra Baner, who isa fine female character, full of sweetness and 
passion ; and “ chaste as the icicle that hangs on Dian’s temple ;” 
and we object to the shootiaug of such persons at the end of such a 
story, only because it needlessly thickens the horrors already too 
dense and numerous. 
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The wild adventures of Gustavus, his escapes, his various recep- 
tions, his daring, his humanity, and his wanderings among the Da- 
lecarlian hills, are described with much vivacity and feeling ; 
though he is made to perform and undergo too much, and to escape 
too often from “ fierce, hot-breathing pursuit.” He sets out from 
Calo with a mysterious character, whom we lose sight of entirely 
about the middle of the poem ; at least we lose sight of her ; and 
we say her, for undoubtedly Edra Baner’s mute page was meant to 
turn out to bea lady. Perhaps, however, this may be our own 
oversight. 


The style and versification of the work are very well suited to 
it; though, perhaps, there is too great a profusion of metaphors 
and similes. But all works that we have seen of this kind are by 
much too laboured, and therefore the fault of Miss Hatfield is only 
the fault of her class of poets. They invariably wire-draw their 
similes and descriptions to a vast length, and overlay their subject 
with a profusion of ornament ; and, to a great many, this is rather 
a recommendation than otherwise. That the reader may judge, 
however, for himself of the merits of this work, we will select a few 
passages from different parts of it, as fair samples of its general 
character, for it is pretty equal throughout, not containing, like 
many, passages of great beauty and great absurdity, but equally 
and mildly interesting. To show how far our commendation is 


really merited, we therefore select at once the Introductory Stanzas, 
in which the imagination and feelings of the fair authoress are 


equally engaged : 


“ What arm can turn the chariots of the wind, 
Or, stretch’d o’er ocean, its high billows still ? 
Or to its cloudy cave the lightning bind, 
Or turn its searing bolt from marked hill ? 
Bar the broad river tribute-torrents fill 
From the deep valley fitted for its bed ; 
O’er tropic skies the deep, life-with’ring chill, 
The icy clouds of polar winter spread, 
Or, o’er the arch of noon the shades of midnight lead ? 


Oh! none, that earth has lent its dust to form, 
Can bear o’er these one moment’s little sway ! 
Winds, lightnings, torrents, sunbeams, or the storm, 
One only arm, one only voice obey !— 
Lev'lling the palace-dome, by many a day 
Of toil and slavery’s labour taught to rise ; 
Sweeping the barrier from its base away, 
And scattering its fragments in the skies, 
Soon as the mandate dread from their high monarch flies. 
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And who, thou sacred breath of the same heaven, 
Spirit of Freedom! who shall rule o’er thee, 
When thou awakest, when to thee is given 
Commission dread to long-borne tyranny ; 
Repress the breathings, dim the flashing eye, 
The torrent bar of thine assembling sons, 
From the fair vale of sacred liberty 
Spread chill and darkness o’er thy star’s bright dawns, 
Or o’er its risen beams bring slavery’s midnight bonds ? 


None! none! in vain the phalanx barriers swell : 
War’s threat’ning voice along each valley flies, 
And, heard afar, wild tyranny’s bloodhounds’ yell 
Let loose on every path that valour tries ; 
Inspired by thee, though congregated rise 
The hosts o’erwhelming of dark-fronted foes, 
All! all! their lifted souls alike despise ; 
With ardour, fear-unchill’d, each bosom glows, 
Dares all for thee, and wins, and finds in thee repose ! 


To tell thy triumphs, wakes the minstrel’s song ; 
The humblest of the train that courts the ray 

Of Fame’s sweet star, and doth her temple throng, 
To ask its shine on many a well-sung lay ; 

Dares from the cottage bower to wend away, 
(Borne on high fancy’s wings to realms afar,) 

Through Borean climes to pour the varied lay, 
And sweep the harp beneath the polar star, 

While torrents rush around and icy tempests war. 


And if there be a muse who loves to roam 
*Midst scenes of Nature’s wild magnificence, 
That from Olympia’s sunny heights will come 
To animate that strain, and banish thence 
All that to taste can minister offence, 
All that doth not thy purest spirit breathe, 
From each awakened line ; and free dispense 
The sacred power that to the minstrel’s wreath 
Gives freshness, fragrance, bloom, by her inspiring breath ; 





Then, Scandinavia, thy untutor’d bard, 
With thy wild storms will make sweet melody,— 
And teach the softer bosom to regard 
A tale of other times; will to the free, 
Unblamed, sing of bright-brow’d Liberty, 
So valued and so loved in Albion’s isle, 
Where, throned in her own native purity, 
She cheers the lowliest bosom with her smile, 
And warms her patriots’ breasts, and socthes her warriors’ toil : 
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Then, trembling lyre, from thee fair Freedom’s strain 
Will burst like torrent from its native bed, 

Impetuous, strong, when contest ploughs the plain, 
Glidingly sweet, where softer scenes are spread ; 

Then, bright reveal’d, will stand each mountain’s head, 
Each valley’s bosom and each forest deep, 

Robed in their stole of snow, while, o’er them shed, 
Smile the moon’s midnight beams, as in the steep 

Of the clear sparkling heaven she doth her station keep. 


Shine in thy lay the northern summer’s beam, 
Bloom the bright flowers it wakes to instant birth, 
Dash the unfetter’d toment, the calm stream 
Flow bright between its banks of green-clad earth ; 
With sudden verdure stand the forest forth, 
The pine-crown’'d hill arise, down whose dark sides 
Roll the white flakes before Spring’s sunny mirth, 
That, like Compassion’s once unfrozen tides, 
Turn to a fruitful flood, that glads where’er it glides. 


Yes—as the varied scenes by Nature given, 
Or fancy, nature-taught, creates around, 
Call out thy strains to paint in earth or heaven 
All that she gives below, or in the bound 
Of yon bright arch appears—thou wilt be found 


Still faithful to her hues, her feelings still ; 
Whether the battle gleam, the battle sound, 
The maiden’s eye with secret tear-drop fill, 
Or the roused patriot’s voice each burning bosom thrill. 


Oh, come bright influence! whate’er thy name, 
Deign to bestow such sweet and hallow’d power ; 
Not that may gained be the world’s acclaim 
For one who values not,—but that the hour 
When some kind spirit deigns to list, sweet flower 
Of thought, or virtue, springing, may behold 
In the pure bosom, or, if not, may soar 
The strain to such high meed, that ’t was enroll’d 
With those the record fair, of guiltless joy that hold. 


And is there then none other wish to gain— 
None other—thrilling in the minstrel’s heart, 
For which iv trodden his wild path of pain, 
And ask’d the power of sweet poetic art ? 
Yes—one, which not he blushes to impart, 
One—that for aye around his bosom steals, 
That blunts the point of scorn’s envenom’d dart, 
And the deep wound of disappointment heals ; 
And thus, who feels its power in trembling lay reveals. 
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Sweet is the thought to minstrel’s lonely soul! 
(Let the cold world despise it as it may,) 
That o’er his song one radiant tear may roll, 
(Perchance shall consecrate his sleeping clay ;) 
That often at the hour of closing day, 
His simple strain may soothe some pensive breast, 
Or some young bosom, that before was gay, 
Steal a pure sigh that he was not so blest 
As deems it souls should be of genius’ power possessed. 


And if such gentle tribute of the heart, 
From but one soul by kindred feeling warm’d, 
Should be bestow’d on one who dares impart 
Thus, to the world, the fond hope that has charm’d 
Her own sequester’d spirit ; unalarm’d 
By the loud discord of contending tongues, 
That praise, or blame, as fancy may have form'd, 
Or prejudice, the judgment, all their wrongs 
That thought would steal away—sweet guerdon of her pangs! 


Hast thou that weakness told ? then turn thee, lyre, 
Awaken now the “ song of other days ;” 

And though not yet, from thy weak trembling wire, 
The voice of Freedom thou wilt aim to raise ; 

Perchance thou mayest win as sweet a praise, 
If thou with softer strain begin the lay: 

’Midst the low vale first the young river plays, 
Then, as it wider spreads, it bounds away, 

And on its bosom proud doth lofty barks display.” 


From a poem extending through nearly 600 pages, it would be 
impossible, within the limits of a periodical Journal, to give con- 
nected extracts, which should combine even the outline of the 
story, with just specimens of the manner in which it is told. To 
appreciate the work as it deserves, the whole requires to be read : 
but, in order to show, as well as our space will admit, that the 
perusal will be rewarded: by passages of merit and beauty, we shall 
make a few selections here; and introduce some of the separate 
pieces among the Poetical Varieties seattered through different 
parts of our present Number. The first canto of the poem opens 
with a description of the fortress of Calo, thus: 


“ As sweet and fair and calm an eve 
As ever closed a summer's day, 
Or threw its blush across the wave, 
Or melted from the clouds away,— 
(Just such an one as happy love, 
With radiant eye, would joy to grect, 
While hast’ning to the winding grove, 
The heart-enshrined one to meet ; 
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Just such an one as friendship feels 
Can heighten its pure happiness, 
And, as the mutual glance it steals, 
Owns lovely Nature’s power to bless ; 
Just such an one as fancy’s eye 
Might people with unearthly things, 
And deem each cloud of lovelier dye 
Bore tints of passing seraph’s wings, 
On merey’s sacred errand sent, 
Soft waving through the firmament,)— 
Was shedding down its parting smiles 
Upon those fair and fertile Isles 
That o’er the broad Catégate sweep, 
Like riven barrier of its deep : 
The gale, as if allured away 
By the sweet beams of fading day 
To fan its morn in other lands, 
Had stolen from the glittering waves, 
And calm, as if aérial hands 
Had smooth’d its bosom, round the strands 
Of Jutland, and its craggy caves, 
Reposed the blue transparent flood, 
O’er which, in all the gloomy pride 
Of buttress’d tower and rampart wide, 
High Calo’s rock-based fortress stoo@..” 


And in the following lines, two of the earliest mentioned cha- 
racters in the poem are introduced : 


“ Brightly upon the castle’s wall 
The day’s retiring lustre slept, 
And, as the evening’s shadowy fall 
Around the clear horizon swept, 
It seem’d to take a holier hue 
From every deep’ning tint it threw 
Upon the venerable pile ; 
So deem’d at least young Edra’s heart, 
As on a battlement apart 
She lean’d, the moments to beguile : 
And had some gazing glance been there, 
It would have own’d eve’s “ amber light” 
Ne’er glow’d upon a brow more fair, 
Or melted from an eye more bright, 
Than on that scene of beauty bent 
(Or turn’d to earth or firmament) 
Its soften’d beam, a lovelier form 
Than Edra’s, on this world of storm, 
Ne’er brighten’d into beauty’s flower, 
To grace a lone paternal bower ; 
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The transcript of a precious one 
The insatiate grave had closed upon, 
And sole remaining joy that heaven 

Had to a widow’d bosom given.’ 








After some beautiful lines, alluding to the fondness of the 
father, Baner, for his daughter, his recollection of her infant 
dalliance with her deceased mother is thus poetically described : 


‘ Oft had those snowy arms been twined 
Around that neck, that now reclined 
In the cold earth; like a young rose, 
Just opening as another blows 
Upon the same green branch, that seems, 
In fancy’s wild but lovely dreams, 
To copy every beauteous dye 
Of that unfolded one ; his eye 
Had mark’d his Edra’s infant charms 
Disclosing in Ulrica’s arms. 
Seven swift-wing’d summers saw them bloom 
Together—when the eighth was come, 
On one alone its beams were shed ; 
The cemetry’s glooms were spread 
Around the lovely parent’s head.’ 


The love of Edra for the young Swedish captive Edric, aud her 
solitary watchings, are thus portrayed : 


© But why thus pensive loves the maid 

The day’s declining hour of shade ? 
Is it to shed the duteous tear 
O’er her in childhood held so dear ? 
Why shuns she, at this lonely hour, 
To seek her father’s festal tower, 
Where noblest hospitality 
Has spread the banquet’s revelry, 
And many a warrior’s softening eye 
Turns for her entrance with a sigh ?— 
Oh! vainly is the banquet spread 
For hearts to all its pleasures dead ; 
And vainly and unsought may shine 
All eyes but those for which they pine ; 
And ’tis not in the banquet hall 
That such on Edra’s form can fall. 

Oh! those her heart might teach to beat 
Are gazing on the deep blue sea, 

Or, turned from its fair surface, meet 
The narrow cell of slavery! 
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You tower, to which that glistening eye 
Is turned so oft, so fearfully, 

(As if it sought some angel’s brow, 
Yet trembled to behold its glow,) 
Within its dark and frowning walls 

A Swedish captive youth enthralls, 
Whose image, like day’s rising star, 
All others, darken’d, sends afar,— 

As the dim orbs, that wait the morn, 
Seem of their light and lustre shorn. 


And might not Virtue’s self forgive 

The deep devotion of that breast ? 
Yes—Virtue’s self had bid it live, 

Though it might rob her soul of rest. 
Oh! had she ever found a shrine 

More pure than that young noble heart ? 
Did ever freedom’s love entwine, 

Or to a youthful breast impart 
A brighter or a holier flame, 
Than had illumed that matchless frame, 
When of his country’s fate he spoke, 
When from his rising spirit broke 
The indignant warrior’s patriot strain, 
That own’d and felt, but spurn’d his chain?’ 


To the young captive in this tower such intelligence had been 
conveyed as was calculated to extinguish all hope of freedom to 
his country, and to make him bend, if aught could so humiliate 
him, to the destiny that seemed to rule his fate; and the impres- 
sion and effect is thus finely imagined : 


‘ Such was the mandate Denmark’s king 
Had charged his messengers to bring 
Lord Edric’s ear ; and hence to-night 
The halls of Calo’s towers are bright 
With many a trembling taper’s ray, 
And many a scene of revelry ; 

And hence the beauteous Edra steals 
In secret from the festive halls, 

To the lone rampart that reveals 
The Scandian captive’s prison walls ; 
And gazes with that moisten’d eye, 
And listens with suppressed sigh, 

Lest he should deem some being nigh ; 
And in his secret soul enchain 
That ardent, elevated strain, 
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That sometimes, at the hallow’d time, 
When memory and feeling wake 
(Sweet, solemn evening!) sublime, 
To the calm listening heavens spake, 
And told the high, the bright design 
A tyrant’s thrall could never move, 
That had its firm foundation line 
In his unhappy country’s love ; 
Unconscious that another ear, 
Save that of heaven, had lean’d to hear. 


Hear’st thou it now, sweet list’ning maid, 
That voice, that in these hours of shade, 
From thy devoted heart has won, 

Or made forget its orison ¢ 

Yes, now upon the soft-wing’d air 
It floats; but if thy bosom love 

The peace that still may linger there,— 
If thou wouldst not those feelings prove 
Of life-corroding bitterness, 

Of deep, yet never own’d, distress, 

That struggle through the breast that knows 
Itself unloved ; if thy repose, 

Broken as it may be, still give 

The unnamed hope a leave to live ; 

Then steal not to that lattice near— 

Then lean not forward thus to hear 

Sounds that will root it from thine heart, 
And leave no balm to heal the smart. 


“ Oh! when, my country, shall I see 
Thy fetter’d sons and daughters free ? 
Sture slain! the valiant Regent dead ! 
Oh, Sweden! on thy sunken head 
Christiern will now in triumph tread. — 
But no, it cannot, must not be, 

Dear land of once bright liberty! 
And never til] her sacred shrine 
Again shall on thy mountains shine 
Must any other love entwine 
Around my soul its silken thrall, 
To thy high weal devoted all. 

Ev’n thou, my princess, even thou, 
Fair maid of Lauenburgh, must bow 
Thy love to hers, loved as thou art, 
And dear to this imprison’d heart, 
My country first its pulses claims! 
While she is shackled, other flames 
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"T were sacrilege to cherish, yet 

When Christiern feels the grasp of fate, 
And freedom on her hills shall shine, 

I then may call thee, loveliest, mine !”’ 
*T was thus upon the maiden’s ear 

Rose the high captive patriot’s care.’ 


The following appear to us to contain a deeply interesting, if not 
a powerful delineation of that hopelessness of feeling, which be- 
comes the more painful on a comparison with the redeeming changes 
or restorations which all Nature enjoys after temporary derange- 
ment: but which, to the mentally despairing, never appears likely 
to come : 


‘ The evening’s streamy light may steal, 
Unnoticed, from the billow’s breast, 
Her silver star no more reveal 
Its dewy splendours in the west ; 
The sweets of fragrant spring decay 
Before the chilling northern blast, 
And summer’s sunny hours away, 
By cold returning storms, be chased, 
Unmark’d, unmourn’d,—for other eves 
Shall streak with gold the wave and skies ; 
And, but awhile fair Hesper leaves, 
With beams as bright again to rise ; 
And other seasons, bright and fair, 
Shall meet the earth upon her way, 
And shed of gifts a double share, 
Their past unkindness to repay ;— 
But there is one sweet star, whose beam, 
Once quench’d, shall shine no more for ever ; 
One season fair, whose sunny gleam, 
Once chill’d, again can kindle never — 
Poor maid! the paleness of thy cheek, 
The wild dark lustre of thine eye, 
Thy bosom’s star, thy peace bespeak, 
Lost in this hour of agony. 
And the bright glow of thy young morn, 
The beamings of thy life’s sweet spring, 
Shall ne’er again thy sky adorn, 
Nor o’er thee hope’s soft splendours fling.’ 


The story opens after this with animating and thickly crowded 
events, into which we cannot presume to enter here. But, if we 
have succeeded in exciting in others a wish to peruse the poem, we 
feel persuaded that the labour will be rewarded with pleasure ; 
and we shall be gratified at being instrumental to the spread of a 
reputation which we think the authoress fairly deserves. 





PRESENT SITUATLON AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE DUTCH 
COLONIES IN THE EAST. 


Tae situation of the Dutch Colonies in the East has been for 
some time past exceedingly precarious and disturbed ; and, as many 
British interests are involved in the fate of this part of the Oriental 
world, a brief sketch of their actual condition, and future prospects, 
drawn from recent and authentic sources of information, may be 
useful. 

Since the proclamations issued by the Government of Java early 
in 1824, levying additional duties on all articles of cotton and woollen 
manufacture imported from foreign countries, the commerce of the 
island has been on the decline ; for these duties, amounting to 25, 
and in many cases to 35 per cent., on an arbitrary valuation at Ba- 
tavia, have operated sensibly against the consumption of the principal 
articles of British trade. In the face of such taxation, united to 
falling markets for coffee, which proved the principal article in re- 
turn, it was no longer possible to carry on the trade with advantage. 
About the same period, the decline in the revenue, arising from 
various causes, began to produce embarrassment in the finances of 
the Colony; when the functionaries at the head of affairs, being 
placed at such a distance from the Mother Country, resorted first 
to measures of temporary relief, and subsequently to expedients, 
which have been attended with acts of the grossest injustice and 
violation of the rights of property. 


The Island of Java is under the particular administration and 
paternal care of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, whose 
attachment to this Colony is just in proportion to its productive- 
ness to his own private revenue, as he is notoriously the most ava- 
ricious monarch in Europe. By this rule, we may find some clue 
to the neglect and mismanagement of his Oriental possessions, which 
have of late proved any thing but profitable to the coffers of his 
Majesty or his subjects. Whether the late Governor-General, the 
Baron Van der Capellan, (an excellent private character,) had not 
sufficiently pressed upon his Majesty the urgent wants of his Go- 
vernment, or that the Parent State had been backward in supplying 
its aid, it is certain that, at the commencement of the year 1825, 
the greatest distress was experienced in the finances. The circula- 
tion was overloaded with paper currency, and yet no means existed 
to answer the demands on the Treasury, but the continued issue of 
Treasury-notes, as they were ealled, bearing an interest of 9 per 
cent. per annum, which is the ordinary rate of the Colony. These 
notes soon accummulated to five or six millions of rupees or guilders, 
(about half a million sterling,) besides many unsatisfied claims, which 
were postponed on every sort of pretext by the Finance Depart- 
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ment. Although partial aid was obtained from Bengal, it was evi- 
dent that nothing effectual could be derived from this quarter, when 
the Burmese war occasioned a great demand for money and the 
jealous policy of the Government at home being opposed to obtain- 
ing even assistance from the British. Effectual relief could there- 
fore be expected only from the Netherlands, and from them it was 
anxiously looked for. 


This was the situation of Java in July 1825, when the insurrec- 
tion broke out in the Native provinces, seated in the very heart of 
the Island, and at a period when the military force was dispersed 
on distant expeditions to Macassar, Borneo, and Sumatra. The 
alarm of the Government was manifest: there were probably not 
1200 European troops in the whole Island, and not nearly that 
number disposable to meet the danger. Had the Princes of Djoc- 
jocarta and the other Chiefs in revolt, acted with any sort of promp- 
titude and energy at this crisis, the Dutch would have been mas- 
sacred or expelled from Java, and it would have cost them many 
years of expensive effort to reconquer and re-establish their pos- 
sessions. But a want of these essential qualities in the Native 
Chiefs, of combination in their movements, added to the cowardice 
of their followers, who generally abandoned their leaders when 
sericusly attacked, limited their operations to the burning of vil- 
lages, the destruction of the cultivated country, and the harassing 
of their enemies,.the Dutch, tg whom this mode of warfare proved 
more destructive and expensive than a more vigorous and bloody 
contest. Fortunately for them, they had secured, in the outset, 
possession of the person of the Emperor of Solo, and, by consequence, 
the neutrality, if not the co-operation, of his numerous subjects. A 
temporary force was raised from among the Natives, principally 
from the Island of Madura, and a militia organised at the three 
principal cities of Batavia, Samarang and Sourabaya, consisting of 
all the European and Christian inhabitants capable of bearing arms, 
—measures which in some degree checked the spirit of revolt, and 
prevented its extending to the settlements on the coast. The war, 
however, in the interior lingered for want of means to carry it on ; 
and the disturbed districts, instead of being a resource to the Go- 
vernment, ravaged occasionally by each of the contending parties, 
became a heavy charge on the already overburdened finances. 


The calls for money under such circumstances became more 
urgent, the paper was increased by fresh issues; silver disappeared, 
or was only to be procured at an enormous premium ; while the 
long-expected relief from Europe seemed to be held firmer in his 
Majesty’s possession as the wants of the colony became more press- 
ing. The Government was obliged to draw bills on Holland, which 
were neggciated with difficulty and at a heavy sacrifice ; but money 
was necessary for the subsistence of the troops, and the tardy 
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measures of the Government at home, left the colonial administra- 
tion no other resource, 

Thus, the whole aspect of affairs in Java became changed. The 
few earlier years of the Baron Van der Capellan’s government had 
opened with much fairer prospects: a flourishing revenue ; com- 
merce active, both in the interior and exterior, under a moderate 
system of duties; the Natives rich and happy ; while agriculture 


was extending itself; these were the fruits of a liberal policy, 


which, had it been left to work, would, under the peculiarly fa- 
vourable position of these islands for commerce with the East and 
with Europe, have enriched the mother country, while it spread 
wealth, comfort, and civilization over these extensive regions. 


But when will kings and governors learn their true interests!— 
to let their subjects and their trade alone, to follow the course 
of nature and events, instead of attempting to force and to lead 
them ; to foster and encourage, and, without extortion, to be con- 
tent with the fair dues of the state? A grasping and jealous 
disposition has, however, distinguished the Dutch in all ages ; 
8 here, a grinding system of taxation, combined with all 
manner of discouragement to enterprising settlers of other nations, 
possessing capital and industry, soon altered the face of affairs. 
There can be no doubt that his Majesty of the Netherlands and 
the European Government were the authors of the new system, 
opposed as it seemed to be to every liberal principle, as well as to 
the disposition of the Baron Van der Capellan. ‘The object was, to 
engross for the Dutch nation the exclusive trade of their colonies, 
which they had neither the ability nor the industry to carry on pro- 
perly. In the ardent pursuit of this engrossing and monopolizing 
spirit, his Majesty will gain his object of driving out the foreign 
settler, but he will acquire also a ruined and disturbed possession, 
a load of debt,a people dispirited and depressed by a series of mis- 
fortunes, and the total extinction of that commerce, which once 
diffused prosperity aud cheerfulness through the most remote dis- 
tricts of this beautiful island. 


The period of service of the late Governor-General expired in 
1823, but was continued, at the desire of his Majesty, until 1825, 
when it became necessary, from the entire difference of opinion ex- 
isting between the Java Government and the Ministry of the Colo- 
nies in Europe, to recal him. The orders to this effect arrived 
during the very height of the disturbances in the interior; they 
were, however, positive, and were carried into effect. Accordingly, 
on the Ist of January last, when the government was handed over 
to General Dekock, a very worthy man, who assumed the title of 
Acting Governor-General, leaving it to be presumed that some 
other and superior authority would shortly appear to take the 
reins. The Baron Van der Capellan embarked early in February, 
on board one of the English East India Company’s ships from China, 
to return to Europe after about ten years’ absence; leaving behind 
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him a very general sentiment of respect and regard for his person 
and character, but, at the same time leaving the island itself in the 
most deplorable condition, politically and commercially. 


The very same day that witnessed the Baron’s departure, brought 
to Batavia a new authority, under the denomination of Commis- 
sioner-General, in the person of the Count Dubres Gesigneis, a half 
Fleming, half Frenchman, together with what was much more 
important and requisite, a supply of about five millions of guilders. 
The nature of the duties and powers of this Commissioner were the 
subjects of general speculation, and were soon known to be absolute 
and paramount. Immediately after his landing, a proclamation ap- 
peared from the Acting Governor and the Commissioner himself, 
conveying the intelligence that he possessed all the authority and 
power which his Majesty himself could exercise if personally pre- 
sent. Much interest was excited as his first measures began to be 
developed ; but this interest was soon heightened, and added to 
one universal sentiment of indignation and astonishment among the 
poor colonists, when the character and description of the reform 
which he commenced came to be understood. It can searcely be 
credited that such measures were the offspring ef his Majesty’s pa- 
ternal care and solicitude for his colonial subjeets, although positive 
reference is made in the proclamations to particular articles of the 
seoret instructions of the King himself ! 


In the outset it was frankly avowed, that one of the principal 
objects of his mission was to economise ; and he prepared all the 
civil servants of the island for the pecuniary sacrifices to which 
indispensable retrenchments would subject them. These it was 
notorious could ill bear reduction, for the Dutch civil servants are 
probably the worst paid in the world, considering the expenses to 
which they are inevitably subjected in the colonies, and the re- 
spensibilities of their posts. Their number, however, may doubtless 
be reduced with advantage, when the cumbrous system of forms 
and multiplicity of documents is changed, and a more efficient and 
simple procedure introduced. His first proclamation related to 
the currency, which, as already observed, was in the most miserable 
condition, overcharged with all sorts of paper. He regulated by 
the new measure the relative proportions and smaller denomina- 
tions of each description of coin in cireulation, which had been 
established previously upon a most incorrect principle, and the 
colonists were not even much startled at his reducing the Indian 
guilder, which was issued at thirty stivers, to twenty-four stivers, a 
more suitable proportion to the actual value of the coin, although 
a positive loss of six stivers to those who had exchanged their 
dollars originally for the guilders brought out by the first Dutch 
Commissioners. His second proclamation proved more satisfac- 
tory—calling in all the notes of one and five guilders in circulation, 
which were to be exchanged for silver. All this was beneficial ; as 
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these notes amounted to about three millions of guilders, and such 
a measure might be supposed to relieve the currency to that ex- 
tent. But the specie had not been ten days in circulation when it 
disappeared, from the united operations of hoarders and exporters, 
and soon advanced to fourteen and sixteen per cent. premium, 
leaving the community in as great distress as ever for small change. 
The third proclamation, as it related to another portion of the enr- 
rency, began to show the cloven foot. Issues of pieces of Japan 
copper, of one and two stivers denomination, called bunks or bun- 
gals, which had been made by the former Government in time of 
demand for small change, were called in to be paid off—not by 
the nominal value at which they were issued, but by weight— 
namely, one guilder per pound, payable at the Treasury in paper, 
or doits, at the rate of 100 of the latter to the guilder, instead of 
120, the regular and established usage. The loss of the public, by 
this most unjust and arbitrary proceeding, was forty per cent. at 
least to the holders of bunks in the first instance, and twenty per 
cent. more on the doits ; a piece of dishonesty, which, as it affected 
principally the lower classes, nothing can justify, and which would 
have disgraced the reign of the French Marshall Daendels. 


The Treasury notes, bearing nine per cent. interest, have already 
been mentioned. These were limited by proclamation to five and 
a half millions of guilders, but really exceeded six millions, about 
500,000/. sterling. Ona sudden a decree was issued bearing date 
the 27th of March last, by which the interest was reduced to six 
per cent., without any alternative of payment to the unfortunate 
holders, as might naturally have been looked for, and as the very 
purport of the notes themselves gave grounds to expect. A more 
barefaced violation of every known principle of justice and good 
faith, on the part of the Government, never was attempted. The 
plea of necessity is not urged, nor did there exist any idea or means 
of paying off these notes ; but, without notice or option, a man is 
compelled to take six per cent. or nothing, where the Government 
had promised him nine per cent. What guarantee has the holder 
that the next Gazette shall not reduce his six per cent. to three, 
and the following one to nothing? In fact, another paring of both 
principle and interest, immediately, and on the same date, followed 
this proclamation, which, professing to discharge these promissory 
notes and all other acknowledged claims on Government, offers 
the holders certain bonds called “ Amertisatee Syndicaat,” esta- 
blished in the Netherlands, which bonds bear four and a half per 
cent. in Holland, and are at present at the nominal price of ninety- 
four :—here is one and a half per cent. reduction of interest more, 
besides the six per cent. already taken off the principal ! 

Thus has Dutch credit, which once stood first amongst the 
nations of Europe, and has even very lately been considered next in 
character to that of Great Britain, been reduced, by the acts of King 
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William and his Indian Commissioner, to the very lowest state of 
degradation among civilized nations, by such acts as these, without 
the plea of necessity or distress being either made use of, or exist- 
ing. A man may pay off his bond, or offer his creditor a new one, 
bearing a less rate of interest; but to justify the latter, he must 
be in a condition to perform the former act. Who ever heard of a 
man, in the midst of his embarrassments, coolly telling his creditor 
that, instead of paying him five per cent., he would only pay him 
three for the future? ‘The latter, like Shylock, might justly here 
stand upon his bond, unless where the debtor, having the strong 
hand of power on his side, may, for a while, do as he thinks fit ; as 
in the case of his Majesty of the Netherlands, a most legitimate 
prince. 

We might instance numerous acts of oppression and injustice 
committed by the new Commissioner in the name of his Majesty, 
which seems used in these instances, like a certain virtue for which 
his nation has never been remarkable, to cover a multitude of ini- 
quities! The calling out and drilling, in a vile climate, respectable 
European merchants to serve as militia, and mount guard as com- 
mon sentinels, in order, we suppose, to save his Majesty the expense 
of maintaining a proper military force for such purposes ; the re- 
fusal to receive, in payment for produce sold by the Government, 
the orders of its own Finance Department on an empty Treasury, 
many months unpaid ; and a host of proceedings equally arbitrary 
and unjust, must have rendered the profession of the merchant 
as hazardous and disagreeable, as it has long been unprofitable 
and vexatious in the Dutch colonies, and will eventually draw 
all the active, industrious, and enterprising to abandon a country 
which they might, under a different system, have benetited and 
enriched. 


A few years, perhaps months, will teach his Majesty that in 
setting at nought common honesty and his own credit, he has been 
pursuing a mistaken policy. When every year shall but add another 
million sterling to the debt of this colony, already amounting to 
nearly four millions sterling, a King, who understands book-keep- 
ing so well, may soon discover his profit and loss to be all on one 
side, and find that even his colonial subjects will no longer accept 
his promissory notes or Syndicaat bonds, when the credit of both is 
entirely gone. Let him take warning in time; and before his af- 
fairs get worse, as they certainly must do, if the present system 
be persevered in, let him endeavour to dispose of his Eastern 
colonies to the best purchaser that can be found. To England 
the possession of Java would prove of the greatest value ; but 
England has more colonies than she can govern well already. Russia 
or Austria may perhaps be induced to venture on such a specu- 
lation, and thus relieve his Majesty from a barthen which he has 
neither the inclination to support, nor the ability to maintain and 
render productive. M. 





UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 


No. XIV. 


Armenian History and Religion—Greek Architecture and 
Sculpture—Eacursion in a British Frigate to 
Vourla and Clazomene. 


DuRING one of my investigating excursions through the 
mterior of the city, in company with an Asiatic Christian, I 
was taken into one of the Armenian churches at Smyrna, where 
service was performing, and which we found very nearly re- 
sembling the Greek. 

From the period at which Christianity was established in 
Armenia, by Gregory, surnamed the Enlightener, that nation 
has undergone various and turbulent revolutions. It was suc- 
cessively invaded and subdued by the Saracens, the Seljukian 
Turks, and the Tartars, who each committed their share of ra- 
vages. In 1472 it became a province of the Empire of Persia, in 
consequence of the promotion of one of its kings to the Persian 
throne. At length it was again conquered by the Turks under 
Selim the Second, in the sixteenth century, since which time 
the greater part of it has remained in subjection to the Ottoman 
Empire. 

That amidst so many vicissitudes the Armenians should still 
persevere in the Christian faith, appears more remarkable than 
that they should deviate in some particulars from their original 
doctrines. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century a large 
colony of Armenians were settled in Persia by Shah Abbas, 
the Great. During his reign they experienced the most liberal 
treatment, and enjoyed the unrestrained profession of their re- 
ligion. But his successors were not equally generous ; perse- 
cution ensued, and the Armenian church declined daily in 
credit ; yet the merchants of that country endeavoured to stem 
the torrent, and succeeded in the — of some degree 
of religious knowledge. The only books they have are on such 
subjects, principally bibles, liturgies, and the beatific visions 
of their saints, which are printed at Venice and Constantinople. 


The Armenian was considered as a branch of the Greek 
church, professiag the same’ faith, and acknowledging the 
same subjection to the See of Constantinople, until the middle 
of the sixth century. At that time, the heresy of the Mono- 
physites (or disbelievers of the union of manhood and godhead 
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in Christ) spread far aud wide through the regions of Africa 
and Asia, comprehending the Armenians also among its vo- 
taries. It seems, however, to be allowed, that they differed 
from other communions of the Monophysite sect in many 
points of doctrine and worship. By Gibbon they are called 
‘‘ the pure disciples of Eutyches ;” he affirms that they believe 
the manhood of Christ to have been of a pure and incor- 
ruptible nature, and he imputes their conversion to Julian, 
Bishop of Halicarnassus, whose doctrines spread rapidly 
among the Oriental Christians. 


They allow and accept the articles of faith, according to the 
councils of Nice, and are also acquainted with the Apostles’ 
creed, which they have in use. As to the Trinity, they accord 
with the Greeks, acknowledging three persons in one Divine 
Nature, and that the Holy Ghost proceeds only from the 
Father. 


In their rites and ceremonies of worship, the Armenians al- 
most exactly resemble the Greeks, having pictures, tapers, Kc. 
Their liturgies also are essentially the same, and written by the 
some authors. 


The fasts observed annually in the Armenian church are not 
only more numerous, but kept with greater rigour and mortifi- 
cation than is usual in any Christian community. In addition 
to these, they fast on Wednesday and Friday throughout the 
year. Their seasons of festivity correspond in general with 
those of other churches, except that they commemorate the 
nativity of Christ on the 6th of January, instead of the 25th of 
December, celebrating in one festival his birth, epiphany, and 
baptism. 

The favourite saints of the Armenians are Surp Savorich, or 
St. Gregory, Surp Chevorich, or St. Demetrius, Surp Nicolo, 
and Surp Serechis, or St. George, who is the patron saint of 
the Greeks. 


When the Armenians receded from holding communion with 
the Greeks, they made no change in their episcopal form of 
church government. They only claimed the privilege of choos- 
ing their own spiritual rulers. Their chief Patriarch resides 
at the monastery of Hkmiazin near Erivan in Persia. His 
revenues are immense, but his opulence is considered only as a 
fund for his numerous charities, for though elevated to the 
highest rank of ecclesiastical preferment, he rejects all the 
splendid insignia of authority, and, in his ordinary dress and 
mode of living, he is perfectly on a level with the poorest mo- 
nastic. 

The superstitions veneration with which the Armenians re- 
gard the monastery of Ekmiazin is supported by legendary 
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miracles. ‘The more devout make a pilgrimage there once in 
their lives, as a point of conscience, like the Greeks to Jeru- 
salem, and the Mohammedans to Mecca, and receive a salutary 
benediction in exchange for offerings, which supply the splen- 
dour of the altar, and the maintenance of its numerous ministers 
and dependents. 


In the Armenian church, as in the Greek, a monastery is 
considered as the only proper seminary for dignified eccle- 
siastics ; for they are required to practise abstemiousness in 
proportion as they are advanced. Hence, though their priests ‘ 
are permitted to marry once only, and usually provide them- 
selves with wives whose youth and health promise long life, 
their patriarchs and bishops must remain in a state of strict 
celibacy. It is likewise necessary that they should have as- 
sumed the sanctimonious exterior of an ascetic. 

The monastic discipline of the Armenians is extremely se- 
vere ; they neither eat flesh nor drink wine; and frequently 
continue in prayer from midnight to three o'clock in the after- 
noon, during which time they are required to read the Psalter 
through, beside many other spiritual exercises. But the ab- 
stinence and mortification of conventual ecclesiastics is sur- 
passed hy the Gickniahoré, or Hermits, who devote their lives 
entirely to contemplation, living on the summits of rocks ! 


At the beginning of the last century, the preaching of the 
Jesuit Missionaries at Pera was so successful in the conversion 
of the Armenian citizens of consequence, that their bishops 
applied to the Porte to procure their suppression, or at least 
to restrain them. When Ephraim, the Armenian was telling 
the vizier of these encroachments of the Catholics, ‘“ And 
what,” said he, ‘“ are Catholics but Infidels! if the hog be 
white, black, or red, it is nevertheless a hog! we will not in- 
terfere.”’ 

Of the Armenian clergy the situation is in general truly de- 
plorable, as the chief part of their income arises from what we 
call surplice fees, in the exaction of which they are encroaching 
and importunate beyond measure. Their extreme ignorance, 
even of their own doctrines, is palliated, if possible, by their 
wretched and abject state. 

A principal function amongst them is the reading prayers 
over the graves of the deceased, continued even for years, and 
many of those poor priests are seen daily so occupied in the 
Armenian cemetries. 

These mortuary compliments are singularly conducted. A 
widow, once a year, durmg her continuance in that state, visits 
the grave of her husband, attended by many relatives. After 
many querulous interrogatories and greetings of the deceased, 
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her grief becomes extravagant, her wailings are heard on all 
sides, and at length her compassionate friends propose comfort 
to her, when they finish this farce by a very solid repast, and 
plenty of excellent wine. 

The Armenians exist no longer collectively as a nation, once 
famous for the luxury and wealth of its monarchs ; but succes- 
sively conquered, and alternately es to the Turks and 
Persians, they have scarcely the remembrance of their ancient 
kingdom. Dispersed over all Asia, they exert their natural 
genius for trade, principally in speculations as money-changers ; 
and individuals who acquire a handsome fortune prefer living 
peaceably in Turkey to returning into their own onan They 
are naturally formed for commerce—cunning among those they 
know, reserved with strangers, temperate from economy or 
avarice, and humble and accommodating for the sake of in- 
terest. 

Their domestic manners are severe, and their persons, almost 
without exception, heavy and saturnine. The women, when 

oung, are scarcely inferior to the Circassians or Greeks in 

auty. The poneantion that secludes them from that social 
intercourse with men, so contributory to the happiness of other 
nations, prevents their being professedly libertine ; yet instances 
of private infidelity are not wanting, although they are cooped 
up nearly like the Turkish women, and wear the mahriamah, or 
close veil. The proselytes to the Roman Catholic faith, how- 
ever, of which there are many, partake more of the free man- 
ners of the Greeks. These are despised by the rigid Armenians, 
while the excommunication of the Pope is returned by the 
Catholics with the greatest cordiality. 

Armenia no longer retains any vestige of its former splen- 
dour, and the inhabitants, miserable at home, or exiles from 
their country, can no longer retrace, even by its shadow, their 
ancient magnificence. Like the Jews, they suffer under a 
foreign dominion, and are forced to fly far from their homes and 
the tombs of their ancestors to escape a tyranny by which they 
have been oppressed for more than three centuries, and from 
which, alas! there is but little hope of emancipation ! 


One of the greatest sources of gratification open to the 
man of letters here, independent of his library, is the casual 
intercourse with travellers of taste and learning who may hap- 
pen to make a temporary visit toSmyrna. The number of these 
is generally considerable, as it is now a sort of head-quarters for 
travellers in the East. Among the most talented of those who 
have recently been here, were two sons of eminent architects, 
whose original intention, in visiting this country, was to improve 
themselves in their profession by a study.of the ancient models 
on the spot ; but their unexampled success in the discovery of 
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valuable fragments of antiquity, while prosecuting their studies, 

induced them to hecome antiquarians, and to make that which 

was a secondary a principal pursuit. As they have been se- 

veral years in this country, I shall say nothing of their early 

discoveries, but confine myself to their last and most important 

- of a temple at Phigalia in the Morea, nearly opposite to 
ante. 


I have been favoured with a sight of the drawings taken on 
the spot, combining views of this most interesting monument 
of ancient art, as it now stands, with detached drawings also of 
the interior frieze, which, from being scattered in fragments 
amidst the heap of ruins, have cost infinite labour and perse- 
verence to unite, so as to form, by the succession of the different 
compartments, a continued series of sub ects. From these, in 
their united form, the drawings I have seen were taken, previous 
to the removal of the marbles to Zante, whence they were after- 
wards sent on their way to Europe. 

The temple is mentioned by Pausanias, as dedicated to 
Apollo, and yielding to none in Greece for beauty or extent, 
excepting only the celebrated Temple of Tegea, and, being of 
the age of Pericles, is conjectured to have received its orna- 
ments from the hand of the immortal Phidias, an opinion justi- 
fied in its utmost extent by the exquisite beauty of those 
fragments both in their design and execution. 

The subjects of the frieze are evidently allusive to the battles 
of the Amazons, and the rape of Antiopé, and from the drawing 
itself, which is admired for its fidelity by those who have seen 
the original, one cannot but conceive a most exalted opinion 
of the sculpture. The strength of figure, grace of attitude, and 
expression of feature are worthy the highest effort of the Gre- 
cian chisel, circumstances which of themselves would be a suf- 
ficient reason for ascribing them to that inimitable master, but 
when combined with the situation and age of the temple, as 
mentioned by Pausanias, must remove every doubt, since it is 
known that the most celebrated monuments of Greece received 
their highest ornaments from his hands by the liberality with 
which he contributed to their embellishment through the arts 
of statuary and sculpture. 

It was indeed in the age of Pericles that painting and sculp- 
ture first arose, under the hands of Phidias and Parzenus his 
brother, according to the testimony of Pliny. Both arts are 
known however to have existed at an earlier date, but in the 
age of Pericles they first assumed their due honours. The in- 
ventive genius of man tried a new and nobler flight. The su- 
periority of Phidias and his contemporaries obscured and almost 
obliterated the memory of their predecessors, and produced that 
sublime style of art which, having flourished about one hundred 
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and fifty years, decayed with the glory of Greece, and dis- 
appeared soon after the eventful reign of Alexander. 

The few remains of marble, preceding the age of Pericles, 
give proof that the mere executive parts of sculpture had al- 
ready attained a high degree of perfection. In many of these 
works, the minutest objects are finished with care, the muscles 
are boldly pronounced and the outline is faithful, but the design 
has more hardness than energy, the attitudes are too con- 
strained to be graceful, and the strength of expression distorts 
the features to the destruction of nature and beauty. 


The sculptors, Phidias, Polycletus, and others of that period, 
together with the contemporary painters, Parenus, Zeuxis, 
and Parrhasius, softened the asperities of their predecessors, 
rendered their contours more flowing and more natural, and by 
employing greater address to conceal the mechanism of their 
art, displayed superior skill to the judgment and afforded higher 
delight to the fancy, in proportion as less care and labour were 
visible to the eye. 

In the works of those admired artists, the expression was 
skilfully diffused through every part without disturbing the 
harmony of the whole. Pain and sorrow were rather concen- 
trated in the soul than displayed in the countenance, and even 
the more turbulent passions of indignation, anger, and resent- 
ment, were so tempered and ennobled, that the indications of 
them became consistent with the sublimest grace, and most 
perfect beauty. 

An inspection of the drawing only of the work in question, 
convinces the observer how strongly those characteristics are 
blended in the scupture. The firm magnanimity of the Amazons, 
the ferocious cruelty of the Centaurs, and the imploring misery 
of Antiopé, and her female attendants, are most exquisitely 
depicted. 

Intrinsically estimated, it would be a valuable acquisition to 
the lovers of Grecian antiquities and the admirers of ancient 
art, but as the work of Phidias, whose superior merit was al- 
lowed by the unanimous admiration of independent and rival 
communities, it is still more so. Intrusted by Pericles with 
the superintendence of the public works, his own hands added 
to them their last and most valuable ornaments, and even be- 
fore he was called to this honourable employment, his statues 
had adorned the most celebrated temples of Greece. 


The description of his Olympian papier can never be read 
without a mixture of wonder and delight not easily expressed. 
His bronze statues of Apollo and Diana, in the awful temple of 
Delphi, his Venus Urania, and Parthenopean Apollo, with 
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other innumerable and inimitable works, silenced even the voice 
of envy. 

The most distinguished artists of Greece—sculptors, painters, 
and architects—were ambitious to receive the evotilnc and 
to second the labours of Phidias, which were uninterruptedly 
employed, during fifteen years, in the embellishment of his 
native city. 

During that short period we learn, from Plutarch and De- 
mosthenes, that he completed the Odeum or Theatre of Music, 
the Parthenon or Temple of Apollo, the propylea, or ves- 
tibule and porticoes belonging to the citadel, together with the 
sculpture and picturesque ornaments of these and other im- 
mortal works, which, when new, are said to have possessed all 
the mellowed beauties of time and maturity, and, when old, still 

reserved all the fresh charms and alluring graces of novelty. 

he Parthenon, which still remains at Athens, attests the justice 
of every praise that has been bestowed on his excellence, and is 
universally acknowledged to be the noblest piece of antiquity 
now existing in the world. The whole extent of the Acropolis 
too was so diversified by works of statuary and painting, from 
the chisel of his owg and the pencil of his Lsethor’s hands, that, 
though six miles in circumference, it was one continued scene 
of elegance and beauty. 


His admired statue of Minerva, the erecting of which served 


to consecrate the Parthenon, was certainly the greatest, and 
probably the last of that great master’s productions, a work on 
which he seemed to have exhausted human genius. Cicero, 
Plutarch, Pliny, and Pausanias, had all seen and admired this 
invaluable monument of piety as well as art, since the Minerva 
of Phidias increased the devotion of Athens towards her pro- 
pra a al They who had seen and studied, could Best 


describe such master-pieces of art, and every one who reads 
their descriptions will be unable to suppress a sigh of regret that 
they are swept away by the inundating torrent of barbarism, 
and, with the pictures of Zeuxis and Apelles, never again to be 
restored. 


But enough remains, even in the fragments which have been 
now happily brought to light, to make us credit the most ex- 
aggerated praise bestowed on the perfection of art in Greece ; 
enough remains, in the silent testimony of their productions of 
the chisel, to tell us they were a great and enlightened people. 


Were it allowed to make the melancholy supposition that all 
the monuments of Grecian literature had perished in the gene- 
ral wreck of their nation and liberty, and that posterity could 
collect nothing further concerning them but what appeared 
from the Apollo Belvidere, the groupes of the Laocoon, and 
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Niobe, and other statues, gems, or medals, now scattered over 
Europe, what opinion would mankind form of the Greeks! 
How would they estimate their genius and character! Would 
it not correspond with the impression made by their poets, 
orators, and historians? or would it not, of the two, be the more 
forcible, as carrying with it demonstrative evidence to the 
senses of posterity ! 

The first observation that occurs on the most superficial 
view, and which is strongly confirmed by a more attentive sur- 
vey of the ancient marbles, is, that the sculptors perfectly un- 
derstood pennies anatomy, the art of clothing without con- 
cealing the naked figure, and every thing indeed that could in 
any way contribute to the truth and justice of design as well as 
to the perfection of execution. 

The comparative merits of their sculpture, painting, music, 
and poetry, might be carried very far, but it would be needless, 
since they are allowed to have been as perfect in their respective 
kinds, as the condition of humanity renders possible ; and every 
hallowed fragment the learned have been able to collect of the 
Grecian chisel and the Grecian muse, must increase our regret 
at losing forever the pencil of Apelles, and the lyre of the 
divine Orpheus. 

The English gentlemen remaining in the country to-day to 
recruit their fatigues of the chace, in which they were engaged 
on the previous Sy: we lounged away the morning in visits, 
and prevailed on one of the party to entertain some Greek fa- 
milies with his exhibition as a performer of sleight of hand, with 
which he readily complied, to the wonder and entertainment of 
all the Greek domestics, whose superstitious credulity was put 
toan extreme trial. Asa —— coincidence of circumstances, 
he had scarcely finished his display, when a Turkish gipsy for- 
tune-teller came to the door, to whom the ladies paid five paras 
each for the recital of their destinies. This woman was a 
Turkish outcast, brown as a Moor, unveiled, and covered with 
filthy rags. Her neck, arms, and even breasts, were deeply 
stained with cabalistic or magic characters of a blue colour, 
exactly after the nfanner in use among common sailors ; and, 
from those characters, she pretended to read the fate of the 
applicant, who showed the lines of the hand at the same time, 
as Is usual with the gipsies in England. As she vee in the 
Arabic tongue, a Turkish servant, who understood it but very 
imperfectly, was our interpreter ; this was turned into modern 
Greek by another; into French by a third; and then again 
into English, so that we could learn very little with respect to 
her predictions. 

The captain of an English frigate, lying in the bay of 
Smyrna, having invited me to join a party in a cruize to Vourla 
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in his ship, 1 accepted it with much pleasure ; and, after dining 
together at the consul’s on shore, we all embarked with the 
captain at nine o’clock in the evening. Excellent arrangements 
were made for our accommodation, by cots slung in his cabin 
and in the gun-room, and after sitting up until a late hour with 
the officers on board, we retired to the berths thus provided for 
our repose. 

At three a. m., the boatswain’s whistle roused me from my 
sleep, and was followed by the hoarse summons—‘ All hands 
up anchor, a-hoy!’’ The crew were soon in motion, and the 
gun-room being also a scene of bustle from the turning out of 
the officers, there was little prospect of any of us being able to 
renew our slumbers, so that we obeyed the mandate with the 
rest, and went on deck. The day had hardly yet begun to 
dawn, the stars shone with unclouded brilliance, and the breeze 
was fresh off the land. The capstan was soon manned, the mes- 
senger brought-to, and all fair for heaving, when the sound of 
the mirth-inspiring fiddle operated like magic on the sailors’ 
heels, and made them move with life and aniforiaity to its horn- 
pipe measure. 

At sun-rise, the breeze died gradually away, and we were be- 
calmed abreast of the castle of Smyrna, in the narrowest part 
of the channel. The imbat, or sea-breeze, sprung up however 
rather earlier than usual, enabling us to work under all sail ; 
and, after a most agreeable excursion, we anchored in the har- 
bour of Vourla, about three p. M., being completely locked in by 
the small islands in the Gulf of Smyrna. Our early rising, and 
consequent fatigue, induced us to postpone our intended visit to 
the shore until to-morrow. 

At five p. M., the gentlemen of the party sat down to the 
captain’s table, with the addition of a lieutenant and a midship- 
man as guests ; and to an excellent dinner and good dessert, 
were joined the best claret and champagne. 

The evening passed on agreeably in general conversation, 
and after a cool walk on deck, we paid a visit to the officers of 
the gun-room, and finished the day in all that mirth and hilarity 
which characterise a gun-room party on board a ship of war. 


At day-break, the principal number of our party were joined 
by some of the officers of the frigate, and landed on the main- 
shore for the purpose of shooting partridges. After breakfast, 
the captain, a traveller of distinction, the chaplain of the fac- 
tory, and myself, went on shore to enjoy a ramble in the shade, 
and while the two former gentlemen loitered among the trees, 
I very willing'y joined the chaplain in visiting the site of the 
ancient Clazomene. 

Our walk from the place where we landed was partly along 
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the beach of the sea-shore, and from thence across a rugged 
hill, from the summit of which the view was extensive and de- 
lightful. My companion being a zealous botanist, we stopped 
very frequently to examine remarkable plants and shrubs, and 
those were interruptions of an agreeable tendency, as furnishing 
my friend an opportunity of descanting on his favourite study 
with profit and pleasure to us both. 

We reached the scala, or landing-place, from whence the 
people of the country embark for Smyrna, about noon ; and as 
it was the Mohammedan Sabbath, a great number of gaily- 
dressed Turks were assembled at the coffee-houses there, of 
which there were three in number. With respect to their 
observance of this day, they in some measure resemble the Ca- 
tholics, by visiting the mosques in the early part of the day, 
and devoting the remainder of it either to pleasure or business, 
whichever has the strongest claim. 

After taking coffee on the benches with them, we intended 
visiting Vourla, the Chytrium of the ancients, but abandoned 
that intention from the fear of not being able to return to the 
frigate before sun-set, and the great risk of health in sleeping 
on shore. 

Procuring a Turkish hoat, we crossed over to the island now 
called by the Turks “* The Island of the Road,” it being con- 
nected to the continent by an artificial peninsula built by Alex- 
ander the Great. The workmanship of the foundation must have 
been extremely solid ; as, being near the water’s edge, it is ex- 
posed to all the violence of breakers, even in moderate winds, 
the force of which it still withstands. We were desirous of 
landing on that part of the island connected to the majn by this 
pathway, but our boatmen, who were the most unskilful that 
could be imagined, insisted upon taking us to the port, of which 
from the boat we could not perceive the omen appearance. 
On nearer approach, however, the vestiges of a mole of masonry, 
or pier, were very visible, resembling a reaping-hook in shape, 
and forming a calm and smooth bason capable of containing, 
when closely moored, perhaps forty or fifty large boats or small 
vessels. It was built with its face cohen seaward, to repel 
the wind setting into the Gulf of Smyrna from the Archipelago, 
and must have afforded excellent shelter. It was more, how- 
ever, like a connecting peninsula level with the surface of the 
sea, and the breakers covering it had thrown the rubbish of its 
ruins inward, which had so choked up the port that our boat 
grounded twenty or thirty yards from the shore, to which we 
were carried on the shoulders of the Turks, who waded there 
with difficulty. 

Tracing the shore along toward the north-east extremity of 
the island, ranges of building were to be seen on the beach, the 
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outer parts of which extended some distance into the sea, which 
appeared thus to have encroached upon the land. Of these 
buildings the inner walls retained three or four stones in height 
for their whole length, the blocks were large and well squared, 
and the workmanship excellent. The buildings themselves, too, 
were extensive, as might be gathered from their ground plan, 
still visible where the water was smooth, and, from their situation, 
were very probably the baths described by Pausanias* and 
Livy.t é 

Ascending the hill, fragments of buildings were to be seen at 
almost every step, and the whole ground was covered with 
broken pottery, some pieces of which were of fine texture, and 
very highly glazed on the inside with a black coating; they 
appeared to be fragments of jars, vases, and vessels of religious 
and domestic use; the handles, lids, and bases of many of 
which were perfect. 

On gaining the summit of the hill, which completely com- 
manded the whole island, and particularly the port below, we 
found a level space of about two hundred yards in diameter, and 
nearly circular. In the centre were the foundations of large 
buildings, and on that side where the ascent was easiest, traces 
of steps were still visible ; the hewn stones of many of them 
continuing still in range of line. About the outer edges of this 
platform were very massive nnhewn stones, which might have 
formed the foundation of an outwork wall, as everything we 
saw induced us to conjecture that this eminence had been the 
Acropolis of the city, from the size of the foundations on its 
summit, and from its commanding situation. 


We descended into the middle of the island, which is the 
lowest part of it, as its two most distant and opposite extremi- 
ties are elevated promontories. From the supposed Acropolis 
to the bottom of the valley below, the ground was cultivated for 
corn by the very tew Turks that resided on the island; there 
being not more than three dwellings on it at this moment, and 
those situated in different parts. Along the range of this valley, 
from the one shore to its opposite, were scattered fragments of 
an extensive pile of buildings, and many places had the appear- 
ance of having been opened in search of antiquities, but we 
could not hear of any traveller having been there for that pur- 
pose. Among these fragments were pedestals and shafts of pillars, 
some fluted and others plain, formed of a hard grey stone, not 
unlike granite ; the pillars were upwards of four feet in diameter, 
and some of the broken pieces from fifteen to twenty feet in 
length ; there were in number about ten. Among: the ruins 


* Lid 7; ©. 5 + Lib, 26, c. 44 
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we found also fragments of cornices and mouldings of very ex- 
cellent marble, and some few pieces of alabaster, not remarkable, 
however, for any excellency of workmanship, and which, of 
course, on that account we did not preserve. 


This city of Clazomene was founded by the Ionians, A. U. C. 
98, or 851 years before the Christian era. Some mention is 
made of it by Cellarius, vol. ii., pages 44 and 45, where the ar- 
tificial peninsula of Alexander is Tescritied Pliny v. cap. 29, 
and Strabo xiv., may be referred to on it; but it is more gene- 
rally remarkable as the birth place of Anaxagoras, the astrono- 
mer, son of Hegesibulus, disciple of Anaximenes, and preceptor 
of Socrates and Euripides, as well as Themistocles and Pericles. 


Abandoning his private concerns to the care of his friends, 
and refusing to mingle in the bustle of public life, he dedicated 
himself solely to the study of science, and considered the con- 
templation of the stars as the natural destiny of man. He tra- 
velled into Egypt for improvement, and used to say that he 
preferred a grain of wisdom to heaps of gold. About the second 
year of the seventy-eighth Olympiad, a meteoric stone fell near 
the river Egas, in Thrace. This circumstance induced Anaxa- 
goras to believe that the superior regions, which he called 
wether, were filled with fire, and that the rapid revolution of 
this ether raised from the earth masses of stone, which, when 


inflamed, formed the stars of the firmament. Anaxagoras con- 
sidered the sun as a mass of fire, or, according to Plutarch, an 
inflamed stone, greater than Peloponnesus. He ascribed the 
whiteness of the me way to the native light of some of the 


stars. He regarded the comets as formed of a number of wan- 
dering stars. He was the first who wrote on the phases and 
eclipses of the moon ; and anticipating, in his sagacious mind, 
the discoveries of the telescope, he taught that the moon was a 
habitable world, and contained seas, mountains, and valleys, 
like our own globe. 

The attempts of Anaxagoras, to explain by natural causes the 
phenomena of the heavens, were regarded by the Athenians as 
attempts to subvert the influence of the gods, and the philo- 
sopher, along with his family, was proscribed as an enemy of 
the established religion, accused of impiety, and condemned to 
die ; but he ridiculed the sentence and said it had long been 
pronounced upon him by nature. Pericles, his friend as well 
as disciple, interposed in his behalf, but the conversion of death 
to banishment, was the only mitigation of punishment which he 
had influence to procure. 


He died in his seventy-second year, 428 B.C. ; and being 
asked, during his illness, whether his body should be carried 
into his own country, he answered, No, as the road that led to 
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the other side of the grave was as long from one place as the 
other. When the people of Lampsacus asked him, before his 
death, whether he wished anything to be done in commemoration 
of him, he replied, “‘ Yes! let the boys be allowed to play on 
the anniversary of my death.” This, it is said, was carefall 
observed, and the time thus dedicated to relaxation was called, 
from that circumstance, Anaxagoreia. 


Yet the birth-place of this daring and illustrious sage, whose 
mind could penetrate the gloom of surrounding darkness, and 
soar above the dreams of superstition, was now the habitation 
of a few obscure individuals, lost in more than primitive igno- 
rance and darkness. 


Our boatmen, having waited for us, embarked us again on 
their shoulders, and we intended beating up to the frigate, but 
whether from fear or indolence I know not, they bore up, when 
we were half way across, for the scala, and landed us there about 
four o’clock. 


Near to the place of our landing, on an agreeable eminence, a 
large tent was spread, around which the harem of some wealthy 
Turk, consisting of about twenty women, were enjoying the 
freshness of the breeze, unveiled, and with their long tresses 
floating in the wind. They were, however, too well guarded 
to be approached ; nor, indeed, would such a measure have 
been safe, even if practicable. 


The chaplain’s horses and servant had just reached the coffee- 
house, from Smyrna, when we disembarked ; we therefore rode 
them up abreast of the frigate, and making a signal with a 
handkerchief, soon had a boat sent us, in which we reached on 
board in sufficient time to join our friends at dinner. 


The sporting party had no success to crown their rp ont 
and were literally knocked up. Good wine, however, and cheer- 
ful company are excellent antidotes to dissatisfaction, and they 
had charms enough to render the evening both short and agree- 
able. We walked on deck until nine o’clock, and a visit to the 
officers of the gun-room closed the day. 

















STANZAS. 


{ mARk’p thee in thy spring-tide years, 
In hope’s first ripening bloom ; 

And little deem’d these mourning tears 
Would moisten o’er thy tomb! 


Then bright the lustre of thine eye, 
And bright thy glowing cheek ; 

And rarely would the pensive sigh 
From thy glad bosom break ! 


But, ah! thy morning visions pass’d, 
Like summer flowers, away, 

And misery made thee hope at last 
An early burial day ! 


And now thou ’rt free from earthly care, 
How calm thy weary breast! 

The lowring phantoms of despair 
Ne’er haunt thy dreamless rest ! 


How dreary was thy course of woe, 
In penury to roam ; 

Till heaven, in pity, found below 
Thy dark and silent home! 


The foes that blighted each brief joy, 
And rack’d thy stricken breast, 
May tramp thy turf, but ne’er destroy 

Thy calm and silent rest. 


Though wasting sorrow chill’d thy brow, 
And wrung thy youthful heart, 

No bitter woes can move thee now, 
So tranquil as thou art ! 


Oh sleep, then, in thy lonely tomb, 
Beneath the grassy sod, 

Till Mercy, bursting through the gloom, 
Shall lead thee to thy God! 
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ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST CERTAIN CLAIMS ON THE 
DECCAN BOOTY. ¥ 


In our last Number we inserted, under the head of the ‘ Deccan 
Prize-Money,’ (p. 574,) some observations on certain changes as 
to the mode of distribution, which were said to have been accom- 
plished by the influence of Sir John Malcolm. We stated these to 
be among the rumours current in Indian circles, and added, that 
the particular changes mentioned by us, were believed to rest on 
authentic grounds. As the subject has excited great interest, we 
have been addressed and consulted on it from more quarters than 
one ; and the result proves, that the rumours were indeed well- 
founded, that the changes mentioned have actually taken place, 
and that, as far as the facts of the case are involved, there is no 
room for doubt on the matter. There are, however, to this, as to 
almost all other questions, two parties ; and wherever there are two 
parties, we think that both have a right to be heard ; though we are 
aware that this is not Sir John Malcolm’s doctrine. The sources 
from which we derived our first information thought the changes 
unwarranted, and we have given the reasons on which that construc- 
tion of them was grounded. The sources from which we derive our 
present information conceive the changes justified both by reason 
and military usage ; and, as our professions of attachment to free 
discussion are not empty words without a meaning, we shall let the 
other parties be heard also, and be ourselves the medium of convey- 
ing their sentiments to the world, though opposed to those with 
which we were first furnished, accompanied with the grounds of 
their adoption. 

It appears that the points on which a difference of opinion still 
exists, have been for a long time past the subject of dispute between 
opposing parties ; that the claims of Brigadier-Generals to share 
Prize-Money according to their rank as Brigadiers, and not as 
Colonels, had been preferred at a very early period of the discus- 
sion; and that among the first who opposed these claims was Sir 
Rufane Donkin, himself a General Officer who had served in India. 
This again led to the re-assertion of the Brigadiers’ claims by Sir 
John Malcolm ; and those who entertain similar views with him- 
self, consider the following reasons, as urged by him, to be conclusive 
in favour of the claims in question. 

It appears that the East India Company’s Government abroad 
has, on occasions of emergency, and when the service of the state 
seemed to require it, exercised a right originally supposed to belong 
only to his Majesty—that of appointing Brigadier-Generals from 
Colonels of the Army in India. This right, it is said, has been se 
frequently exercised without dispute, as to have become established 
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by prescription ; and accordingly, it is contended, that if the Com- 
pany’s Government can nominate Colonels of Kage to such ap- 
pointments, the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army can, and 
in point of fact does, grant King’s commissions for such rank to 
officers thus appointed. The right of the Indian Government to 
nominate, and of the Commander-in-Chief to grant the correspond- 
ing commission, being admitted, the commission of Brigadier-General 
is lawfully obtained, and, it is contended, carries with it a claim to 
all the rights and privileges of that rank, as long as the individual 
holding it may possess the commission by which his rank is deter- 
mined,—this commission, whenever granted by the Commander-in- 
Chief in India to a Company’s officer, being the same in effect and 
value as any commission granted under the sign-manual of his Ma- 
jesty to an officer in the King’s army. The Brigadier-Generals 
nominated by Lord Hastings in 1817, were therefore lawfully ap- 
pointed, and fully entitled to all the privileges of their rank. 


Thus far the advocates of their sharing as Brigadier-Generals, 
and not as Colonels. But, in opposition to the construction placed 
on this argument by those who use it, we may be permitted to re- 
quote the passage from the ‘ King’s Regulations,’ page 5, which 
says, “ Officers serving on the Staff in the capacity of Brigadier- 
Generals, are to take rank and precedence from their commis- 
sions as Colonels in the Army, and not from the date of their 
appointments as Brigadier-Generals.” It is plain, therefore, from 
this, that admitting Brigadier-Generals to be entitled by their com- 
missions as such to all the privileges of their rank, their rank is 
here determined to be that only which is given them by their com- 
missions as Colonels in the Army, and not as Brigadier-Generals, 
which is a temporary appointment on the Staff, made confessedly 
in cases of emergency, and for particular services, and therefore not 
carrying along with it any additional claims similar to those which 
belong to the regular promotion of Major-Generals, Lieut.-Generals, 
and the higher departments of the General Staff of the Army. 


The rules for the distribution of prize are fixed in the King’s 
service ; but these have not always been adhered to in India; and 
on that ground it was that the Treasury-warrant, issued on occa- 
sion of the Deccan Prize, directed that Indian usage was also to be 
considered as entitled to consideration by the Trustees. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that Indian usage cannot be adverted to as a pre- 
cedent in this case ; because, in the Mysore war of 1799, and the 
Mahratta war of 1803, there were no Brigadier-Generals either 
appointed or employed. But it is contended, that the usage 
of the King’s army in Europe is clearly in favour of the claims set 
up ; as in the campaigns of the Netherlands, Egypt, and Spain, 
Brigadier-Generals, who were appointed on the spur of the occa- 
sion, shared with the Major-Generals employed in the same service 
and in the game campaign. If the instances were given, the argu- 
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ment drawn from these precedents would be very strong ; but with 
these we have not been furnished. 


It is said also, that at Seringapatam, Generals Floyd and Stewart 
had higher shares given them than other Major-Generals of the same 
rank with themselves ; and from this is inferred the acknowledge- 
ment of this one principle: that where one officer of a certain rank 
has a greater responsibility than another officer of the same rank, 
he is entitled to a larger share of booty. We can hardly conceive 
a more dangerous principle than this to be admitted into any army ; 
for as the degree of responsibility must be always difficult to define, 
it would open the door to the greatest abuses of favouritism in 
distribution, and be a source of endless jealousies and contentions. 
An officer’s rank can be determined to the date of a day, without 
the possibility of cavil or dispute. The shares belonging to that 
rank can also be easily settled, either by reference to specific regu- 
lations or undoubted usage. But “ responsibility ” is so indeter- 
minate, that one Brigadier with 2000 men, sent to guard an impor- 
tant pass, may conceive a heavier load of responsibility to lie on his 
head than on that of another Brigadier-General sent with 20,000 
men to besiege a fortress ; because more may depend on the result 
of certain duties under the charge of a mere handful of men than 
on larger operations under the execution of thousands. It matters 
not, therefore, in questions of claim to prize, whether a Brigadier- 
General commanded 2000 men or 20,000—whether he had to eon- 
duct sieges or to guard ravines—whether he never came into action 
at all, or whether he alone was the only man of his division that 
escaped. The rules of distribution are plain. A Commander-in- 
Chief has a certain rank, and according to that rank, a certain 
number of shares ; a Brigadier-General has also a certain rank, 
(which the ‘ King’s Regulations,’ already quoted, declare to be de- 
termined by the date of his commission as a Colonel in the Army, 
and not by that of his commission as a Brigadier,) and according 
to that rank, he also is entitled to a certain number of shares ; 
but this is without any reference to comparative responsibility, a 
thing that cannot be measured, and which is ever varying, since it 
will sometimes happen that more responsibility rests on the head of 
a sentry at his post, and more mischief may arise from his neglect 
than from the destruction of-a whole brigade, Brigadier-General 
and all: and we know that in the Navy, the Admiral who sleeps 
quietly at Portsmouth, and has no responsibility whatever in many 
of the actions that are fought, receives a much larger share than 
those who fight the battles, or on whose head the whole conduct 
of distant expeditions rests. 

Thus much for the claims of the Brigadier-Generals to share as 
Major-Generals, and for the reasons on which those claims are 
founded ; reasons which, we confess, appear to us to weigh but little 
against the positive and known law which assigns to all officers 
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shares according to their rank, and which makes the rank of Bri- 
gadier-Generals to be no more than that given them by their com- 
missions as Colonels in the Army, which is unaltered by their com- 
missions as Brigadiers. Their rightful share of prize would, there- 
fore be a step below, instead of a step above their Brigadiership ; 
and the ingenuity which could thus step over the intermediate 
stage, and advance a Colonel to share with a Major-General, de- 
serves to be admired accordingly. 

On the other point, the right of Political Agents to share gene- 
rally in the prize property taken by all the divisions, the following 
facts and arguments have been urged: That Sir John Malcolm 
was appointed by Lord Hastings, in May 1817, to act as Political 
Agent to the Governor-General at the head-quarters of Sir Thomas 
Hislop ; in which appointment, however, he was called “ Colonel” 
Sir John Malcolm, that being the rank he then held, though placed 
on the general staff of the Deecan army in his military capacity ; 
and that, in consequence of this political appointment at head-quar- 
ters, he belonged equally to ald the divisions, and had a right to 
share in all their captures, wherever made, and however little he 
might have had to do with the division engaged. The law or re- 
gulation upon this subject is not cited, but the following precedent 
is quoted ; it is said, that in the campaign of 1803, when Major- 
General Sir Arthur Wellesley was employed against the Mahrattas, 
Sir John Malcolm, then a Major in the Madras army, but having 
no military appointment in the force serving under General Wel- 
lesley, was appointed to act as Political Agent at his head-quarters. 
A doubt then arose it would seem, as to whether Political Agents 
(who are as often, it must be remembered, civil servants as military 
ones) were really entitled to share prize money, and if so, in what 
rank. The Major-General, Sir Arthur Wellesley, on this occasion, 
referring to the precedent of Captain Sir John Kennaway, who oecu- 
pied a similar post as Political Agent at Seringapatam, under Lord 
Cornwallis, recommended to the Supreme Government of India that 
Major John Malcolm should not only share as a mere Political 
Agent, but that his share should be that of a Colonel, or one step 
above his actual rank ; a recommendation that was confirmed by 
the Governor-General of the time, who admitted that Captain Sir 
John Kennaway had drawn, on the occasion adverted to, a Lieute- 
nant-Colonel’s share, and therefore Major John Malcolm was enti- 
tled to the same. If the precedent was worth anything, it would 
have shown that a Captain taking the share of a rank two steps 
above him, a Major was fairly entitled to two steps advance also, 
and not merely to the one step next above him; so that Sir Johu 
Malcolm was not treated fairly, or Sir John Kennaway was treated 
too well. But thus it is in the army, as well as elsewhere, that one 
bad example becomes at length an authority, and is adopted as 
good law ; as if, because certain persons came to an unjust deci- 
sion on some former oceasion, therefore, this unjust decision is for 
ever after to be adhered to 
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We have now, however, given to the arguments on both sides our 
impartial attention ; and we must candidly confess, that, being un- 
biassed by interested or any other views to either the one side or 
the other, we think the parties opposing the claims of the Bri- 
gadier-General and Political Agent to have more reason on their 
side than those advocating them. It is not this, however, that will 
decide the question. To have the ear of those who sit in judg- 
ment is worth a thousand reasons of the best kind that can be 
produced ; and although the same scenes do not occur here, that 
are said to be common in Asia, where the most acceptable present 
will turn the balance, yet the highest individuals in England are no 
more exempt from the operation of secretly influential causes than 
the people of any other race or country; as the history of every 
day’s experience of public men and public measures sufficiently 
establishes. 


But after all, the most painful part of this affair is to see men, 
who have already more wealth than they can enjoy, worrying 
themselves and their friends to death, with disputes about money, 
money, money—as if this were the only thing on earth worth con- 
tending for. ‘That a man in the situation of Lord Hastings, whose 
pecuniary embarrassments have been and still are a souree of 
continual mortification to him, should betray a little anxiety on a 
question, the issue of which might relieve him from a painful bur- 
then, would not have been to be wondered at: and yet,no such 
anxiety has been manifested by one who needed money most. That 
an individual also, who had been plundered of all that an indus- 
trious life had enabled him to lay up for his children and his old 
age, should now and then betray impatience under his sufferings 
and privations, ought not to excite surprise. But that such men 
as Sir Thomas Hislop, Sir John Malcolm, and others, who have 
more than enough to make the remnants of their lives as happy as 
wealth at least can make them, should be in a continual fever of 
apprehension, lest they should not be able to place their actual 
grasp on all that their imaginations already pictured as flowing into 
their coffers, presents a spectacle as humiliating as it is morti- 
fying to the pride of our nature. When will the contention be, 
who shall sacrifice the largest portion of their wealth, their la- 
bour, and their time, to give back to the inhabitants of India, 
in happiness and improvement, some poor return for the fortunes 
which they have drained from their very vitals—instead of who shall 
draw most from their already exhausted veins? The Deecan booty 
and the Bhurtpoor treasure, the Poonah capture and the Burmese 
compensation, are talked of as coolly as though they were heaps of 
jewels accidentally found on the surface of the earth, without any 
claimant or owner, and without their seizure and abstraction causing 
pain to a single individual. ‘Those who know any thing of Asiatie 
Governments (and of this the parties in question cannot pretend to 
be ignorant) must know that every rupee found in the treasury of 
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a Native prince has been wrung from the labour of those who toil 
that their rulers may be enriched ; they know that it has been ex- 
acted by a taxation which knows no limits but the capacity of the 
victim to pay. If they went into any country even as conquerors, 
and found the whole surface of the earth burnt up because the 
prince had diverted all the streams as well as the rains of heaven 
into an immense reservoir merely to water his own garden, and 
the people without sustenance in their fields, though the prince’s 
garden was full of luxuriant fruits, they would, no doubt, cause 
outlets for this water to be dug, and send it forth over all the land to 
fertilize the soil, reserving only sufficient to make the prince’s 
portion as fertile as the rest. Now, when they enter a capital and 
find a large treasure amassed by the prince, and the whole country 
impoverished by the vastness of his hoards, the letting out of these, 
to be distributed again among the people from whom it had been 
plundered, would be like letting out the dammed-up water. It 
would occasion the same fertility, and equalize the general pros- 
perity, while sufficient might still be left for all the purposes for 
which the prince could rationally require it. What, however, is the 
conduct of the conquering English, the most humane and enlightened 
invaders (if you will take ther word for it) that the world ever saw? 
It is this: they let out the water, because it is of no use to them, as 
they cannot fill their purses with it, and they do not intend to pass 
their lives in the country themselves. But the silver and gold, 
which the prince has equally diverted from the enjoyment of his 
people, and at the expense of as much torture and suffering as the 
mind can well conceive, these humane and enlightened English 
sieze upon and take away ; they are all unanimous about this : that 
it is a fair booty and ought to be carried off, however much they 
may afterwards quarrel about the proper portion due to each. If 
the prince was an unjust and unfecling robber in plundering his 
subjects of all the fruits of their labour, and leaving them nothing 
to make existence supportable, (and on this plea we very often go 
to their assistance, on the pretence of relieving them from such 
horrible oppression,) what are the English, who, in their turn, also 
plunder him ; and instead of returning the treasure so amassed, to 
be divided among the poor and famished wretches from whom it was 
originally taken, carry it off to be divided among men who have 
already more than enough, to build fresh palaces and create new 
enjoyments for brigadier-generals, political agents, trustees, law- 
yers, et hoc genus omne? The prince plundered his people by an- 
cient prescription and established usage, as well as by the right of 
the strongest. The English plunder both prince and people by the 
last alone. If he is just in what he does, on what possible pretence 
can we go to deprive him of his justly-acquired gains? If he is un- 
just, are not those who divide among themselves the fruits of his 
injustice equally guilty? It is really such a violation of all moral 
justice, that the mind shrinks from its contemplation, and wonders 
how any degree of prejudice, engendered by education and habit, 
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could reconcile “ honourable men” to such a mode of obtaining 
fame and fortune. 

There are, at this moment, no doubt, in England, ten thousand 
individuals who owe all their wealth and their importance to India, 
and who, with the very few exceptions of merchants, practising phy- 
sicians, and lawyers, have derived it solely from the revenues exacted 
frbm the oppressed and over-taxed people of that unhappy country. 
It would be no exaggeration to suppose that the incomes enjoyed by 
these 10,000 individuals, estimating them at an averpge of only 
1000/7. a year each, amount to ten millions sterling. Now, if these in- 
dividuals would only impose on themselves a voluntary income tax of 
10 per cent., (the proportion in which the Natives of India have 
contributed toward the accumulation of their fortunes being nearer 
90 per cent. of their labour and gains,) a fund of one million a year 
might be raised for the improvement of the country from whence 
they derive their all—to which they are indebted for every thing 
they possess. This would be but a slight return, were it even con- 
tinued through life. But it would be something if they would only 
make this voluntary sacrifice to Gratitude for one year. If but 
one million sterling were raised, the interest of that sum, in perpe- 
tuity, would furnish an able and intelligent band of advocates for 
India in Parliament, would establish an Association or Institution 
with branches in every town in the kingdom, and would excite an 
interest in the fate of our Asiatic subjects throughout every vil- 
lage in Great Britain, such as the country never yet saw, and such 
as no opposing power could long successfully resist. 

If the contention were, who should pay to such a fund as this 
according to the rank of a Brigadier, and who according to that of a 
Major-General, we should applaud the generous effort to pass from 
the lower to the higher rank. But in such a contention as that to 
which it has been our painful duty to advert, there is nothing to 
endear the name of the living or embalm the memory of the dead— 
no one association that can rouse up agreeable or generous recol- 
lections—where all is heartless, selfish, unsympathising, and cold. 





STANZAS 
Written after reading the Fourth Canto of * Childe Harold.’ 


Farewe tt! but not for ever, say farewell, 
High-minded Pilgrim, Rome’s and Virtue’s friend ; 
Stilt, still, on fair Italia’s sorrows dwell, 
Her laurels rear, her bleeding fame defend : 
The Spartan’s epitaph is not for thee ; 
And Rome shall fall! when Byron’s fame will blaze ' 
Some soul congenial—if such e’er can be— 
In future ages shall adorn thy bays, 
As thou hast Tasso’s, with immortal lays. 

















Stanzas. 


Where are the “ Men of Rome!” the grand of soul! 
The intellectual masters of mankind ! 
Who bent a subject world to their control— 
Where, but within thine ardent kindred mind ? 
Beneath the vivid magic of thine eye, 
Egeria’s grot assumes celestial hues ; 
Beneath th’ ennobling influence of thy sigh, 
Love, purest Love, its ancient form renews, 
And lives depicted by thy pensive muse. 


Venice, declining Venice, though decay 
Had sunk thy walls beneath the ocean’s bed, 
Wert thou not named in one poetic lay, 
Save Harold’s—thou wert rescued from the dead ; 
His name would raise thee, flaming in his verse, 
Above the reach of envy or of time ; 
For ’twas his pride thy glories to rehearse, 
Thy ancient deeds and energies sublime, 
Thou wert the “ city of his heart,” the mistress of his rhyme. 


Oh! mighty champion of the antique world ! 
Friend to the shades of heroes! does thine eye 

View, with a tear, the sacred relics hurl’d 
Around the plains of wither’d Italy ¢ 

The wild commixture of three thousand years ! 


Her statues, temples, arts, all mould’ring laid, 
Unto thy penetrating glance appears 

Less mournful than the human mind decay’d, 

Italia, lost Italia’s sons, in slavery’s garb array’d. 


Thy tuneful Ariosto’s, Petrarch’s shade, 
With all the spirits of the free and wise, 
Shall round thy laurel crown the wreath embraid, 
“ They keep his dust in Arqua, where he lies ;” 
Say not Farewell, then, Poet of the Soul, 
Still mend the world with thy instructive page, 
Still let thy heaven-dictated numbers roll, 
The condensed mental vigour of an age ; 
All that the raptured soul can raise, or bleeding heart assuage. 


Sublimity’s enraptured Child ! farewell! 
Lorn, tearful Bard! impassion’d Muse, adieu ! 
The heart on Harold’s pilgrimage shall dwell, 
And crown his bust with wreaths of every hue : 
Immortal minstrel! still the feeling heart 
Shall throb with rapture at thy chasten’d lay ; 
Shall linger o’er thy page, and sigh to part— 
Still, at the word Farewell, shall weeping say, 
Romantic Poet of the heart! oh, deign with us to stay! 


Dinapore. E, J. 





THE OLDEN TIME.—No. I.—MILTON’S AREOPAGITICA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, August 19, 1826. 

I was surprised to observe, on looking back to your fifth 
volume, (p. 647,) that so many more months than I had designed 
had elapsed since the date of my promise, without any attempt 
towards the performance. Your pages have, indeed, been occupied 
by very modern subjects of no small interest ; while I have had 
engagements also connected with the time present. I will, how- 
ever, no longer delay to glance, as I proposed, at the time past. 
Nor can the undertaking be commenced more according to my own 
inclination, or more in unison with the liberal tendency of your 
work, than by noticing an edition of that justly-admired produc- 
tion which furnished, with so much propriety, the first sentence to 
your first volume.* SENILIvs. 


‘ Areopagitica: A Speech of Mr. John Milton, for the liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing, to the Parliament of England. First pub- 
lished in the year 1644. With a preface by another hand. 


‘ This is true Liberty, when free-born men, 

Having to advise the Public, may speak free, 

Which he who can and will, deserves high praise ; 

Who neither can nor will, may hold his peace ;— 

What can be juster in a state than this ? 

Evripi. 
‘ London: Printed for A. Millar, at Buchanan’s Head, over-against 

St. Clement’s Church, in the Strand, 1738.’ 


Before I describe what is peculiar to this edition, it is worthy 
of vemark, that Milton has borrowed his highly appropriate motto 
from a passage in The Suppliants, where the poet, to display the 
advantages of a democracy over a monarch’s domination, introduces 
a dialogue between Theseus and a Theban Herald. The latter 
having boasted of belonging to a city, ruled, like Indian cities 
under the discretion of Leadenhall-street Directors, by one man 
only, not by multitudes, Theseus replies, concluding with Milton’s 
quotation : 

* Where’er no laws exist that bind 
The whole community, and one man rules, 





* «“ Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, 
so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and prohibiting, to 
misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple ; who ever knew her put 
to the worse in a free and open encounter ?’’—MiLtron's AREOPAGITICA. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 11. 1 
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Upon his arbitrary will alone 

Depend the laws, and all their rights are lost. 
But under written laws, the poor and rich 

An equal justice find ; and, if reproach’d, 
They of low station may with equal scorn 
Answer the taunting arrogance of wealth ; 
And an inferior, if his cause be just, 
Conquers the powerful. This too is a mark 
Of freedom, where the man who can propose 
Some wholesome counsel for the public weal, 
Is by the Herald called upon to speak. 

Then he who with a generous zeal accepts 
Such offer, gains renown; but he who likes not 
His thoughts to utter, still continues mute. 
How can a city be administer’d 

With more equality ?” 

I quote these lines from the Euripides of that accomplished 
scholar, Michael Wodhull, who, though born to the advantages of 
aristocratic fortune, was a uniform and enlightened asserter of popu- 
lar rights. Like Milton, he would translate such a passage con 
amore, as all will readily agree who had the advantage of knowing 
the author of the poem on ‘ The Equality of Mankind.’ I return 
to the title page. 

The Areopagitica has, deservedly, passed through so many 
editions, as to be in the grateful recollection of all the liberal- 
minded, all 

“ Who know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain.” 


I shall, on this occasion, decline to quote any part of that work, 
but would rather offer my best services to give a more extended 
circulation to the noble sentiments contained in the ‘ Preface, by: 
another hand,’ which introduces this edition, published, with no 
small local propriety, where Buchanan appeared as the presiding 
genius. That preface is now ascertained, on good authority, to have 
been written by the poet Thomson. The author of Liberty, which 
that monarchist, Samuel Johnson, says he “ tried to read,” but 
« soon desisted and never tried again,” is not yet, I apprehend, 
from the inattention of his biographers, or their want of informa- 
tion, generally known as an excellent prose writer and an enlight- 
ened politician. 

It is peculiarly to be regretted that this republication of the 
‘ Areopagitica,’ by Thomson, was unknown to one, especially, of his 
biographers, who had not failed to do that justice to the free and 
manly sentiments, soon to be quoted from the Editor’s Preface, 
which he has done to another of his productions. It is the Earl of 
Buchan to whom I refer, who published, in 1792, an ‘ Essay on the 
Life of Thomson.’ He deems it “ no wonder that when the brutal 
Johnson tried to read ‘ Liberty,’ when it first appeared, he soon de- 
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sisted.” The design and merit of that poem he thus describes 
(p 214): 

“ But the highest encomium of Thomson is to be given him on 
account of his attachment to the cause of political and civil liberty. 
A free constitution of government, or, what I would beg leave to 
call, the autocracy of the people, is the panacea of moral diseases, 
and, after having been sought for in vain for ages, has been dis- 
covered in the bosom of Truth, on the right hand of Common Sense, 
and at the feet of Philosophy ; the Printing-Press has been the dis- 
pensary, and half the world have become voluntary patients of this 
healing remedy. 


“ It is glorious for 'Thomson’s memory that he should have de- 
scribed the platform of a perfect government, as Milton deseribed 
the platform of a perfect garden: the one in the midst of Gothic 
institutions of feudal origin, and the other in the midst of clipped 
yews and spouting lions.” 

It is the more surprising that Lord Buchan had not been aware 
of a piece so entirely to his taste as Thomson’s ‘ Preface,’ since 
there had been published, in 1780, by Archdeacon Blackburne, 
¢ Remarks on Johnson’s Life of Milton.’ To which is added,‘ Mil- 
ton’s Tractate of Education and Areopagitica.’ To the ‘ Arcopa- 
gitica ’ is prefixed the ‘ Preface’ by Mr. Thomson, to whom, it is 
also attributed in an enumeration of “ the dates of Milton’s prose 
works.” 


Mr. Holt White, a gentleman with whose liberal principles aid 
literary accomplishments I have been long acquainted, and who is 
attached to the character of Milton, both as a poet and a politician, 
published, in 1819, an edition of the ‘ Areopagitica ; with Pre- 
fatory Remarks, Copious Notes, and Excursive Illustrations.’ He 
has republished this ‘ Preface’ as written by Thomson, and con- 
firmed his opinion by quoting the following note, written in a copy 
of the ‘ Areopagitica,’ by that distinguished patriot, Thomas Hoilis : 

“ This matchless ‘ Speech,’ composed of noblest learning, wit, 
and argument, was republished, in 1738, with an excellent Preface, 
by Thomson, author of ‘ Liberty,’ a poem, and other works.” 

Dr. Joseph Warton, in his edition of Pope’s works, says :— 
“ The liberty of the Press was about this time (1738) thought 
to be in danger ; and Milton’s noble and nervous discourse on this 
subject, entitled ‘ Areopagitica,’ was reprinted in an 8vo. pamphlet, 
with a Preface by Thomson, the poet.” 

To the Government of George II. had certainly been attributed, 
a few months before this republication of ‘ Arecopagitica,’ the pro- 
ject of a general censorship ; such, at least, that acute politician, 
Lord Chesterfield, considered as the intended result of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s censorial authority to coutrol the stage, conferred by 
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an Act passed in June 1737. ‘This Act is still in foree, and has 
been, on some occasions, in vexatious exercise. 

In his speech now before me, as preserved in ‘ The History and 
Proceedings of the House of Lords,’ (1742, v. 211,) Lord Chester- 
field having censured“ the Bill” asa most arbitrary restraint on the 
liberty of the stage, “ the only place where courtiers, too polite to re- 
prove one another, can meet with any just reproof,” adds, “ I fear it 
tends towards a restraint on the liberty of the Press, which will be a 
long stride towards the destruction of liberty itself.” He proceeds 
to declare that “ every unnecessary restraint on licentiousness is a 
fetter upon the legs, a shackle upon the hands of liberty. Licen- 
tiousness,” he adds, “ is the alloy of liberty; an ebullition, an excre- 
scence, a speck upon the eye of the political body, which I can 
never touch but with a gentle, with a trembling hand, lest I destroy 
the body, lest I injure the eye upon which it is apt to appear.” 


Lord Chesterfield was probably aware of some courtly designs, 
happily rfustrated, which were never recorded in the public 
history of that period, for he thus sounds the alarm: “ If 
we agree to the Bill now before us, we must, perhaps next 
session, agree to a bill for preventing any play’s being printed with- 
out a licenee. ‘Then, satires will be wrote by way of novels, secret 
histories, dialogues, or under some such title; and, therefore, we 
shall be told, what ! will you allow an infamous libel to be printed 
and dispersed only because it does not bear the title of a play ¢ 
Thus, my Lords, from the precedent now before us, we shall be in- 
duced, nay we can find no reason, for refusing to lay the Press under 
a general licence, and then we may bid adieu to the liberties of 
Great Britain.” 

In the ‘ Old Whig,’ No. 77, (1739, ii., 224—226,) written about 
this period, there is also an allusion to “ the project of restraining 
the Press,” and the writer justly inquires “ to whom must the care 
and oversight of it be committed?” “ Shall we trust it with 
ecclesiastics? What may then be expected? Why, that every 
thing will be prohibited, right or wrong, that contradicts their 
favourite creeds, and ambitious thirst after power. Shall we 
trust it with politicians? Yes! if we think it advisable that all 
books and writings should be suppressed, that do not suit the 
complexion of courts, and an iniquitous Machiavelian craft. The 
consequence therefore is plainly this, that if we undertake to 
restrain the liberty of the press, as the world is at present go- 
verned, we must destroy it altogether. Either the press should 
be entirely restrained, or universally free ; mankind should be 
either allowed to improve their knowledge in all points, so far 
as their faculties will reach, or be reduced and confined to a 
state of total stupidity and barbarism.” 


Returning to the preface, from the subject of which I have in- 
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deed seareely digressed, I find the author declaring it “ impdSsible 
to produce better arguments,” than those proposed by “ the divine 
Milton,” in his “ admirable defence of the best of human rights, or 
to set them in a more convincing awakening light.” ‘Thomson pro- 
ceeds to describe “ the absolute freedom of the press” as “ the 
only preservative” against “ universal ignorance, darkness, and 
barbarity,” and consequently as “ the most dear and valuable of all 
the privileges that Government is designed to protect ;” supposing 
it to be “ the end of Governors and Government, to diffuse, with a 
liberal unsparing equal hand, true rational happiness,” and not “ to 
make the bulk of mankind beasts of burden, that a few may wal- 
low in brutish pleasures.” After applauding the saying of Alfred, 
“a truly good king of England,” that “a people have liberty, 
when they are free, as thought is free,” and that definition of a 
state by Alceus, which Sir W. Jones has immortalized in our lan- 
guage, the preface thus proceeds: “ What is it that distinguishes 
human society from a brutish herd, but the flourishing of the arts 
and sciences ; the free exercise of wit and reason? What can 
Government mean, intend, or produce, that is worthy of man, or 
beneficial to him, as he is a rational creature, besides wisdom, 
knowledge, virtue, and scienee? Is it merely, indeed, that we may 
eat, drink, sleep, sing, and dance, with security, that we choose 
Governors, subject ourselves to their administration, and pay taxes ? 
Take away the arts, religion, knowledge, virtue, (all of which 
must flourish or sink together,) and, in the name of goodness, what 
is left to us that is worth enjoying or protecting? Yet take away 
the liberty of the press, and we are, all at once, stript of the use 
of our noblest faculties : our souls themselves are imprisoned in a 
dark dungeon : we may breathe, but we cannot be said to live.” 


Referring to the barbarous anecdote of “ certain Scythian slaves ” 
who “ had their eyes destroyed, that they might work the harder,” 
Thomson remarks, that “ to extinguish human understanding, and 
establish a kingdom of darkness, is just so far more barbarous 
than even that monstrous cruelty, as the mind excels the-body ; or 
as understanding and reason are superior to sense.” When Rich- 
lieu in his ‘ Political Testament’ declares that “ a people possessing 
knowledge, sense, and réason, are as monstrous as a beast with 
hundreds of eyes,” and which “ will never bear its burthen peace- 
ably,” and thence concludes, that “ it is impossible to promote 
despotic power, while learning is encouraged and extended ;” the 
author of the preface commends this “ plain dealing and consistent 
politics.” He opposes it to the pretences of those who “ talk of 
liberty and free government, public good and rational happiness, 
as requiring limitations on the press, and licences of books,” lan- 
guage “as absurd as to speak of liberty in a dungeon, with chains 
on every limb. Hobbes too,” he adds, “ was consisteut with him- 
self, and advises those, who aim at absolute dominion, to destroy 
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all the ancient Greek and Latin authors ; because if those are read, 
principles of liberty, and just sentiments of the dignity and rights 
of mankind must be imbibed.” 


I kvow not to what passage Thomson here refers, or in what 
part of his works Hobbes has, in direct terms, proposed this anti- 
classical counsel. It is, however, by no means at variance with his 
recorded opinions. ‘Thus, in his ‘ Elementa Philosophica, De Cive,’ 
at cap. xii. De causis internis civitatem dissolventibus, speaking 
of tyrannicide, he thus complains of the Greek and Roman anar- 
chists, by whom it was not only allowed, but applauded: “ Ab 
omnibus sophistis, P/atone, Aristotele, Cicerone, Seneca, Plutarche, 
cxterisque Grace ct Romane anarchiz fautoribus non modo lici- 
tum, sed etiam maxima laude dignum existimatum est.” Again, in 
his ‘ History of the Causes of the Civil War of England, from 1640 
to 1660,’ he thus accounts for the opposition offered by the leading 
members of the Long Parliament to the arbitrary designs of Charles: 
“There were an exceeding great number of men of the better 
sort, that had been so educated,as that in their youth, having read 
the books written by famous men, of the ancient Grecian and Roman 
commonwealths, concerning their politic and great actions ; in which 
books the popular government was extolled by that glorious name 
of liberty, and monarchy disgraced by the name of tyranny, they 
became thereby in love with their forms of government ; and out of 
these men were chosen the greatest part of the House of Commons ; 
or if they were not the greatest part, yet, by advantage of their 
eloquence, were always able to sway the rest.” 

Before I quit the subject of Hobbes, I cannot forbear to quote 
from his autobiography entitled, “ Thome Hobbes, Angli Malms- 
buriensis Philosophi vita,” (1681, p. 81,) the following passage, too 
just and liberal for one who would not extend “ principles of liberty 
and just sentiments of the dignity and rights of mankind.” He 
says, as a ruling maxim in his commerce with the world, “ Fruatur 
quisque suo per me sensu licet; mihi nee alienum philosophandi 
libertatem, neque propriam predere, animus est.” (Let every one 
enjoy his own opinion, | would neither restrain another man’s liberty 
of philosophising, nor surreuder my own.) 

Thomson proceeds to express his regret “ that anything is ever 
published tending to confound men’s understanding, mislead their 
judgment, or deprave their morals.” Yet, he asks, “ can truth be 
better armed against error, than with the mighty blade of uncon- 
trolled reason? T hate,” he adds, “ all calumny and defamation, 
as I hate the corruption of heart from which alone it can proceed ; 
and do, with the utmost zeal, detest those profaners of liberty, who, 
pretending to be friends to it, have recourse to such black diaboli- 
cal methods.” Against ‘* abusive overt-acts” he deems “ the laws 
a more than suflicient preservative ;” and asks, “ because wicked 
things are published, must there be no publishing?” The apolo- 
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gies for a censorship he thus exposes, at the conclusion of the 
preface : 

“ | know it is objected that there is a medium between an abso- 
lute liberty of the press, and an absolute suppression of it, which I 
admit; but yet aver, the medium (by which either licensing or no- 
thing at all is meant) is far worse on all accounts than either ex- 
treme. For though we are indeed told, that licensers would serve 
us with wholesome goods, feed us with food convenient for us, and 
only prevent the distribution of poison ; sure such cant was never 
meant to“impose on any but those who are asleep, and cannot see 
one inch before them. Let no true Briton, therefore, be deceived, 
by such fallacious speeches, but consider the necessary consequences 
which must follow, and he will soon find that it is as the flattering 
language of the strange woman (in the ‘ Book of Proverbs’) ‘ who, 
with her fair smooth tongue, beguileth the simple, and leadeth them 
as an ox to the slaughter.’ That plausible and deceitful language 
leadeth indeed into the chambers of darkness and death. 

“ What then is the noblest privilege that belongs to man? Is it 
not the free exercise of his understanding, the full use of all the 
means of advancing in virtue and knowledge? And can know- 
ledge, virtue, or religion, be promoted, if the only means of pro- 
moting them are taken away? For what are the means of pro- 
moting them, but the liberty of writing and publishing, without 
running any risk, but that of being refuted or ridiculed, where any- 
thing advanced chances to labour under the just imputation of false- 
hood or absurdity.” 

Thus, the Poet of the Seasons devoted his prose, as well as his 
verse, 

** None but the noblest passions to inspire,” 
and what his friend, Lord Lyttleton, said of the purely moral poet, 
was also eminently due to the enlightened and liberal politician, 
that he had not written 
** One line, which dying, he might wish to blot. 


” 





AUTUMN AND AGE, 


Wuart thorgh the winter s chilling blast 
Disrobe the gold autumnal scene, 
Yet gentle Spring returns at last 
With youthful grace and smile serene. 
And though we soon shall sink beneath 
The cold and blighting hand of time, 
There is a spring, whose verdant wreath 
Will blossom in a lovelier clime. 
A glorious spring that will not close, 
But bloom in cloudless realms above 
Where weary pilgrims find repose 
Beneath their Maker’s smile of love J. J 
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THE CIMBRICAN MAID.* 


Sweet maid of Cimbrica, soft be thy sleep ! 
No wintry témpests across thy head sweep ! 
For enough of the storm and the tempest blew round thee, 
When in life and in loveliness blooming they found thee ; 
Rest thou now, for they spared thee not then, loveliest one ! 
Rest thou now, for a tempest yet darker is done ! 

Sorrow’s wild gusts are o’er, 

Ne’er to assail thee more, 
Let every other to silence be won! 


Pure as thine eyes, when uplifted to heaven, 
With their last beams, to ask if thy love were forgiven ; 
Bright as their glance on the field of the wave, 
When thy soft arms did seek thy loved sire to save,— 
Be the dews that upon thy green pillow descend, 
For the tears of a hero oft with them shall blend : 
Taintless and precious tears, 
Such as fond memory wears, 
When o’er the tomb of the sainted she bends. 


White and unsoil’d be the soft fleecy snows, 
That their covering spread o’er thy mound of repose ; 
They cannot be whiter, more pure than the breast 
Of the Cimbrican Maid, who beneath them doth rest ; 
And when they melt in the bright summer beams, 
Warmer than all beside flow their soft streams,— 

So that heart’s feelings flow’d, 

Melting, when pity glow’d 
Into a love pure as heaven’s own gleams. 


Fare thee well! Fare thee well! Cimbrican Maid ! 
Would that thy minstrel beside thee were laid ! 
With the lovely, the pure, the blest she would sleep, 
And, haply, from all the bright eyes that there weep, 
One tear-drop may fall on her low, urnless grave— 
One flower to cherish, to waken, and wave 

On her cold, pulseless breast, 

From each conflict at rest, 
Nor Denmark’s, nor feeling’s, nor suffering’s slave ! 








.* From the ‘ Wanderer of Scandinavia,’ vol. ii, p, 314. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 


No. IX. 


Tut Nuwaub of the Carnatic and the English rulers at the 
Madras Presidency had each in their pecuniary difficulties already 
frequently cast an eye on the treasures of the King of Tanjore ; 
for, not accurately considering his circumstances, they always per- 
sisted in believing him a wealthy prince. He had been ineluded 
as an ally of the English in the treaty concluded with Hyder Ali 
in 1769 ; but as this honour was conferred upon him merely to 
prevent his being regarded as the ally of Hyder, for whom he was 
suspected of entertaining a treacherous preference, there seemed 
to be no reason why the Nuwaub and the Company should not 
extort from him as much money as possible. ‘Their claim was 
founded on the protection they had afforded the Rajah, in com- 
mon with all the Zemindars of the Carnatic, during the late 
war; and this was strenthened by the fact that the Rajah had 
actually presented, to the former Nuwaub, the sum of eighty or a 
hundred lacs of rupees at a time. The Court of Directors com- 
manded the Presidency, therefore, to further the designs of the 
Nuwaub to the utmost of their power ; but at the same time to take 
good care that whatever sums should be obtained, were conveyed 
to the coffers of the Company in liquidation of the Nuwaub’s debts. 


As the Rajah of Tanjore, who prayed for some abatement, or at 
least delay, in the demands of the Nuwaub, had been included in 
their treaty with Hyder Ali, the Presidency feared that any attempt 
to enforce their demands with arms would involve them in a new 
war with that prince, for which they possessed not sufficient trea- 
sure. Under these circumstances, the Select Committee determined 
to slight the advice of the Directors, and abstain from violence. 


In the month of February 1771, news reached the Presidency 
that the Rajah was about to mareh against the Marawar chief of 
Sanputty ; and as the Madras Government regarded this as an in- 
fringement of the treaty subsisting between the Nuwaub and the 
Rajah, they immediately wrote to induce the latter to abandon his 
design. He maintained, however, that the district belonged to him, 
and that moreover the Nuwaub had formerly acknowledged this, 
and only requested him to delay the recovery of it until after the 
expedition against Madura. He therefore persisted in his intention. 
As soon as his answer was known, the Nuwaub, and Sir John 
Lindsay, (the King’s Plenipotentiary,) most earnestly urged the 
Presidency immediately to commence hostilities against him ; 
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but many motives restrained them. In the first place their funds 
were scanty, and they at the same time apprehended an attack 
from the Nizam, and from the Mahrattas. ‘The Nuwaub, they 
suspected, was actuated by mere ambition: but as it was to be 
feared that the representations of Sir John Lindsay would prejudice 
them in England, if they remained inactive, they made some show of 
warlike preparation, but seeretly determined that nothing but 
absolute necessity should force them into war. 

In the meanwhile they investigated the pretended rights of the 
Rajah on the Marawar district, and found that in fact he had no 
other than that by which they themselves enjoyed their pre-eminence 
in the country—the right of the strongest. From various con- 
siderations, the Presidency at length came to the conclusion that 
an expedition against the King of Tanjore was advisable, and 
made known their readiness to undertake it; but the Nuwaub now 
betrayed an unaccountable reluctance, and feigned great appre- 
hension of the Mahrattas. The harvest, however, being now over, 
and the principal portion of the grain laid up in the different ports, 
little fear could be entertained of a Malhratta army, which would 
find much difficulty to subsist itself in the country. Still, as the 
Nuwaub evinced no inclination for war, they were content to desist, 
and attempted what could be effected by negociation. But nothing 
was effected this way, and war ensued. Before entering on it, 
each party endeavoured, in case of conquest, to secure the country 
of ‘Tanjore to itself ; but at last the Presidency consented that the 
Nawaub should obtain possession of it, on paying to the Company 
ten lacs of pagodas. Matters being thus settled, the army marched 
towards Tanjore in September 1771, and encamped before it ; but 
the Rajah soon lost courage, and not only agreed to pay his arrears 
of tribute to the Nuwaub, and relinquish his claim on the Marawars, 
but likewise to defray the expenses of the expedition which had 
been undertaken against him. This arrangement he entered into 
with Omdut ul Omrah, the Nuwaub’s son, who was at the head of 
the expedition; but when the terms were communicated to the 
Presidency they were not approved. It seemed to the Madras 
Government, that nothing short of the surrender of the fort at dis- 
cretion, should have satisfied the Omrah; and they directed that 
the fort of Vellum, which had been taken during the expedition, 
should not be evacuted until further instructions. ‘They antici- 
pated that the Rajah would be unable to be punctual in fulfilling 
his engagements ; which actually happened; and this being pro- 
nounced a breach of treaty, he was required to make his peace 
with the Company, by giving up the fortress of Vellum, and the 
districts of Coiladdy and Elangad, and he complied. 

The affair of ‘Tanjore was not yet concluded, when the Nuwaub 
applied for the Company’s forces to subdue the two Marawar 
Polygars. The Governor and Council, although they confessed, in 
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their letter to the Directors that they considered the war unjust, 
adding that justice and good policy are not often related, made no 
scruple to render the Nuwaub the assistance he required, though 
they deferred commencing hostilities until after the rains. The 
army, accompanied as on the previous occasion by Omdut ul Omrah, 
the Nuwaub’s son, marched from 'Trichinopoly in May 1772; and 
on the 28th of the same month arrived before Rammadaporam, the 
capital of the greater Marawar. A very few days put them in 
possession of this fort ; and before the end of the next month, they 
had reduced the two districts, killed one of the Polygars through 
criminal negligence after they had concluded a peace with him, 
and made the other, a minor twelve years old, prisoner. Having 
reduced the chiefs, they proceeded to exercise the most arbitrary 
authority over the people, and provoked them to take up arms ; 
and the means by which they were attempted to be subdued, were 
distinguished by nefarious cruelty. 

Encouraged by these successes, the Nuwaub now meditated the 
entire reduetion of Tanjore, and, although the Madras Govern- 
ment confessed that the Rajah had done nothing to justify an 
attack upon his country, they engaged to second the desires of 
the Nuwaub, from a conviction that it was dangerous to permit a 
man so deeply injured as the Rajah had been, to remain in secure 
possession of a sovereignty in the heart of the province. On his 
part, the Nuwaub was to defray the whole expenses of the war, 
and pay the Company for 10,000 sepoys, instead of 7000. It was 
resolved that peace should now on no account be concluded with the 
Rajah, unless it were found impossible to vanquish him; and the 
Nuwaub agreed to purchase of the army the plunder of Tanjore, 
should the place be taken by storm. ‘These preliminaries settled, 
the army began its march from Trichinopoly in the beginning of 
August 1773. 

When the allies arrived before the city, the Rajah despatched a 
letter to the English commander, exculpating himself from the 
charges laid against him by the Nuwaub, and entreating to be still 
honoured with the Company’s protection. He forgot or dissembled 
the fact, that the Company never protected any one unless with the 
design of plundering him at a convenient opportunity ; and that its 
servants cared little whether he was guilty or innocent, provided it 
could be proved that he was weak. His letter, therefore, was dis- 
regarded, and the operations of the siege were carried on with the 
greatest vigour. Having, about the middle of September, effected 
a considerable breach in the walls, it was expected that an assault 
would be attempted the next morning at day-break ; but the Eng- 
lish remained in their camp till the heat of the day became intense, 
and the garrison had chiefly retired to repose, when they advanced 
silently to the assault and easily carried the place ; and the Rajah 
and his family fell into their hands. He was forthwith dethroned 
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and imprisoned ; and the Dutch, who had purchased from him the 
sea-port town of Nagore, were informed, that he had never any 
right to alienate the dependencies of his superior, the Nuwaub, and 
that, therefore, they must restore the town to its lawful sovereign. 
As an army advanced to explain this doctrine of feudal tenure, the 
Dutch were not in a condition to argue the matter, and retired. 
The Nuwaub agreed, however, to reimburse the Dutch the money 
they had advanced to the Rajah, on condition that they would con- 
sent to return the lands and jewels they had obtained of that 
prince. , 

When the news of these events arrived in England, in March 
1774, the Directors made no remarks upon them, but, preserving 
an unbroken silence for nearly a whole year, proceeded, in the spring 
of 1775, to elect a new Governor of Madras. The Court of Direc- 
tors declared for Mr. Rumbold ; but a Court of Proprietors imme- 
diately afterwards reversed their decision, and chose Lord Pigot. 
This nobleman, a former Governor of Madras, had returned to 
England in 1763, but was now ambitious of again visiting the East, 
in the hope, it is said, of rivalling the reputation of Clive. 

As soon as Lord Pigot’s party gained the ascendancy at the East 
India House, the proceedings of the Madras Government were 
vehemently condemned by the Company’s Courts. The dethrone- 
ment of the King of Tanjore was the annihilation of Pigot’s own 
acts, which, in 1762, had by treaty given him security for his 
throne. Independently, therefore, of any love of justice, which, 
though a Company’s Governor, he may be supposed to have felt, 
he had other canses of resentment against the enemies of the Rajah, 
and burned with impatience for the opportunity of displaying his 
anger. Under the influence, as it appears, of this nobleman, the 
Court of Directors now condemned the conduct and policy of their 
servants at Madras, and, to account for having formerly bestowed 
praise upon the same acts, accused them of having transmitted 
home ambiguous and imperfect despatches. At the same time a 
series of regulations was framed for the guidance of their conduet : 
they were directed, first, to provide for the security of the King of 
Tanjore and his family, and under certain conditions to restore him 
to his dominions ; and, secondly, when the affairs of Tanjore should 
be completely settled, to form a committee of five members of 
council, to make an inquiry into the state of the Northern Circars, 
and to let on leases the lands of those provinces. ‘They likewise 
regulated the manner in which the Nuwaub should thenceforward 
hold the jaghire lands which he rented of the Company. 


Lord Pigot re-entered upon his office as Governor of Fort St. 
George in December 1775. According to the orders of the Direc- 
tors, he was to proceed immediately with the restoration of the 
Rajah to his dominions ; but it was agreed that these orders should 
previously be made known to the Nuwaub in the least offensive 
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manner posssible. This prince argued consistently enough against 
the wavering policy of the Company, and exhibited many reasons 
why it would be for the advantage of the English that he should 
retain possession of Tanjore ; but, as the injunctions of the Diree- 
tors were peremptory, he might have spared his reasoning: the 
Madras Government would not depart in the least from the direc- 
tions of their superiors. Before they fully disclosed the nature of 
their instructions, however, they dexterously availed themselves of 
his offer to admit an English garrison into Tanjore ; and, when this 
point was gained, they let him see how inevitably all the rest 
must follow. 


Lord Pigot, accompanied by two members of Council, repaired, 
in April 1776, to Tanjore, to restore the Rajah to power ; and on 
the 11th of that month his restoration was proclaimed. This being 
effected, the Rajah, at the instigation of the President, requested 
Company’s troops for the protection of the whole country ; and as- 
signed for their maintenance four lacs of pagodas a year. For his 
conduct in this affair Lord Pigot obtained an unanimous vote of 
approbation from the Council on his return to Madras ; but causes 
of hatred and dissension soon arose. 


Mr. Paul Benfield, one of the Company’s civil servants, and a 
favourite agent of the Nuwaub, pretended to have assignments to 
a vast amount on the revenuesof Tanjore, as well as on the present 
crop, for money lent to individuals. As, however, his salary was 
trifling, it was suspected, and justly, that he was nothing more than 
an instrument of the Nuwaub, who thus aimed at defrauding the 
Company and the Rajah. ‘The minute details of this transaction 
would be neither instructive nor amusing ; it will be sufficient to 
observe, that, although the whole Council must have perceived the 
vile nature of the business, a majority of them took advantage of it 
to vent the rage they had long harboured against their President. 
This same majority defeated the attempt of Lord Pigot to establish 
a factory at Tanjore ; and, when he afterwards proposed that Mr. 
Russel should be appointed Resident at that place, they, at first, 
consented, but immediately after selected Colonel Stuart as a per- 
son better suited to their views. The contest between the Council 
and the Governor thus begun, nothing seemed capable of long re- 
straining either party within the bounds of moderation: the Go- 
vernor contended that the Council was not competent to perform 
acts of Government without his concurrence, and as he was deter- 
mined to withhold this, the majority appeared to be under the ne- 
cessity of submitting. But they maintained their ground, and 
came to the resolution that the President’s concurrence was not 
necessary. The dispute now assumed a more serious character ; 
Lord Pigot charged two members of Council with having been 
guilty of an attempt to subvert the authority of Government, and 
to introduce anarchy. These two members being thus incapacitated 
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by this charge from voting in the Council, Lord Pigot possessed a 
majority ; but his opponents, far from submitting to his authority, 
published a protest, and had it conveyed to all the civil and mili- 
tary officers of the Presidency. Upon this, Lord Pigot ordered Sir 
Robert Fletcher, the commanding officer, to be arrested, and tried 
by acourt martial. The other party proceeded to equal violence. 
Declaring themselves the legal Council, they appointed Colonel 
Stuart (Sir R. Fletcher being ill) to the command of the army, 
and directed him ® arrest the person of the President ; which he 
did as he was proceeding with his Lordship in his own carriage to 
sup at his house. It is suspected that both parties were actuated 
on this occasion by motives which neither ever ventured to dis- 
close ; and posterity must be content to infer, from their mutual 
accusations, that both were base and odious. 


In England, notwithstanding a strong party in the Direction 
which defended the conduct of the rebellious Council, these trans- 
actions excited universal indignation, Very different opinions were 
entertained of the actors in these scenes in the India House and in 
Parliament ; but the result was, that, by the influence of the 
Ministers, Lord Pigot was directed to be restored to his office, and 
immediately thereafter to deliver over the Government to his sue- 
cessor, and return to England. The opposition members of Coun- 
cil were recalled, and the military officers engaged in the transac- 
tions ordered to be tried by courts’ martial. The new Governor 
was Sir Thomas Rumbold ; John Whitehill second in Council ; and 
the commander of the forces was Sir Hector Munro. But, before 
these regulations reached India, Lord Pigot died, after a confine- 
ment of eight months ; four of his opponents, the refractory mem- 
bers of Council, who had returned to England, were prosecuted at 
law at the instance of Admiral Pigot, and, being found guilty of a 
misdemeanour, were fined a thousand pounds each. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold entered upon office in February 1778 ; 
and in the following month represented in Council the necessity of 
suspending the Committee of Circuit, which had been appointed to 
inquire into the state of the Northern Circars. He suggested that 
whatever information was needed, could be obtained from the Ze- 
mindars, who might be ordered to repair to the seat of Govern- 
ment, where the schedule of rent might also be settled. ‘To this 
the Council agreed. It was in vain that the Zemindars represented 
that this course of proceeding would ruin them; that they were 
far too poor to undertake long and expensive journeys; and that 
their absence would create infinite confusion and disorder in the 
country. The Governor and Council were deaf to these remon- 
strances, and adhered to their original intention. 


The new Governor, a man of more activity than principle, soon 
distinguished himself by his arbitrary and tyrannical conduct to- 
wards the Zemindars, and more particularly towards Vizeram 
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Raz, Rajah of Vizinagaram. His conduct to this prince, an effeminate 
but peaceful man, and apparently an honest slave of the Company, 
was marked by more cruelty and injustice than was altogether 
agreeable to his honourable masters, who sharply reprehended him 
in their letters. But, in addition to tyrannical practices, several 
members of the Madras Government were found guilty of bribery 
and corruption ; and moreover the private secretary of the President 
was discovered to be deeply implicated. Nay, the Governor him- 
self was accused of having appropriated to himself the revenue of 
the Company, or, at least, of having acquired immense riches by 
unlawful means. It was in fact proved that he had transmitted 
vast sums to Europe, after entering upon office, and no satisfactory 
account of the manner of obtaining them was ever given. 


About this period the attention of the Presidency was drawn ac- 
cidentally upon the Guntoor Cirear. This district had formerly 
been granted in jaghire to Bazalut Jung, the brother of the Nizam, 
who was to hold it merely during the Nizam’s pleasure. In 1774, 
the Governor received information that Bazalut Jung entertained 
in his service a body of French troops, under the command of Ge- 
neral Lally. This appeared to the Presidency a matter of the ut- 
most importance ; and they immediately put all the engines of their 
policy to work to effect the removal of the French. ‘Their machin- 
ations were attended on this occasion with complete success, and 
ended in inducing Bazalut Jung to throw himself under the pro- 
tection of the English ; and, at the same time, a Resident was ap- 
pointed at the Court of the Nizam, to watch over his movements, 
and pry into his policy. It seems, however, not to have oecurred 
to the Madras Government that, by dislodging the French from the 
Guntoor Circar, they might possibly produce a result which they 
would regard as still more dangerous ; but this happened ; for no 
sooner were M. Lally and his followers dismissed by Bazalut Jung, 
than they were received into the service of the Nizam. This Prince 
saw with uneasiness an English army under the authority of his 
brother, whose ambitious temper he dreaded ; and would not allow 
that apprehension of Hyder Ali, the cause assigned for desiring it, 
was by any means a sufficient reason. But if he was offended at 
this transaction, what must have been his resentment when Mr. Hol- 
land, the British Resident at his Court, proposed the remission of 
the pesheush, (tax or tribute,) which the Company had agreed by 
treaty to pay into his Treasury for the Northern Cirears! He in- 
formed the Resident, that as the English seemed determined to 
infringe the treaty, he must refer the settlement of their differences 
to the sword. 


By order of his government, Mr. Holland transmitted an account of 
the actual state of affairs to the Supreme Council of Calcutta: which, 
after mature deliberation, condemned the conduct of the Madras 
Government, and having written a pacificatory letter to the Nizam, 
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communicated their sentiments to the President and Council. These, 
conscious, as it would seem, of the impropriety of their proceedings, 
replied with angry recrimination, pointing out in the policy of the 
Bengal Presidency deviations from rectitude as glaring as those 
which they themselves had been guilty of. Both were guilty—and 
each acted justly in condemning the other. But the wickedness of 
the Bengal Government was no justification of the injustice of that 
of Madras. The latter had been guilty, in the present instance, 
of various acts of a reprensible nature ; and, among other things, 
had taken the Guntoor Cirear on lease from Bazalut Jung, and 
transferred it, on a lease of ten years, to the Nuwaub of Arcot, 
whose mode of government was highly displeasing to the Directors 
at home. But the Madras Government were soon cut short in their 
career: in 1781, the Court of Directors, after expressing the se- 
verest censure on the principal acts of their administration, dis- 
missed from the Company’s service, Sir Thomas Rumbold, presi- 
dent, and two members of council; two other members were 
deprived of their seat ; and Sir Hector Munro, the commander of 
the forces, was likewise most vehemently censured. P 





SUNRISE IN WINTER. 


SHALL we mount yon shivering hill, 
Where the thin mists linger still, 

And mark the hag, Night, creep away 
Through the valleys cold and grey ; 
While her shadewy form beside, 
Darkness veil’d, and Silence, glide ; 
And, in cloudy dimness dress’d, 

Fears that make the soul their nest ; 
Dangers, horrors, panics dread, 
Things that o’er her empire spread, 
While their mystic influence 
Fiery-mantled stars dispense ! 

But now, o’er yonder eastern height 
Comes struggling up the feeble light ; 
Showing, through each slender rent 

In the cloud-piled firmament, 

Like the pale lamp’s broken ray 
That doth from Gothic abbey stray. 
And now along the curtain’d sky 

Th’ eternal sun is borne on high ; 

But, like a dreaming God, he throws 
A doubtful splendour from his brows, 
And nods upon his car; while Day 
Along the dim world wends her way, 
"Seeing less beauty on her path, 

Than Night, in golden summer, hath!” 

Bion. 





EXAMINATION OF THE DEFENCE PUT FORTH BY THE 
MISSIONARIES OF SERAMPORE. 


A very angry letter has lately been addressed to the Editor of 
this work by one of the Serampore Missionaries, in reply to some re- 
marks contained in an article that appeared in our Number for 
June 1825, “ On the Inefficacy of the Means now in use for the 
Propagation of Christianity in India.” This affords us an opportu- 
nity of clearing up a part of the subject which was before only 
slightly noticed. ‘The letter presents itself in the form of a pam- 
phlet printed in this country, and entitled a “ Second Edition;” 
implying, we presume, that this is a reprint from an original pub- 
lished in India, and is dated the 30th of January last. It is also 
prefaced with a long introduction, entitled “ Reply of the Seram- 
pore Missionaries, to the Attack made on them in No. ITI. of 
the ‘ Oriental Magazine,’” which is dated November 26, 1824, or 
about a year earlier. But it may be well to premise that the original 
publication, which formed the main ground-work of what has since 
been written, both here and in India, as to the merits and success 
of the Serampore establishment, was a‘ Letter of the Reverend 
William Adam, of Calcutta,’ dated the 24th of December 1823. 
As this was published under the eyes of the Missionaries, (as well as 
subsequently both in England and America,) without its accuracy, 
in any material point, being ever called in question, its authority 
was necessarily considered of the highest kind. ‘To detract some- 
what from its weight, the Missionaries now reproach Mr. Adam with 
having embraced the doctrines of Unitarianism ; but as his work 
has been reviewed by a clergyman of a different denomination, 
namely, the head of the Presbyterian church at Calcutta, who has 
strongly confirmed Mr. Adam’s views, they cannot be supposed to 

, arise from any improper bias on the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
opinions expressed in this work were founded on a careful perusal 
of both these publications ; nothing being advanced which was not 
fully borne out by the statements of these two Reverend Gentle- 
men circulated on the spot where the facts were best known. As 
the Missionaries, though at hand to refute and contradict them, if 
they erred, had remained for many months in silent acquiescence, we 
certainly felt ourselves justified in placing considerable reliance on the 
general accuracy of statements so strongly authenticated. Nor are 
we yet aware that this confidence was at all misplaced. But if it 
shall appear that we were thus led into an error, the blame must 
fall upon the Missionaries themselves, who neglected so long to 
vindicate their character as men and Christians ; not upon us, whose 
duty it was, as public writers, to give whatever additiona] publicity 
might be in our power to facts which, in India, were, apparently, 
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admitted to be unquestionable, and which, if true, seemed to prove 
that the funds contributed by the benevolence of Christendom to 
enlighten the heathen had fallen into hands very unfit to be trusted 
with so sacred a deposit. 

As the ‘ Letter’ opens with a charge of inconsistency against the 
Editor of this work for publishing anything in censure of persons of 
whom he had formerly spoken in terms of respect, when conductor 
of a journal in Calcutta, we shall begin by explaining that this 
change of syle is easily accounted for by the remarkable change 
which has since taken place in the character assumed by the Seram- 
pore establishment. Instead of their reproving us for our change 
of opinion, we have a right to ask them what excuse they can offer 
te the public for having so long assumed a character which did not 
belong to them. For it will appear in the sequel, that after about 
twenty years of professed self-devotion to the cause of God and 
non-realization of “ a single cowrie” for themselves, during which 
period, at least sixty thousand pounds sterling had passed into their 
hands, from the benevolence of the Christian world, they'then inform 
the parent society that they are not at all amenable to its super- 
intendence or control, as to their management of the property pro- 
fessedly held in trust for that society; but that they are account- 
able to God only for their actions! They are now the Trustees of 
Heaven, and renounce ail earthly authority! This new light was 
communicated to the Society at home in the year 1817, but did 
not, however, illuminate the public in general till six years later, 
when this declaration of independence was published and reviewed 
in the ‘ Oriental Magazine,’ apparently very much to the discom- 
fiture of the Missionaries; for they accuse the Reviewer of a very 
heinous violation of delicacy, in publishing and commenting on 
what they call “ a private Letter.” But we rather apprehend that 
the concealment of the fact by themselves for so long a period will 
be considered as something worse—a violation of candour to the 
Christian world. They seem to throw the blame of this conceal- 
ment on the Society in England, saying “ they considered them- 
selves bound in honour to withhold it from public notice till they 
received permission from those to whom it was addressed, which 
permission was never given.” We are not informed, however, that 
it was ever asked ; but they state that they gave the Society per- 
mission to publish not the ‘ Letter,’ no, but only two tdeas that were 
contained in it.” 


What these “two ideas” were we know not ; but can easily con- 
ceive, that if published, and sent, like two rays of light, to wander 
through the world alone, they would be more likely to mislead than 
enlighten the public. Since this, however, was the extent of their 
permission, and the Society withheld-even this scanty'portion of 
light from the public, with what justice can they now impute blame 
to us for not possessing or receiving from it more full information ? 
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Is a public writer not to express his opinion on the affairs of public 
bodies, who choose to wrap their concerns in mystery, until he ob- 
tain possession of that truth which they purposely withhold? But 
it is an old stratagem of Missionary controversy to shift thed uty of 
giving information from one to another. Lieut. White, in his ‘ Consi- 
derations on Bengal,’ which were published in England, having esti- 
mated the number of converts made by the Missionaries at about two 
hundred, they reproached him with not having applied to themat Se- 
rampore for more correct information, as they would, they said, have 
produced the Registers actually published by his friends the Mis- 
sionaries! Soon after this, as the Rev. William Adam, of Caleutta, 
was publishing a work there on the same subject, he took their ad- 
vice, and applied to them for their proffered information, but was 
informed that they had no Registers, not even a copy of them. ‘They 
were now to be sought for in England! In like manner, we are now 
told, first, that there is no doubt the Committee in England will, 
long since, have published the facts in defence of the Missionaries 
abroad, But these facts have never reached us; so we are again 
told, “ Apply to me (é. e., we presume, undertake a voyage to Se- 
rampore!) and J will afford you the fullest information.” We re- 
ply, let it be given at once to the public of India, there to prove 
that this offer is not the old thread-bare stratagem. To this we 
shall only add, that information appears by no means more accessible 
in England than before, as we had some difficulty in obtaining even 
a copy of the pamphlet which is the subject of this article ; it being 
intended, apparently, to be intrusted only to the hands of friends 
who were not so liable to scrutinize its statements; as even the 
publisher, when applied to, could not supply us with a single 
copy. 

It will be very easy to show, from this pamphlet itself, that we 
have not been the first to change our opinion of the Missionaries ; 
and that, since the above declaration of their independence was 
discovered, others have censured their conduct in still stronger 
terms. In reply to the ‘ Calcutta Reviewer,’ they ask— 

‘¢ What then does the Reviewer intend by saying that they suow an expen- 
diture of all the 22,0002. remitted to them by the Baptist Society at home, as 
contributions from the Christian public for the spread of the Gospel, to escape 
from the claim of the Society ?_ He must either mean to insinuate, that the en- 
tries on the side of disbursements are false, or his words are without meaning ! 
. . . « Tothe veracity ofthese accounts, the character of the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries is pledged ; and unless the Reviewer be prepared to bring forward 


a distinet proof of fraud in any specific entry or entries, the charge of em- 
BEZZLEMENT brought against the Serampore Missionaries must be considered 


as altogether gratuitous.” 
Though the work in which this serious charge originated (the 
‘ Oriental Magazine ’) has since more than doubled the period of its 
existence, the 6th and 8th Numbers, printed in Calcutta, being already 
in our possession, we have not yet discovered in it any recantation 
or acknowledgment of error; nor does it appear that the Mission- 
KK 2 
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aries have instituted any action in the Supreme Court at Calcutta 
to recover damages of the Reverend Proprietor, or afford him an 
opportunity of proving his statement. As that, or the Indian 
public, seems the fittest foram for discussing such serious charges, 
we are not a little surprised to find the Serampore Brethren avoid- 
ing the scrutiny of that tribunal, where all the facts are within 
reach, and raising a loud outcry in England against us, who never 
accused them of “ fraud” and “ embezzlement.” They insinuate, 
however, that we did, merely, it would appear, to have a pretence for 
thus traversing the case to England, by which they secure the ad- 
vantage of having a jury immeasurably less qualified to judge, from 
the want of local knowledge and personal experience ; secondly, the 
evidence is so far off that such representations as they choose to 
make are pretty safe from any close scrutiny or cross-examination. 


This legal finesse (for such we must consider it) of traversing, is the 
more remarkable, as the original accuser had devoted to them an ar- 
ticle of nearly fifty pages, a very considerable portion of which is a 
direct attack on their conduct as trustees or managers of the funds 
collected for the spread of the Gospel ; whereas the article in this 
work consisted only of a single sheet, and the greater part of it was 
directed to much higher objects than their pecuniary affairs, which 
are introduced inadertently only in one ortwo pages. These we shall 
quote, in order to show that they contain no charge of “ fraud” or 
“ embezzlement,” (in the usual sense of that term,) the charge 
which, as above seen, they confess to have been made against 
them in India ; although they do contain a distinct charge of having 
miserably misapplied these funds, and usurped a control over them 
to which they are not justly entitled, and, at all events, incompetent 
to exercise. In that article, after expressing our conviction that 
those engaged in the work of converting the Heathen, neglected to 
pursue natural or rational means of accomplishing their object, 
because, apparently impressed with the belief that they were as- 
sisted by Divine agency, we added : 

‘«¢ That the Serampore Missionaries who have taken so distinguished a part 
in the work of proselytism, were often led away, at least to some degree, by 
vain delusions of this kind is abundantly evident from a Memoir of theirs 
before us, dated 1808. They were then making numerous versions of the 
Scriptures in the Oriental languages, and distinctly assume, in speaking on 
the subject, that Heaven itself exhorted and encouraged them to proceed in 
this work by numerous special acts of favour. Take the following instances, 
all occurring within a few pages. Speaking of the Persian version, they say : 
* Providence has been pleased, in a singular manner, to provide for this ver- 
sion, by preparing a person for the work peculiarly qualified,—Nathaniel 
Sabat, a native of Arabia, a descendant of Mohammed, and once his devoted 
follower.’ In the same page, speaking of the Chinese version, they say: ‘ In 
no language has the care of Providence over the translation of the Divine Word 
more eminently appeared than in this. So effectual, indeed, has it (the care 
of Providence !) been, that this version, which once appeared to present al- 
most insuperable difficulties, is now brought into a course,’ &c. &c. Two 
pages further on: ‘ Providence has also given us an opportunity of entering 
on another work of this nature. It has pleased the God of Mercy to open a 
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door for us into the Burman empire,’ &c. About two pages further: ‘ Soon 
after our settling at Serampore, the providence of God brought us the very 
artist who had worked with Wilkins,’ &c. &c. Such language, if not to be 
accounted for in the manner we have attempted, must be the product either of 
folly, fanaticism, or knavery. The writer speaks of Providence with the same 
familiarity he would of a brother Missionary ; and seems, in one case, to for- 
get entirely what he is speaking about; expressing himself as if he believed 
that the care of Providence might sometimes be ineffectual ; or Omnipotence 
itself hardly adequate to surmount the difficulties of their tremendous labours !°” 

The commentary made on this passage, in the ‘ Reply’ of the 
Serampore Missionaries, is so strikingly illustrative of the cha- 
racter of the writer, that we must give the exordium of his letter 
to the Editor of this work entire: 

**Simn,—The attack on the characters of Dr. Carey, Dr. Marshman, and my- 
self, which appeared in the number of your ‘ Oriental Herald’ for June 1825, 
can scarcely be perused without some little surprise. When the terms of 
respect in which you alluded to my colleagues, while you were the Editor of 
a paper in Calcutta, are compared with the vituperative character of the essay 
in your * Herald,’ the change of tone appears somewhat remarkable. Those 
whom you formerly held up to public commendation, you have now accused 
of having pursued the work of translating the Sacred Scriptures for the sake 
of personal emolument—of having realized handsome fortunes by deluding the 
public—of having secured to themselves the sole management and control of 
the considerable landed and moveable property realized, as you say, from 
public subscriptions—of having seized on the donations of the Christian 
world for converting the Hindoos, and appropriating them to their private use. 
You have, in one paragraph, proceeded so far as to associate the term 
** knavery” with their names. What motives could have led you to attack 
three unoffending individuals I know not, nor will I attempt to divine.”’ 

As the writtr of the above has not had the candour to quote one 
of the passages of this work, in which he professes to find such 
vituperation and personality, he imposes upon us the necessity of 
showing how far his statements can be relied on. And we must 
observe, that if his “ facts and figures” be not more correct, than 
his representation of our remarks, the defence of the Serampore 
Missionaries rests on a sandy foundation. In the above extract, in 
order to create an impression that he had some grounds for accus- 
ing us of a virulent and “ vituperative” personal attack upon himself 
and his reverend colleagues, he broadly affirms that we had asso- 
ciated the term knavery with their names. So far, however, is 
this from being the case, that the name of Mr. John Clark Marsh- 
man, who makes this assertion, or of any member of his family, 
was never once mentioned in this work ; while the only member 
of their body so brought before the public, was the Rev. Dr. 
Carey, and that because we had occasion to speak of him in terms 
of commendation, as “ the most learned and respected of the 
Serampore brethren.” (‘ Orient. Her.’ vol. v. p. 590.) Perhaps, 
therefore, it is the meed of praise so justly bestowed on that truly 
worthy, as well as learned and pious man, which has stung with 
envy the ruling family of Serampore, whose names were passed by 
with inglorious silence. Unless it is this which has roused their 
wrath, it does not appear why they should appropriate to them- 
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selves the censure bestowed upon the language of the pamphlet 
which provoked the foregoing criticism. For our readers will have 
observed, that the term “ Anavery” was not associated with their 
names, but with what too much resembled the language of folly, 
fanaticism or hypocrisy, proceed from whence it might. At the 
same time we expressly stated, that instead of fixing upon it such 
a harsh interpretation, as others might have done, we had endea- 
voured to account for it otherwise ; as the product of that religi- 
ous enthusiasm which often takes possession of those who conceive 
themselves to be acting under a divine commission to accomplish 
the behests of Providence. 


For this liberal, charitable, and Christian interpretation of lan- 
guage so reprehensible, we are accused of associating vituperative 
expressions with the names of persons never named at all. We 
shall now, therefore, go farther than we then did, by saying, that 
from the style of that Memoir, no doubt exists on our minds, that 
it is the composition of the Rev. Joshua Marshman, so well known 
in India for his liberal introduction of the agency of Providence 
into all his works. As he is at present in this country, we shall 
be happy to hear that he is able to give a more satisfactory 
reason than we have done, for the use of such presumptuous, if 
not profane figures of speech, of which there are many more 
examples connected with this subject, which we forbear at present 
to mention. In the same strain, Mr. John Clark Marshinan goes 
on to say—* It was not generous of you to throw the suspicion of 
knavery upon the conduct of my colleagues, &c., and to attempt 
to ‘ bring their grey heirs with infamy to the grave’-—to endeavour 
to destroy the posthumous reputation of my deceased friend, the 
late Mr. Ward.” Such language as this appears to us little short 
of raving, if it be not artfully employed by way of creating a man 
of straw, in order to show the prowess of the writer in knocking 
him down again. “ Fraud,” “‘ embezzlement,” “ infamy,” “ kna- 
very,”—‘‘ destroying the character of the living,” and “ raking up 
even the ashes of the dead”! Having conjured up this horrid 
picture in his imagination, he attributes it to us. But the fact is, 
that we never mentioned Mr. Ward, nor are we conscious of having 
alluded to him in the most distant manner, or of ever having for a 
moment harboured such an intention! So much for his posthumous 
reputation of this holy man, “ whose righteous soul never breathed 
a sentiment that was not consonant with the strictest integrity.” 
Again, our charge against the Missionaries was neither that of 
fraud, embezzlement, felony, murder, nor high treason! but that, 
in the administration and outlay of funds raised by the benevolent 
for enlightening mankind, they had done little or no good to the 
world, while they had themselves realized handsome fortunes, 
which they spent as they thought proper; and that even that part 
of the property which the liberality of the public had enabled them 
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to accumulate and set apart avowedly for religious purposes, was 
now placed on a footing which afforded no proper security for its 
not being, at some future period, diverted to other objects ; since 
that they had erected themselves into irresponsible managers, 
who were to elect their own successors, who were to be, like them- 
selves, accountable to no one whatever for their actions. The sum 
total of our remarks on the subject was the following extract ; on 
which we shall only observe, that in using the word “ realized,” we 
did not conceive it to mean “ embezzled” in Missionary language, 
but intended it to signify “ acquired” by the regular gains of the 
Missionary trade :— 

‘¢ In so far as their own personal interests were concerned, the result proves 
to have been good; since they have realize! handsome fortunes, although, 
when they were sent out to India by the Baptist Society, it was, we believe, 
with all the honours of apostolic poverty— without either purse or scrip.’ 
The character and means of this Society supported them in their humble 
outset, and laid the foundation of all their after suecess. We understand that 
in the days of their prosperity and affluence, they have thrown off the authority 
of that body under whose banners they took the field; and, by this able 
stroke of generalship, they have secured exclusively to themselves and their 
families the sole management and control of the very considerable landed and 
moveable property they have realized. We state this, because it is fit that 
persons in every part of the world, who have contributed so liberally to- 
wards the encouragement of the work of conversion, should know that their 
donations have gone into the hands of a few private individuals, who now 
reject all superintendence or control over their conduct by any public body of 
men, and may, consequently, whenever they please, convert the large funds 
collected for pious purposes, into a temple of Mammon, or any other deity 
they or their heirs, (some of them attorneys,) successors, or assignees, may 
choose to worship. Much, we hear, has already been expended to purchase 
shares in business, and defray the expenses of foreign travels for the repre- 
sentatives of these ‘ pious men,’ who will ultimately, no doubt, apply all the 
rest in a similar way. We should be far from censuring such an application 
of money fairly earned; but we must ever condemn the artifices, of whatever 
kind they were, which succeeded in placing a religious establishment on a 
footing of this kind, on which no religious establishment ever stood, in as far 
as we know, from the creation of the world, to any beneficial purpose.” 


Before we adduce the grounds of this statement, (every part of 
which is founded on what had been publicly stated long pre- 
viously in Bengal, and remained unrefuted,) let us advert to the 
nature of the relation which such Missionary establishments as that 
of Serampore, bear to the parent society at home. A right un- 
derstanding on this point is essential to a just solution of the ques- 
tion that has been so much discussed in Bengal, as to the conduct 
of that establishment and its quarrels with the Baptist Society in 
Englend. When the East India Company sent out its agents to 
establish a commerce in Asia, a violent propensity was soon dis- 
played by its servants to trade and acquire property on their own 
account; an abuse which (like the fabled revolt of the several 
members against the belly) threatened, if not effectually checké@, 
the very existence of the association to which they belonged ; the 
servants, while pursuing their schemes of individual aggrandize- 
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ment, being sure to neglect the interests of the main body. Such 
an example should not be thrown away on socicties establishing 
branches in distant parts for whatever purpose, the human instru- 
ments they must employ having all the same liability to be led 
astray from the path of duty by human failings. It may be a 
hardship on the agents of a mercantile body, to be prevented from 
trading on their own account ; yet, as they must submit to it for the 
common good, is it a greater hardship on religious men, who devote 
themselves to the service of religion, to tie up their hands from the 
temptation of serving two masters—God and Mammon? 'To illus- 
trate this more fully, let us suppose a case which may readily 
occur : One or two individuals in very humble stations in this coun- 
try—a shoemaker, perhaps, or a ploughman, are inspired with an 
ardent zeal to be employed in converting the heathen. They 
apply to some powerful religious body, through whose influence, 
after being in some degree qualified and prepared by study, they 
obtain permission to proceed to India, and the means of conveying 
themselves out and settling there. Constant remittances are sent 
out to support and encourage them in their labours, and the cha- 
racter and credit of the Society is used to raise contributions for 
the same object in every part of the world. These individuals 
profess all the while the utmost humility and self-denial, to seek 
nothing for themselves, but to hold all they possess for the sake 
of the cause in which they are embarked, and in trust for the 
Society which sent them into the vineyard to labour. But if we find 
that, after a number of years, these humble Missionaries have, not- 
withstanding, acquired considerable private property, or at least have 
all the external symptoms of it, are living in luxury and splendour, 
keep open house at home, and have some of their members engaged 
in foreign travels, their sons educated at Oxford or Cambridge, 
their daughters at the fashionable establishments of Bath, while 
they disdain all superintendence or control over their actions, or 
over the property they have accumulated, avowedly for pious pur- 
poses, and hold professedly in trust for the parent Society ; shall we 
not be allowed at least to say that the publie expectation has been 
disappointed—that the cause of religion has been perverted to that 
of personal aggrandizement—that its apostles have drunk of that 
fountain whose stream “‘ volge tutto in ghiaccio il primo ardore” ? 


It does appear fully admitted that the Baptist Mission Society 
in sending out Missionaries to Bengal, acted on the principle that 
the latter should be considered as their agents, amenable to their 
advice and control in the efforts made for the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity. Even if no express contract existed, the circumstances 
under which the connection commenced, would seem in justice to 
establish such an obligation of obedience. When the original 
members of their body were sent out to Bengal, twenty or thirty 
years ago, was it not through the influence of the Baptist Mission 
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Society that they obtained the permission of the Company to settle in 
its territories ? The means of that Society enabled them to convey 
themselves thither, and commence their operations, which were 
afterwards promoted by the liberal contributions raised and for- 
warded to them by these their powerful and active patrons in 
Europe. The character, credit, and contributions of the parent 
Society having established them firmly in Bengal, and enabled them 
to form numerous connections in various parts of the country, in a 
word, conferred on them whatever power they possessed of doing 
good or mischief; can it be denied that these agents or protegés 
were under a moral obligation to be amenable in wielding that 
power to the control of those from whom they derived it ? 


This power consisted in the direction of their own talents as 
preachers or teachers, as well as in the application of the property 
realized by their own exertions, or the donations of the Christian 
world towards the cause in which they were embarked ; since, but 
for the Baptist Mission Society, these talents might never have 
been available to the world; but for its name and influence that pro- 
perty could not have been accumulated. Without its inspiring aid 
the Missionaries had never possessed their gift of tongues—their 
power of executing and circulating translations of Seriptures ; nor, 
in fact, of realizing funds to be applied to this or any other pur- 
pose; and if, according to their own principle, (which the Mis- 
sionaries advance only to pervert it,) those who originate property 
ought to control it ; here the control over their joint accumulations 
(beyond what was necessary for their support) clearly belonged 
to the Baptist Mission Society. 


That this was the original understanding of all parties is placed 
beyond a doubt by a “ form of agreement” entered into by the 
Serampore Brethren shortly afier they established themselves at 
that station, by which they became bound one to another to 
« devote the proceeds of their individual labour, in whatever capa- 
city they might arise, to the common cause ; engaging not even to 
lay by a single cowrie for their children.”* This pledge of self- 
denial gained them, we are told, a very high reputation, both in 
India and England, for zeal and disinterestedness ; and it is fair to 
assume, that this was a main source of the wealth which subse- 
quently flowed in upon them from public benevolence. In the same 
spirit, having, between 1800 and 1805, purchased landed property 
to the value of nearly 4000/. for the erection of their Missionary 
establishment at Serampore, they state, in the title deeds of the in- 
dentures, that these premises were purchased by them “ In TRUST 
for the Baptist Mission Society, instituted for the propagation of 
the Gospel among the heathen.” These properties were purchased, 
partly with their own, partly with borrowed money, and partly with 





* ‘Oriental Magazine,’ Calcutta, Sept. 1824. p. 78. 
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the funds of the Society, which they afterwards repaid. But, 
having purchased other landed property, nine years afterwards, for 
which, having now become greater capitalists, they “ paid their own 
money down”—the titles make no reference to its being in trust. 


Not having seen the entire copies of the original documents con- 
cerning the Serampore establishment, we are necessitated to have 
recourse to the secondary authority, the ‘ Caleutta Magazine,’ which 
states, that the change from being a property in trust for the So- 
ciety at home, to a property in fee simple for themselves, seems to 
have been communicated to the latter, in 1817, for the firs¢ time. 
The trustees then tell the Society for which they held property in 
trust, that to claim any control over it, or its managers, would be a 
most glaring injustice. Because, in the first place, a communion of 
goods, or a union with a common stock was impracticable, and must 
produce divisions, or perhaps separation. But this argument would 
strike at the root of all social co-operation, which can, however, 
easily be maintained by observing the infallible rule of subjecting 
every individual to the will of themajority. Secondly, because they 
could not live at the mercy of the Society which might expel them 
from their homes. Yet thousands of their countrymen in India, not 
self-devoted to the cause of God, have their fortunes placed at the 
mercy of their superiors in this country ; men not surely more just, 
humane, or conscientious than the members of the Baptist Mission 
Association. Again, the Missionaries argue, that they had them- 
selves originated the property, and contribution gives a right to 
control. But the Society replies, We also and the Christian public 
have largely contributed ; besides which, you have devoted yourself, 
and the fruits of your labours, to the cause of God. True, the 
Missionaries rejoin, but— 

** What, then, beloved brethren, are you God? or his vicegerents on earth, 
that you claim what is his? It is God’s; but in whose hands is the applica- 
tion of it to his cause? We presume in our own, as we alone are accounta- 
ble to God for its due application.” 

Such is the style of pious and logical argumentation employed by 
the Serampore Brethren in order to vindicate their right of retain- 
ing in their own hands the disposal of the loaves and fishes. But it 
is again urged on them, “ You have placed all at the disposal of the 
Society’s Committee.” They reply, “ Never, beloved brethren, 
never a single farthing! We have contributed to the cause and 
the Mission in India all we are able, as they have done ; yea, a far 
greater sum than has been sent from England, but at the disposal 
of the Committee in England we never placed a farthing.” There 
being evidently here a mistake about the meaning of terms, the 
question then arises, what the Missionaries meant by calling them- 
selves trustees? The ‘ Calcutta Reviewer’ gives the following ex- 
planation: 

‘“* In their recently erected premises, comprising the College of Serampore, 
they style themselves, ** Trustees and Proprietors,’ a mixture of character 
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which we could not well comprehend, till a friend informed us that, having 
asked an explanation, the Missionaries said, ‘ they were trustees for God.’ 
If, as they say, they are Heaven’s trustees in the Serampore College, what do 
they mean by adding ‘ Proprietors’? Do they allege that Heaven is also a 
joint-proprietor with them, and that they take the trust only in part.”” 

After what has been stated, it will, we think, be admitted, even 
by the warmest friends of the Missionaries, first, That they used 
the word, or rather assumed the character of “ trustees” in a very 
equivocal manner, as it misled their brethren at home for no less a 
period than seventeen years! That large sums of money were re- 
mitted to them by the latter, during that time, under the supposi- 
tion that they were acting only as their agents, without any view of 
realizing an independent property on their own account! That the 
Indian public, in like manner, contributed largely under the same 
erroneous notion ; believing that these Missionaries were men whose 
labours were wholly devoted to the cause of Christianity, and act- 
ing under the superintendence of the Baptist Society at home! As 
a proof of this, we need only adduce the ‘ Caleutta Review’ of Sep- 
tember 1824, the Editor of which states, that, up to that period, he, 
and probably most of his readers, had all along imagined that the 
Serampore establishment was part and parcel of the Baptist Mis- 
sion Society in England! that, then, for the first time, the good 
people of Calcutta, were to have their eyes opened to the fact that 
the Missionaries disclaim all connection with the parent Society,--- 
deny their right to interfere in any matters of the Serampore Mis- 
sion, and refuse to receive among them the brethren who were sent 
out by the Society in England! 

After this memorable discovery, “ let us come to the figures,” 
(as Mr. John Clark Marshman says,) and see how much has been 
contributed by the public to the Serampore establishment during 
the previous twenty-four years of delusion ; and here we must ob- 
serve, that this candid writer has shown his usual dexterity in ex- 
hibiting only one half of the account—the sums expended by the 
Serampore Missionaries, drawn up in formidable array, to the 
amount of 58,613/.:; but the sums received are left scattered about, 
like an army of Burmese lurking in the jungle, so that their num- 
bers cannot be estimated till they are brought forward to the charge. 
Here they are: 

Contributions sent from England, from 1801 to 1816, for 

the support of Missionaries in India, p. 7............. £22,000 0 

Ditto raised in India for the instruction of Indigent Chris- 

tians since 1S10 (111,536 S.R.), p. lL)... eee eee eeeee 11,153 0 

Ditto for Native Schools (56,693. R.), p. 11 5,669 0 

Ditto for Serampore College, (18,000 S.R.), p. 14..... ose 1,800 0 

Ditto in England for ditto, by the late Mr. Ward, p. 12... 2,800 0 

Ditto in America for ditto, by ditto, (10,000 dollars,) p. 12, 

WEN ghedaas ss0are . . 2,000 0 

Legacy from Wm. Grant in 1807, p. 32/......00. es eeeee 2,000 0 

Ditto from Mrs. Bryant in ISIS, p. 32.... 550 0 


Carried over, £47,972 0 0 
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Brought over, £47,972 0 
Ditto froma pupil of Dr. Marshman in 1820, p. 12........ 600 
Sum received from Europe for printing the Sacred Scrip- 

tures, between 1815 and 1822, p. 2)....cceccecseceeees+ 17,140 
Ditto to repair loss of printing-office by fire in 1812.....- 7,000 
Ditto from Baptist Society in 1825, p. 32..-ceeeseeeeeees 1,000 
Ditto from Tract Society, p. 32....-ccvccesccecccesceee 100 


Total Receipt acknowledged by the Serampore Missionaries £73,812 
Expenditure shown by Mr. John Clark Marshman......... 58,613 


cicotceco eco 


Balance remaining in the hands of the Missionaries £15,199 O 


This is something like the mode in which this gentleman ought 
to have stated the account, which shows a balance somewhat larger 
than the 15/. 15s.7d.,which he modestly admits. As to the accuracy 
of the above, we leave others who possess more intimate knowledge 
of the Missionaries’ concerns to pronounce ; but we have carefully 
extracted the items from their own statement. Though there may 
be many other large donations with which we are unacquainted, 
these are sufficient to show that a very considerable sum of money 
has passed into their hands, for the application of which they are 
responsible. 

Now the question is, having entered upon this trust under a so- 
lemn pledge of devoting themselves and their labours wholly to the 
cause of God, and denouncing, as we are assured, curses on the 
head of any one of their number who should ever think of acquiring 
“a cowrie” for himself or his children; had these mena right to realize 
private property, not to say fortunes, in the management of those 
funds confided to them for the benefit of mankind? Had they a 
right to alter secretly and imperceptibly the nature of their social 
union, without warning the public that the constitution of their. 
body, which had acquired its confidence and liberality, was at an 
end? Were they acting fairly and candidly towards the Parent 
Society in renouncing its superintendence even over the property 
they professed to have held in trust for it ? 


The Missionaries treat the matter as if it were a mere question 
between themselves and the Baptist Mission Society ; but we regard 
the subject in a very different light. Taking it for granted that the 
Baptist Mission Society in England may have become perfeetly re- 
couciled to the conduct of their brethren abroad, as the latter assert ; 
or that, seeing they had not the power of controllixg them, they were 
disposed now to wink at their aberrations, the public has also a 
right to be satisfied. The Parent Society themselves stand in the 
situation of Trustees to the public for the ample funds committed 
to their charge for pious and benevolent purposes ; and they could 
not be justified in transferring these funds into the hands of others, 
over whose malversations they had no real control ; while the pub- 
lic were led to believe otherwise by the specious professions of the 
soi-disant self-denying ‘Trustees! What does it avail the latter 
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to state, that an understanding existed between them and Mr. Ful- 
ler, the former Secretary of the Society, who wrote, they say, in 
1813, (officially or otherwise is not stated,) “ We have never con- 
sidered ourselves in any other light than as co-workers with you.” 
What does he mean by “ co-workers ”? Might not Lord Amherst, 
Sir Thomas Munro, and Mr. Elphinstone be called “ co-workers ” 
with the Court of Directors, in fleecing the Natives of India? Yet, 
should Mr. Secretary Dart, or even the Committee of Correspond- 
ence, use that barbarous phrase in addressing these gentlemen, 
could they, by the aid of Missionary logic, a few years hence, erect 
themselves into irresponsible despots, appealing to the term “ co- 
workers” as the charter of their independence? The Court of 
Directors would consider this a “ co-working” with a vengeance. 


Mr. Marshman lays it down as one of the first principles of 
human obligation, that “ support alone can originate control ;” 
perhaps an improvement upon the old text of his senior brethren 
that “ control originates wholly in contribution.” ‘Taking it either 
way, it will hardly be denied by the Missionaries that the support 
or “ contribution” originated with the Baptist} Mission Society ; 
which alone laid the foundation of their present lofty pretensions. 
The right of control therefore began with their first outset, and it 
remains for them to show how or when they could justly escape 
from it. They say they have received no support, frony that or any 
other society since their settlement at Serampore in 1799. But it 
is admitted, that they did receive support during the six or seven 
years which preceded 1799, Dr. Carey and Mr. Thomas having 
arrived in Bengal in 1799; nor is it insinuated that the Society 
ever offered to withdraw its support, which, on this principle, might 
have been one mode of losing its control. But it was the Mission- 
aries themselves, it appears, who declined receiving pay. Ina few 
years they began to think that in the wealthy region of Bengal 
they could employ their time and talents more profitably than in 
preaching the Gospel for 360/. a year, which was all the Baptist 
Society it seems could then afford. As the planting of indigo was 
a more gainful occupation than that of sowing the Word, they re- 
nounced the petty pay and prospects of Missionaries for those of 
traders; and this abandonment of the cause is now brought for- 
ward to justify the renouncement of the Society’s control. 


They cannot allege that the Society was either unwilling or 
unable to support them; as their own accounts show, that from 
about this period to 1816, the Society remitted to them no less 
than 22,000/. sterling, and sent out and supported nine or ten 
additional Missionaries. 

The pretence therefore, that the Society could not support the 
first four families, and that they therefore became traders, appears 
a very lame excuse, if not an unjust and ungrateful attack on that 
powerful and liberal body, which raised them from nothing, sent 
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them forth into the world, guaranteeing them an income of 360/. 
per annum, we presume from Europe alone, besides what they might 
obtain from the piety and benevolence of the Christian public 
abroad, in support of the same cause, which would probably raise 
it to double that sum. In point of fact, the contributions of the 
Baptist Society seem never to have relaxed, but rather to have 
risen in geometrical progression ; and, if “ support originates con- 
trol,” the Missionaries have yet to show that their patrons in 
Europe were ever guilty of any dereliction of duty, any eruel aban- 
donment of their protegés, by which their right of superintendence 
over them could be justly forfeited. 

Mr. Marshman asserts that, ‘“ on the discontinuance of support, 
control ceases.” But he has not told us that the Baptist Society 
ever withdrew their support, on the contrary, that their Mission- 
aries renounced it for more lucrative employ. He again adds, 
that “In a free state it is repugnant to law and reason that any 
association of men should exercise control over those whom they 
do not support.” To refute such puerilities as these is a mere 
waste of words. Does the writer not know that the Scotch church 
exercise control over their Presbyterian fellow labourers in Cal- 
catta, to whom they do not, and never did contribute a single 
farthing? And the same may be said of the Indian Members of 
the Church of England. Nay, the controlling party, so far from 
being the givers, may even be the receivers of support from the 
parties controlled. Does he imagine that the Leadenhall-street 
Association send out twenty millions annually to support their 
establishment in India ; or, does he not know that it is their agents 
abroad that support the Directors at home ¢ Hence, according to 
Missionary ideas of right, a collector of the customs in Calcutta 
should (by “ the first principles of human obligation ”) control 
the Court of Directors, nay, even the President of the Board of 
Control himself ! 

But in both cases, as the support proceeded originally from the 
bodiés in England, the right of control remains, according to 
law and justice, with those who opened those sources of wealth 
which their agents would now assume a right to employ according 
to their own will and pleasure. 

Now, leaving the question of their right to convert their profes- 
sion of Missionaries into a means of realizing independent fortunes, let 
us attend to the mode of accomplishing this object. There are only 
two conceivable modes: the profits of trade, or the profits of their 
Missionary labours, in which they were aided by the public ; for 
instance, the profit arising from the disbursement of from sixty to 
one hundred thousand pounds, committed to them by the public for 
the moral and spiritual improvement of the Natives of India. They 
assert vehemently that they did not embexz/e this money : we never 
said they did; that is rot the question. But did they realize no 
profit from its management ? This is a plain query, which it did 
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not surely require forty-seven pages to answer; and leave un- 
answered after all! If they gained nothing directly, did the re- 
putation of being the depositaries, or uinnel of such a stream of 
wealth, gain them no additional credit with their bankers; and 
thus enable them to trade, with superior advantages, on a more 
extensive scale? Supposing then, their direct profits to have 
arisen, not from this, but from occupations foreign to the objects of 
their Mission, this must still have been eminently subservient to 
their success. Besides which we certainly regard the profits of 
such. secular employ, as far less honourable of the two, because 
indicating an abandonment of the cause for lucre. But it seems, 
these pious followers of the apostles, who were to have neither 
purse nor scrip, think it more honourable to acquire riches by 
commerce than to imitate the example of “ Him who was rich, 
but for our sakes made himself poor.” ‘These once humble 
Missionaries disdain to accept a moderate pay, like their fellow 
labourers in the vineyard, and vying now in luxury and splen- 
dour with the rulers of the land, they treat with scorn and con- 
tempt the idea of receiving any thing from the contributions of 
the Christian public for promoting what they erewhile called the 
cause of God! Such is the haughty strain in which they, now 
address the public, a style which the far-travelled Mr. John Clark 
Marshman could hardly have learnt from the triple-crowned Poten- 
tate of Rome: 

**T have never (says he) touched a farthing of public subscriptions, and I 
hope I never shall, even as a remuneration for actual labour. You welt 
know that I would spurn such an idea with scorn! I really have no need to 
put my hand inio the public purse ; and the most unpleasant part of your per- 
sonal attack on me is, that you should impeach at the same time both my judgment 
and my honesty, and suspect me of committing a breach of trust from which the 
veriest' fool would have refrained.”’ 

If Mr. Marshman would rather be considered a rogue than fool, 
his taste may be gratified by our stating that we certainly never 
imagined him or his colleagues so egregiously shallow as to put 
their hands dérectly into the public purse, when, at the distance of 
ten thousand miles from the donors, its contents could be so easily 
transferred imperceptibly, in the more creditable shape of profits or 
remuneration for labour performed. This is a position which our 
Missionary advocate will not mect, but he finds it convenient to 
assume that he is replying to a charge of fraud or embezzlement ; 
which assumption being quite gratuitous, his reply is consequently 
altogether irrelevant. Mr. Ricardo is not accused of embezzle- 
ment for having realized a profit of 64,0@0/. out of the loan raised 
to promote the cause of the Greeks ; and if the Missionaries of 
Serampore have realized as large a sum in the management of the 
“ Joint Stock sacred to the cause of God,” as they call it, for 
the conversion of the Heathen, the main difference is, that Mr. 
Ricardo gave no solemn pledge to acquire no private property, nor 
to hold what he acquired only in trust for the Greek Committee ; 
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in so far, therefore, he is more honest and candid than the Mission- 
aries of India. 

We come now to their mode of applying the produce of this 
highly productive joint stock concern: one-tenth of it was set apart 
as a future provision for their families and relatives ; the other 
nine-tenths (deducting, in the first place, we presume, the current 
charges of the magnificent establishments of Serampore, expenses 
of travels on the continent of Europe, &c.) being added to the 
capital, was, in their characteristic language, “ their pure gift to 
the Redeemer’s Cause ;” that is, “ the profits on the nine-tenths is 
realized in land, houses, printing presses, and paper mills, all of 
which are, by a formal deed, declared to be the sole property of 
the Missionaries, disposable according to their will and pleasure.” * 
Hence, the same writer concludes, as the result of the whole affair : 


‘¢ The Serampore Missionaries, in expending the funds contributed by the 
religious world, at home and abroad, for the propagation of Christianity in 
the East, over and above making converts, who have been, unfortunately, all 
along very few in number, realized in part out of the expenditure, a substantial 
real property at Serampore, consisting of ground, houses, paper mills, print- 
ing presses, &c., which, as originated by THEIR labour ALONE, is THEIR pri- 
vate property ; and which, as they have pledged themselves that it shall not 
in any way bnefit their families, so they have appointed Trustees for ma- 
naging this property, and seeing that it is devoted to the Cause of God— 
which Trustees are themselves and their assigns !”’ 

Let any one contemplate for a moment this juggle, and say whe- 
ther the real intention of it can be doubted, especially when coupled 
with the following passage of the Explanatory Declaration of Wil- 
liam Carey, Joshua Marshman, &c., the self-constituted, self-con- 
trolling, successor-electing Trustees, made, we believe, after the dis- 
cussion with their brethren in England, in 1817: 

** And they further hereby declare that it is their will, design, meaning, 
and intention, that no other person or persons, either in England or in India, 
belonging to the said Baptist Missionary Society for propagating the Gospel 
among the Heathen, shall have the least right or title to the property, or the 
administration of the said premises, unless lawfully appointed by them (the 
said Missionaries) as trustees for that purpose.”’ 

This self-constituting body also declare, it is true, that the 
property should be for ever held in trust “ for propagating the 
Gospel in India, agreeably to the original design and institution 
of the Baptist Missionary Society ;’ but that Society is carefully 
excluded, as just shown, from all voice in the matter; and it is 
expressly stated, that the “ rents, dues, net-proceeds, and reve- 
nues,” shall be for ever applied, “ at the will, and under the ea- 
clusive direction” of the said trustees and their assigns. This 
could afford small security against embezzlement, taking the best 
view of the case: but what is still worse, the validity of such a 
deed is considered extremely doubtful ; so that there appeared no 





* ¢ Oriental Magazine,’ September 1824, page 85, 
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security except the personal characters and existence of two men 
well advanced in years, but their heirs or successors might shortly 
step into the premises, and convert them, as we before observed, 
into a temple of Mammon, or even of Hindooism, that which they 
were erected in the vain hope of destroying. 


It was therefore demanded, as an act of justice to the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and to the Christian public at home and 
abroad, who had so liberally contributed towards the creation of 
this property, that trustees should be appointed from these several 
bodies, to watch over the proper application of it. We are happy 
to add, that after so much discussion, the wishes of the public 
have been so far gratified, at least as to one part of the Mis- 
sionary premises ; an efficient body of trustees having at last been 
appointed for the Serampore College. These consist of eleven 
gentlemen ; comprising one from the higher departments of the 
law in Calcutta, one from the civil service, and one from the mer- 
cantile circle, two in England, and two in America. The trea- 
surer of the ‘Baptist Mission Society is one, and if the Missionaries 
themselves compose the rest, they will have nearly a majority 
always on the spot, unless the distant members can vote by proxy. 
On this subject a late Calcutta paper (the ‘ John Bull,’ of February 
17) remarks as follows :— 


‘* We are glad to see this step taken by the Missionaries, even to the ex- 
tent to which it has been carried: notwithstanding the disinterested exer- 
tions of the Missionaries, or indeed of any set of men, we cannot but 
‘ question the security,’ in regard to permanent property, like that of Seram- 
pore, while it rests on nothing better than the ‘ possession’ of ‘ unimpaired 
confidence ;’ and we think the charitable public who contributed the funds 
out of which the property has arisen, have a right and title to some better se- 
curity than this affords ; we are therefore, on these general grounds, glad to 
see it afforded; and, if the Serampore Missionaries will follow up the step 
they have at length taken in regard to the college property, by a similar mea- 
sure in respect to the other parts of the premises, we shall hold them in still 
greater honour, and admit most cheerfully that the confidence hitherto reposed 
in them by the public has not been misplaced. In the midst, however, of our 
satisfaction at seeing trustees appointed for the college property, there eome 
certain misgivings across our minds, when we find that what is contributed 
towards the College out of the: Missionaries’ own funds, as they call them, is 
generally stated, as being laid out on the ground, buildings, and permanent 
parts of the property—what is contributed by the public is devoted to the 
evanescent objects of supporting the professors, or bringing them out from 
England, endowing scholarships, &c. e cannot help thinking, that it would 
be in every way more advisable to draw no such distinction, as the door would 
then be most effectually shut against any claim that mzy arise when the présent 
‘ disinterested’ and ‘ zealous’ men have passed away. The division of the 
proposed trustees into classes likewise a rs to us a complex piece of ma- 
chinery, only calculated to give rise to future disputes, as to the extent of 
their respective duties and rights under the trust ; and we are at a loss to see 
the necessity for any such distinction among a body, having all but one undi- 
vided object in View—the perpetual appropriation of the property, buildings, 
and revenues, to the object for which public benevolence has erected them— 
the education of Native Christian and Hindoo youth. The first class of trus- 
tees are styled ‘ Trustees for the premises on which the College buildings are 
erected, measuring about thirty bigahs ;* then we have ‘ Trustees for funded 
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sroperty in America,” and ‘ Trustees for funded property in England.’ &c., 
Put not one trustee for the spacious College buildings themselves, so far as we 
can discover or understand the matter from the published Report.” 

We shall not attempt to unravel this new riddle ; which is a fit 
companion perhaps for the investment of the property of the other 
parts of the premises in the Baptist Mission Society, while they 
reserved the occupancy and trusteeship to themselves ;---a happy 
solution of the famous problem which so grievously puzzled Lord 
Amherst and his Council; viz. How to deprive a person of the 
control of his own proporty, so effectually that he might never 
resume it again! How much wiser, in their generation, are the 
Serampore Missionaries, who bestow a property on the Baptist 
Missionary Society, over which it never had, and never can 
have, any control; in the whole tide of time! As to the rents 
and profits of which, the Missionaries tell the proprietors that they 
shall never touch or apply any portion, “ Never, beloved brethren, 
never a single farthing !” 

We must now apologise to our readers for having-allowed the 
pecuniary affairs of these gentlemen to occupy so much of our 
attention. It has arisen from a desire to show that we would 
make no charge against them, or any body of men, without sufh- 
cient grounds for so doing, and that the public may be able to 
judge how far the cause of Christianity can be promoted by trust- 
ing it in such hands. This reason, and this alone, induced us to 
take up the subject at first, not any personal hostility towards indi- 
viduals who never crossed our path, whom we had no reason to 
regard with any other feelings than we should regard those whom 
we never saw, but who obtruded themselves on the public notice as 
the favoured instruments in the hands of Providence for regenerating 
mankind. Our sole object was to ascertain the reality of the mighty 
works which they pretended were going on for the improvement of 
the People of India ; caring little who might be the “ Workers” or 
“ Co-workers,” on whom we only bestowed a slight notice of a few 
lines. But, in their ‘ Reply,’ they give out that our only object could 
be an “ attack upon them”; assuming, with a ridiculous self-im- 
portance, that they were every thing, and the cause itself nothing ! 
so that while nearly forty pages are devoted to themselves, not as 
mich as ten are allowed to the latter. In these they condescend 
to inform us, that the number of persons baptized by them from 
1800 to 1821, was 1407 ; of these they deléeve, but cannot assert, 
that nearly 1000 of them were Natives of India, and have ascer- 
tained that nearly 700, if not more, were Native converts. The 
number of these in 1821,publicly professing Christianity, amounted 
in all to 469; about 150 more than was estimated by Mr. Adam. 
As a reason for not having given this information earlier, which has 
been for years so earnestly sought after by the public, they inti- 
mate that,as the majority of the Missionary stations were supported 
by their own funds, they did not consider themselves called on to 
render any account ; as if these only had a right to hear of conver- 
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sions who pay the expense of the machinery by which they are to 
be produced—-Thus : 
Baptist Mission Society, Cr. 
By cash sent for converting the Hindoos £20,000 
Per contra—Native Converts : - 400 
As to the value of their translations of the Scripture, so severely 

criticised and condemned in India, where there are many persons 
capable of estimating their accuracy, they say (let us again remark, 
with characteristic evasion) they will “ reply in Britain’--where 
not one man in ten thousand, or, indeed, in a million, is qualified 
to form any opinion on the subject! With respect to the number 
of versions made, they now say only six translations of the entire 
Scriptures were executed in twenty six years; other twenty- 
three of them did not comprise more than the New Testament ; 
and that the difference between various dialects was so slight as to 
render the difficulties of the task far less than could have been 
imagined. ‘To this we shall add the information given in the 
* Oriental Magazine,’ viz.: It now turns out that the Missionaries 
were not the translators at all! 


The versions, it appears, were all made by Natives, and Dr. 
Carey revised them ; the Missionaries having merely the merit of 
setting these Natives to work with the funds raised by the public. 
Besides this, after most of these thirty versions or fragments had 
been printed on the wretched materials described by Mr. Adam, so 
late as 1825, Mr. John Clark Marshman at last discovered that a 
much better kind of paper might be made at Serampore, little in- 
ferior, indeed, to that made in England ; and to the few versions 
(they could not be many) then in the press, they give the benefit 
of this discovery to wipe off the reproach of consigning the Sacred 
Volume, for above twenty years, to the most miserable kind of 
paper that India could produce. They tell us, indeed, of the large 
sums they have expended from their own funds (i. ¢., savings) in 
accomplishing these objects. But what respectable mercantile 
house in Caleutta could not show a much larger outlay in specula- 
tions for the extension of commerce, or the improvement of the re- 
sources of the country, without the prospect of realizing for them- 
selves half the profit which has been realized by the Serampore 
Missionaries *? Did they not know, that unless they filled the mind 
of the public with reports of their manifold translations, preachings, 
prayings, wanderings, and other mighty projects of conversion, the 
primitive sources of their joint-stock would dry up? And, after all 
their outlay from their private funds, where are the sacrifices which 
entitle them to put in such large claims for piety, zeal, and disin- 
terestedness? Had they remained in their own country, when.they 
set out, self-devoted to the cause of God, what would their situation 
have been? Isit a sacrifice to exchange poverty and obscurity for 
luxary and splendour? In undergoing this new species of martyrdom, 
they claim merit for scattering over India what are pronounced to 
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be wretched disfigurations of the Sacred Volume, only ecaleulated 
to bring it into derision and contempt among the heathen! And 
who are the instruments they have employed in this work? The 
veriest infidels and hypocrites, such as Nathaniel Sabat, whose 
name was resounded through the churches of England, as the “ Star 
of the East,” the “ Apostle of Hindoostan”; till this holy man, 
whom the Missionaries represented as a person sent from Heaven 
on purpose to aid them in their translations of its will,* was found 
to have been availing himself of his free access to their press, 
to print Arabic aspersions on the Christian religion as well as 
the British Government. Do they claim credit for allowing the 
contents of the Christian Volume to be prostituted and debased by 
the translations of such, or still more artful impostors, who have 
never yet been detected ¢ By these and such means, out of a hun- 
dred millions of people, they have, in the course of thirty years, 
induced three or four hundred miserable outeasts to profess them- 
selves Christians—persons so low in intellect, character, and condi- 
tion, as to bring the Christian name into contempt. For we ap- 
peal to any ordinary observer, who has ever been in India, to say, 
whether among the pariahs and outcasts of Hindoostan, there be a 
class of persons held in less esteem, even by Christians, than those 
called “ Native Converts.” With this fact before us, we cannot but co- 
incide in the opinion of the ‘Calcutta Reviewer,’ that the attempts of 
the Missionaries at direct conversion, employed, as they have been, 
upon the most ignorant and debased part of the people, “ are doing 
little or no good.” This being the case, it signifies nothing to the 
world whether they have “ embezzled” or merely misapplied the 
ample funds entrusted to their hands for human improvement. 
It is, unquestionable, that they have either absorbed or dissipated 
them, leaving the world little or none the better. That they have 
themselves, however, in face of the most solemn abjurations of gain, 
realized handsome fortunes ; and, while pretending to devote these 
to the same cause, are maintaining an obstinate resistance to the 
public voice, which loudly calls on them for some better security 
than their own disinterestedness. If they yield this just satisfaction 
to the public, and devote themselves rationally and sincerely to the im- 
provement of the Natives by education and example, we shall rejoice 
to see them regain that confidence which they have nearly lost for 
ever. But unless we see a change carried bona fide into effect, we 
cannot suffer the British public to be deluded into the belief that it 
is doing great things for the improvement of the Natives of the East 
by putting sums of money into the hands of two or three indepen- 
dent gentlemen at Serampore. Before concluding, we cannot help 
bestowing our tribute of praise on what they have done in pro- 
moting education, to which they have latterly directed more of their 
attention ; and, we must add, that if they had done so from the be- 
ginning, they might, ere this, have acquired a just title to be ranked 
among the greatest friends and benefactors of India. 





* Vide * Oriental Herald,’ vol. v. pp. 689 and 659 





THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 
No. VI. 


In 1663, John Twin, printer, was indicted for high treason for 
publishing ‘ A treatise on the execution of justice, wherein is 
clearly proved that the execution of judgment and justice is as well 
the people’s, as the magistrates’ duty; and if the magistrates 
pervert judgment, the people are bound by the law of God to 
execute judgment without them and upon them.’ 

Lorp Cuter Justice Hype. “ Then I will tell you, we are 
bound to be of counsel with you, in point of law ; that is the Court, 
my brethren and myself, are to see that you suffer nothing for your 
want of knowledge in matter of law; I say we are to be of counsel 
with you. But for this horrid crime (I will hope in charity you 
are not guilty of it, but if you are) it is the most abominable and 
barbarous treason that ever I heard of, or any man else; the very 
title of the book (if there.were no more) is as perfectly treason as 
can be.” 

All the judges agreed that the “ printing and publishing such 
wicked positions was an overt act declaring the treason of com- 
passing and imagining the King’s death.” ‘Twin was executed. At 
his execution he said: “ I do not say otherwise than that my sen- 
tence was just ; but as to my ignorance of the matter of intending 
or imagining to foment and contrive any such thing, tending to 
such ends, but barely for getting a little money for my family ; 
I was as clear as the child unborn of any other design know- 
ingly.” He declared that he had been prevented by sickness 
reading the MS., and the third day it was searched for and dis- 
covered. 

In the same year, Dover, Brewster, and Brooks, printers and 
publishers, were tried at the Old Bailey for a misdemeanour in 
printing the speeches and prayers of Harrison, Cooke, Hugh Peters, 
and other regicides. Lord Chief Justice Hyde said: “ And I tell 
you all three, it is the King’s great mercy you have not been in- 
dicted capitally, for every one of these are books filled with 
treason, and you, for publishing them, by strictness have forfeited 
your lives, and all, to the King.” 

They were sentenced to fine, pillory, and imprisonment during 
the King’s pleasure. 

In 1665, Mr. Benjamin Keach was tried for writing a heretical 
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tract entitled ‘ The Child’s Instructor, or anew and easy Primmer. 
When the prisoner attempted to speak for himself he was thus 
interrupted by Lord Chief Justice Hyde -— 

Keacu.— As to the doctrines—” 

Hype.—* You shall not speak here except as to the matter of 
fact : that is to say, whether you writ the book or not.” 

Keacu.—* I desire liberty to speak to the particulars in my 
indictment and those things that have—” 

Hypr.—* You shall not be suffered to give the reasons for your 
damnable doctrine here, to seduce the King’s subjects.” 

Kracu.— Is my religion so bad that I may not be allowed to 
speak ?”" 

Hypr.—“ I know your religion, you are a fifth-monarchy man ; 
and you can preach as well as write books; and you will preach 
here if I will let you.” 

Orricer.—“ My Lord, the jury about the prisoner cannot 
agree.” 

Hype.—“ But they must agree.” 

Orricer.—“ They desire to know whether one of them may not 
come and speak with your Lordship about something whereof they 
are in doubt.” 

Hype.—* Yes, privately.” 

And then ordered one to come to him on the bench. Then the 
officer called one and he was set upon the clerk’s table, and the 
judge and he whispered together a great while ; and it was observed 
that the judge having his hands upon his shoulders, would fre- 
quently shake him as he spoke to him. The jury returned inte the 
Court unable to come to any agreement. 

Hype.—* You must go out again and agree ; and as for you that 
say, you cannot in conscience find him guilty, if you say se 
again, without giving reasons for it, I shall take an order with 
you.” 

He was at last found guilty, and sentenced to be twice set in 
the pillory, pay a fine of 20/. and to renounce his doctrine. 


In this case the judge’s conduct has been severely censured for 
its cruelty, brutality, and illegality.* The illegality of his con- 
fining the consideration of the jury to the fact of publishing, was 
countenanced by the practice of a long series of judges before and 
after him. And as to refusing to hear the reasons of his doctrine, 
the law says, even since juries have been constituted judges of the 
matter of a publication, that “ with respect to libels against re- 
ligion, morality, or the constitution, the permitting such a defence, 





* See Mr. Dunning’s Speech in the House of Commons, Dec. 6, 1770. 
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(i. e. the truth of the statement) would be attended with conse- 
quences almost too absurd to mention. Suppose a person to publish 
that no overruling Providence exists ; or that, to break a promise, 
or an oath, is a virtuous act—could the discussion of such ques- 
tions be tolerated in a Court, or brought to issue before a jury ¢” * 


Granting the absurdity of supposing a jury competent to determine 
the truth or falsehood of all the theological, ethical, and political 
propositions that are agitated by all the diputants in the kingdom, 
is it not more absurd to require them to find a man guilty of pub- 
lishing a matter which he is not permitted to support by argument, 
though the verdict. must necessarily depend upon the conformity or 
repugnance of the alleged libel to their individual opinions; and 
their promptitude to adjudge the defendant a corrupter of public 
morals, must be in proportion to their power of resisting his seduc- 
tions. Il is now, however, only when difference of opinion has pro- 
ceeded to a certain extent that it amounts to an offence within the 
cognizance of the temporal Courts. A man may with impunity 
promulgate tenets the most heterodox, and, in a spiritual sense, the 
most criminal and dangerous; but if he advances a step further, 
and denies the foundation on which all orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
are built, he is sent to prison for his perverseness. And yet, if there 
is no criminality, nothing justly punishable by human tribunals in 
difference of opinion within a certain limit, how can criminality 
ever attach to it? since, after all, the wildest excursions imaginable 
beyond that limit, the most erroneous and censurable, are still but 
differences of opinion, and more frequently a vain effusion of mere 
words, and not evil actions done or meditated. 


In delivering the judgment of the Court, in the case of the King 
v. Woolston, Lord Chief Justice Raymond said, that they “ did not 
mean to meddle with any differences of opinion, and they inter- 
posed only when the very root of Christianity itself is struck at” 
by adverse opinions! 'To the same purpose, Mr. Erskine, as coun- 
sel for the prosecution of the publisher of Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason,’ 
said, “ Every man has a right to investigate, with reason, contro- 
versial points of the Christian religion ; but no man, consistently 
with a law which only exists under its sanctions, has a right to deny 
its very existence, and to pour forth such shocking and insulting 
invectives as the lowest establishments in the gradations of civil 
authority ought not to be subjected to, and which would soon be 
borne down by violence and disobedience if they were.” That is 
to say, Christianity and civil establishments would soon be borne 
down by the hostility excited,—not by skilful sophistry and plau- 
sible appeals to passion and prejudice, but by shocking and insult- 
ing invectives! So long as the enemy approaches covertly, or insi- 
nuates himself under false colours into the strongholds of the mind, 
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he must receive no interruption from the law; but the moment that 
he stands revealed in his native deformity, and declares fierce war 
against long-cherished religious and political sentiments, thereby 
rousing every feeling of disgust and resentment, then the law inter- 
poses to protect church and state, which must otherwise be “ borne 
down” and given to the Medes and Persians! What is this, to use 
the words of Mr. Ricardo, but to say, “ You may discuss, if you 
please, in the most serious and therefore most influential manner, 
any topic of religion, but the moment you discuss it with levity, that 
is to say, in such a manner as to be sure to offend, and therefore 
deprive you of really acquiring any serious proselytes, then the law 
makes your imbecility penal” ?* The rest of the argument, in the 
passage quoted from Mr. Erskine, is not more satisfactory, for 
though law may borrow support from the sanctions of revealed reli- 
gion, where that revelation is believed, law cannot, reciprocally, 
support religion by enforcing the belief of it on the mind. If law 
does not find a pre-existing belief of Christianity, it ought to look 
for and accept other sanctions, and not compel men by terror to 
withhold the profession of their allegiance to a power in whose 
sanctions they have faith, and to attest their averments by an ap~ 
peal to that in whose existence they do not believe. The state has 
fufilled its duty, as exercising a superintending control over opi- 
nions, when, by means of its public establishments, it teaches, 
fosters, and rewards those of a certain description, and negatively 
discourages others. 


In 1680, occurred the case of Henry Carr, who was tried at the 
Guildhall, and found guilty of publishing ‘ The Weekly Packet of 
Advice from Rome, or the History of Popery.’ On this occasion, 
the licensing act having expired, the judges were required to give 
an extra-judicial opinion on the subject of libels; and they, ac- 
cordingly, signed a declaration, that “ to print any news-books, or 
pamphlets of news whatsoever [without license] was illegal, and 
that it was a manifest intent to a breach of the peace, and might 
be proceeded against by law.” The Recorder, Sir G. Jeffries, was 
counsel for the prosecution, and pressed that extra-judicial and 
monstrous opinion (which formed one of the articles of impeach- 
ment against Scroggs) on the attention of the jury. 


No more extravagantly iniquitous case can be imagined than that 
of the Earl of Asgpie, in 1681. He was indicted for high-treason, 
leasing-making, and perjury, for having subjoined an explanation of 
the sense in which he took a contradictory and inconsistent test 
imposed by Parliament, in these words : 


“1 have considered the test, and am very desirous of giving 





* Speech, Ist July 1823, on the presentation of an excellent Petition by 
Mr. Hume. 
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obedience to it as far as Lean. I am confident that the Parliament 
never intended to impose contradictory oaths ; therefore, I thik 
no man can explain but for himself. Accordingly, I take it as far 
as it is consistent with itself and the Protestant religion. And, I 
do declare, that I mean not to bind myself, in my station, and in a 
lawful way, from wishing and endeavouring any alteration which J 
think to the advantage of church or state, and not repugnant to 
the Protestant religion and my loyalty ; and this I understand as a 
part of my oath.” 


Of five judges, three did not scruple to find the crime charged 
in the indictment to be treason and leasing-making ; and a jury 
of fifteen nobleman, selected by the judges, brought in a verdict of 
guilty. Sentence of death was passed, but Argyle escaped from 
prison and retired to Holland. 


It is not necessary to go into the particulars of the cases of Fitz- 
harris, an Irish papist, and College, ‘ the Protestant Joyner,’ who, in 
the same year, were executed ; the former for words written, the lat+ 
ter for words falsely sworn to have been spoken. SirJ ohn Hawles ad- 
mits, that if Fitzharris had intended to disperse the libel which he 
had fabricated, for the purpose of exciting the discontented to take 
up arms, it had been high treason within the statute of 25 Edw. IIL! 
But the true design of this poor and worthless intriguer was to tre- 
pan the Whig Parliament men, and make the libel evidence of a re- 
bellious conspiracy on their part, which was only a misdemeanor ; 
yet he says, “it was fit to haye punished it in the manner it was 
punished,” though an inferior court should not snatch the exercise 
of that power out of the hands of the highest court! And Lord 
John Russell notices this instance of judicial murder in these words: 
“ This vile wretch hoped, by making a sudden turn against the 
opposition, to obtain a pardon from the king; but he was left to die 
the victim of his own impostures.”* The trial of College is ex- 
tremely interesting. The grand jury of London threw out the in- 
dictment against him, upon which he was hurried down to Oxford, 
tried, and executed upon perjured evidence. Sir John Hawles 
says : 

“ Tt was not their innocence protected the Lord Fairfax, Sir J. 
Brooks, &c., but College’s baffling that crew of witnesses, and so 
plainly detecting their falsehood, that the king’s counsel never 
durst play them at any other person but the Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
and failing there, they were paid off and vanished.” 


In 1683, the Duke of Ormond brought an action of scandalum 
magnatum against William Hatherington, for saying that he was a 
Papist, and in the Irish plot, and obtained a verdict for 10,000/. 
damages! He brought another action against Sir Francis Drake, 
for words spoken four years before ; but Sir Francis disposed of 
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his estate, which he must otherwise have lost, and absconded. No 
comment can do justice to the enormity of these outrages on hu- 
manity. 

In 1684, Thomas Rosewell, a Dissenting teacher, was tried for 
high treason, to prove which the only overt act was a sermon which 
he had a Three women depensa to the same passages, 
and had no recollection of any other parts of the sermon. There 
was the clearest proof that they were suborned to swear falsely, yet 
the Jury found him guilty. Counsel were assigned to argue on the 
insufficiency of the indictment, though a copy of it was refused, as 
usual. No judgment was given, and next term Mr. Rosewell pleaded 
a pardon. 


In 1685, Sir W. Williams, who had been Speaker of the House 
of Commons, was prosecuted for printing Dangerfield’s Narrative 
as part of a Report by a Committee of the House of Commons. 
His plea that it was a parcel of the proceedings of the House, was 
over-ruled as idle and insignificant. He was fined 10,000/., and 
on paying 8000/. of it, satisfaction was recorded. 


In Rex v. Wright, on a motion for a criminal information against 
a bookseller for printing and publishing a Report of the House 
of Commons, (on his own private account, the Report having been 
previously printed by order of the House,) charging the prosecutor, 
John Horne Tooke, with treason, the court, per Lord Kenyon, 
ruled: “ That the Report in question being adopted by the House 
at large, is a proceeding of those, who, by the constitution, are 
the guardians of the liberties of the subject ; and we cannot say 
that any part of that proceeding is a libel.” 


Afterwards, in Rex v. Creevey, it was decided, that the publication 
by a member of the House, of a correct report of his own speech, is 
no sufficient defence of the publication. Yet it has been well con- 
tended : “ that the business of the House consists in making and hear- 
ing speeches principally ; and a speech made and heard, is strictly 
a proceeding, as much as a report of a committee. The printing 
of the report (by Wright) it must be remembered, was the act of 
an unauthorized individual. To print the speech was as much the 
publication of a proceeding, as to print the report: and strictly 
speaking, both publications were equally irregular, and with re- 
ference to the House, equally a breach of its privileges.”* 


No law can be wise and just in theory, which is not, as a general 
rule, reducible to practice ; but in the infinite majority of instances 
to which the English law of libel is applicable, it is considered 
morally and constitutionally impossible to carry it into execution. 
What would be the consequences if the publishers of the parlia- 
mentary debates were prosecuted by all who found their “ abilities 
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rendered ridiculous,” or their “ feelings violated,’+ while they 
were, on the other hand, summarily punished by the House for 
breach of privilege ? 

In 1687, the Rev. Samuel Johnson was tried for writing and 
publishing two scandalous and seditious libels on the admission of 
Papists into office, &c. The jury were charged to find only the 
facts of writing and publishing, and having given a verdict against 
him, he was sentenced to pay a fine of 300 marks, to stand three 
times in the pillory, to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, and 
to be degraded from the order of the priesthood, by the Bishop's 
Commissioners for the diocese of London. In 1683, he had been 
fined 500 marks for publishing “ Julian the Apostate.” In 1689, 
parliament resolved that the judgment against him was cruel 
and illegal. He obtained no preferment; but the King gave him 
300/. a year out of the Post-office, for the lives of him and his son, 
besides 1000/. in money, and 100/. a year to his son. 


CATHARINE ULRICA’S SONG.T 


Love ty is eve, in soft green billow 
Bathing her cheek and her golden locks ; 
When the pure moon makes her bosom her pillow, 
And silvers the verdure that clothes the green rocks ; 
But lovelier far would the eve and moon be, 
Did they shine on the land of the blest and the free ! 


Sweet is the breath of the northern spring morning, 
When the dark sleep of the winter is past ; 
And on the hills the fair day-star is burning, 
Burning as if it were ever to last: 
But sweeter the breeze and the day-star would be, 
Did they breathe and beam over the land of the free ! 


Fast do they fly from Sweregia’s mountains, 
Dark in the north the chill snow-clouds appear ; 
Bound to their hills are the soft-flowing fountains, 
While o’er their bosoms the wild winds career : 
But, my country, the beam of the day-star would be 
All unmourn’d if sweet Liberty’s shone upon thee. 


Oh, when on thine hills shall its bright-beaming light 
Break through the dark shadows of slavery’s night ' 

Oh, when shall thy pure-falling beautiful snows 

Be untrack’d and untrod with the footsteps of foes! 

And the loveliest land that the day-star can see, 

Will not be so beauteous, beloved, as thee! 


* Expressions of Lord Ellenborough, in the King v. Cobbett, and King v. 
Johuson.—‘ East’s Reports.’ 
+ From the ‘ Wanderer of Scandinavia,’ vol. ii. p. 96 





SPECIMENS OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS, AT CALCUTTA, SINGAPORE, 
AND THE CAPE. 


Ir has been generally admitted that the periodical literature, of 
any age or country, is as unerring a standard as could be chosen, 
by which to determine the claims of the society in which it 
flourishes, to mental rank among their contemporaries. The ‘ Edin- 
burgh’ and ‘ Quarterly’ Reviews contain each a fair picture of the 
minds of the leading classes, in the political cireles of England. 
The ‘ Times’ and the ‘ Courier’ present as accurate a portraiture of 
the sentiments entertained by the leading parties among News- 
paper readers of the present day. There are shades of gradation 
connecting the wide extremes, which these Quarterly Periodical 
and Daily Journals may be said to represent. But the great cir- 
culation of each of these leading organs of the two great opposing 
parties in the state, compared with the languid and cbscure 
existence of almost all the moderate or neutral publications 
in the country, proves, beyond a doubt, that the great mass 
of the community at least is divided into two great parties, each 
having distinct and decided opinions on all great topics of public 
interest, while the indifferent or the neutral are so few that mere 
trimming moderation under the mask of affected impartiality, or 
trifling inanity, finds little or no sympathy from any class, and is 
consequently nowhere to be found ina high state of circulation or 
popularity. 

The inference fairly to be drawn from these facts, as applied 
to the people of England, would exhibit that portion of them, 
by which periodical publications and daily journals are chiefly 
supported, as persons of a high order of intellect, all ear- 
nestly intent in encouraging the promulgation of their respective 
sentiments on public affairs in general, and deeply interested in 
maintaining, by bold and frequent discussion, what they respec- 
tively consider (however erroneously) to be most conducive to the 
welfare of the state. There is no doubt that the extent to which 
this spirit is indulged, depends as much upon the nature of the 
institutions under which men live, as upon their intellectual powers 
or dispositions, if indeed these are not themselves altogether the 
result of such institutions; but, be its cause what it may, all 
parties concur in admitting that wherever men are seen to take a 
deep interest in the public affairs of the country in which they live, 
they present greater claims to our respect and esteem than where 
they are seen occupied in frivolities, and, either from timidity or 
disinclination, afraid to approach the contemplation of the higher 
duties of their species. 

We were recently led into this train of reflection, by the simul- 
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taneous receipt, by the same post-man, of three Eastern news- 
papers ; the ‘Singapore Chronicle’ of the 2nd of February, the 
‘India Gazette’ of the 2nd of Mareh, and the ‘South African 
Commercial Advertiser’ of the 31st of May, and 7th of June, 1826. 
The first of these papers, which has only attained its 46th Number, 
which is smaller in size than any newspaper now published in Eng- 
land, and which, in the small settlement of Singapore, a colony 
but of yesterday’s formation, cannot have one-tenth the smallest 
number of readers or purchasers that is found to be indispensable 
to the support of an English paper, is nevertheless marked by a 
steady attention to the great interests of the community in which 
it circulates, by the able and fearless advocacy of their political 
and commercial rights, and by such investigations as do equal 
honour to the ability of its conductors, and the good sense as 
well as good taste of the readers by whom such a journal is sup- 
ported. The third of these papers is also comparatively in its in- 
fancy, having attained the 22nd Number of its second volume at the 
date already indicated. ‘The size of this is also confined to a small 
single sheet, the space of which is reduced to one-half, by the 
necessity of printing its original matter and selections on the one- 
half sheet in English, and on the other half sheet a literal trans- 
lation of the same in Dutch, in order to make its pages serve for 
the perusal of the two great sections and languages into which the 
community at the Cape is divided. The circulation of this paper, 
judging from the number of the reading population at the Cape, 
can hardly be greater than that of the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ each 
being necessarily restricted by the limited nature of the society 
by which they are supported. Nevertheless, the ‘ South African 
Commercial Advertiser,’ like its contemporary of Singapore, is 
marked by a serious and unintermitted attention to the great local 
interests of the country in which it is published, by a bold and un- 
compromising advocacy of the political and commereial interests 
of the community through which it circulates, and its strictures 
are characterized by a union of talent, industry, and inde- 
pendence. It should be repeated, that each of these journals 
is the offspring and the organ of a “ very limited society,” in 
which it has always been contended, by the enemies of liberty 
in England and India, that a free press could not possibly 
exist, without subverting all authority, and overturning the Go- 
vernment of the country. ‘This argument was meant to show the 
impossibility of permitting freedom of diseussion in India itself, 
without imminent hazard, if not certain destruction, to the esta- 
blished Government of that country ; when it was said that, in so 
« Jimited a society ” as that of the English in India, a Free Press 
could not exist without producing infinite evils, and without at 
last wresting all power from the Government, and centering it in 
the hands of the “ ignorant and mischievous faction” by which 
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such freedom of discusion might be exercised.* The existence of 
the two free and fearless Papers that =6 tive named, each in a so- 
ciety a hundred times more “ limited ” than that of British India, 
with continual benefits resulting from their bold and powerful stric- 
tures, and no one public evil yet attributable to their influence, is 
a sufficient answer to the imbecile or hypocrital prediction of evil 
in which the great apostle of darkness and slavery indulged when he 
forged new chains for the necks of his unresisting countrymen. But 
while freedom of discussion has given birth, stability, and character 
to the Press of the smaller Colonies of Singapore and the Cape, 
what effect has the suppression of this freedom had upon the Press 
of India? When the new laws of Mr. Adam were passed for pro- 
hibiting certain topics familiarly touched on by any of the public 
writers in Bengal, it was added: “ The foregoing rules impose no 
irksome restraints on the publication and discussion of any matters 
of general interest relating to European or Indian affairs, provided 
they are conducted with the temper and decorum which the Go- 
vernment has a right to expect from those living under its protec- 
tion; nor do they preclude individuals from offering, in a temperate 
and decorous manner, through the channel of the public newspapers, 
or other periodical works, their own views and sentiments relative 
to matters affecting the interests of the community.” + Let us see, 
then, how these laws have operated, and what are the subjects chosen 
by “ individuals” on which to express their sentiments ; what are 
the highest description of objects supposed to interest the Indian 
community ; and what are the topics that engage the thoughts and 
pens of some of the leading public writers in this renovated society. 
We have mentioned that the ‘ Singapore Chronicle ’ and the ‘ South 
African Commercial Advertiser,’ each so ably and usefully con- 
ducted, though supported only by a very “ limited society,” have 
neither of them completed the second year of their existence. We 
may add, that the ‘ India Gazette,’ with which we are about to con- 
trast them, had reached, on the 2nd of March, 1826, its 46th volume, 
extending to 2,539 weekly Numbers, and making it nearly half a 
century old. It is the paper of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in Bengal, and enjoys its especial patronage as the organ of all its 
official legal announcements. It is the wealthiest paper in India, 
whether as regards the amount of capital embarked in it, or the 
amount or rate of profit yielded to its proprietors. It is conducted, 
we believe, by a member of the East India Company’s Service ; 
and we understand that it still maintains its circulation as the 
largest enjoyed by any paper in India. ‘There are many reasons, 
therefore why it should be one of the best papers in the country, 
having greater inducements to the exercise of talent, and more 





* See Mr. Adam’s celebrated Manifesto against the Freedom of the Indian 
Press.— Oriental Herald, vol. i. p. 200. 
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abundant means to reward its exertions than any of its contempo- 
raries ; and we do not kiow of one which can be urged in excuse 
for its failure to oceupy that commanding station. ‘That the Eng- 
lish reader may judge for himself, as to to the character of its 
Correspondents and its Editor, we will lay the contributions of each 
before him, and let him draw his own inference. 


The following is the only communication of a Correspondent, 
contained in the Paper of the 2nd March 1826: 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the India Gazette. 


Sir,—Since custom, says Lord Bacon, is the principal magistrate of man’s 
life, let men by all means endeavour to get good customs. This is an adage 
peculiarly gratifying, and does no ways apply to any kind of imposition, but 
simply advises to do that which may be acquired without difficulties: and as 
the evil propensities have more influence on the mind than good, it naturally 
follows that the admirers of the former are more numerous than the latter ; 
but how beneficial it would be, if every thing is practiced by custom that has 
a tendency to the improvement of the mind, and to the welfare of domestic 
happiness. This, I suppose, is the best method by which a man can avoid 
every injurious custom, notwithstanding that which places them in the eyes 
of the learned as despicable beings! I shall not engage your valuable 
column to no purpose, but would say something which enduced me to write 
this, provided you should not think it unworthy for insertion: I leave, how- 
ever, to your disposal. 


In this City of Palaces, every sort of prevailing vices is attributed to cus- 
toms ; and as I have, from henceforth, been a bitter enemy to that class of 
people who infests the society of the fair sec. I allude, Sir, to segar smoker, 
who, (mark, reader, according to customs) takes a long segar into the mouth, 
and begins to give out grammatical puffs, allow me to use a phrase, to the 
annoyance of the beauties. This does not only deprive them from convers- 
ation, but evidently distempers their sensitive organs, and thus a confusion 
takes hold of their cranium, which entirely precludes them from the precious 
moment of tete-a-tete. In my opinion, I consider it to be a nuisance, and I 
think there is hardly any benefit derived by using it, but, on the contrary, it 
is most injurious to the palate, and doubtless, by constant practice, prove in- 
jurious to the constitution. This, and other similar practices, were the in- 
vention of that class of people under the denomination of ‘* idlers,”’ 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
C. G. 

Calcutta, 1st March, 1826. 


This letter was so acceptable to the Editor, that it was imme- 
diately adopted as worthy of publication. It did not, as the date 
will show, remain a single day unnoticed: nay more, it was not 
only worthy of being printed, but of forming the chief topic of the 
Editor’s own remarks. 


The following is the “ leading article” of the ‘ India Gazette’ of 
the 2d of March 1826, which we give entire, as it presents a pic- 
ture which few would suppose possible, unless they saw it for them- 
selves ; for no true representation of it by abstract would be cre- 
dited. It is in these words: 
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Epitor’s Leapine Articie.* 


Perhaps our readers will consider it unreasonable of us to complain of 
watt of matter, so soon after the receipt of our English files for September. 
So it is however; and although we have aburdance to fill our selection 
department, we feel at a loss to fill the Editorial column. Bhurtpore has 
ceased to be an object of interest, save as respects the prize question; the 
undivided attention of our quidnuncs, therefore, turns again to the progress 
of our army in Ava, of which, it is to be hoped, we shall soon have satisfac- 
tory accounts by the Enterprize. To speculate upon what may be the result, 
would be useless, since the Burmese are such an extraordinary people, that 
all calculation respecting their probable movements are thrown away. 


The weather, though an universal subject, is unfortunately one that is soon 
exhausted ; for, if we make the profound observation, that the weather is very 
warm for the season, we shall be answered that it really is, very. What next ?— 
The Theatre ? So we are to havea play next week. What play ?—Pizarro. 
The cast, so far as we understand, is not yet quite settled, but we have heard 
that the principal parts are in excellent hands. Pizarro to be by the Mr. 
Harlow of the ‘* Old Maid ;"’ Alonzo to be personated by the gentleman who 
made his debut in Clerimont ; and Rolla by the Duke of ‘“ High life below 
stairs.’’ By the way, in our short account of the last play, there is an error 
that we take this opportunity of correcting, viz. ‘* The only fault to be found 
with Lovell was, that he looked too much like a gentleman.’’ We meant the 
Duke, and not Lovell. As Pizarro is a splendid and popular play, and has 
not been acted here for four years, we doubt not but it will attract a very 
full house. If it be possible to paint the wall of the house of a different 
colour before it next opens, it is a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 


A Corrgspondent grievously complains of a custom more honoured in the 
breach than the observance,—a custom, by the way, not to be attacked with- 
out risk, for its votaries are a very strong party: we mean segar smokers. 
Our correspondent appears to feel very acutely on the occasion, and we 
heartily sympathize in his distress; for who will not readily allow, that 
smoking, in our correspondent’s very expressive language, ‘‘ does not only 
deprive them (the ladies) of conversation, but evidently distempers their sen- 
sitive organs.’’ Now we cannot help observing, that this requires the serious 
consideration of the Magistrates, and we, for one, must remonstrate against 
the atrocity of distempering the sensitive organs of man, woman, or child. 
If this is not felony, it ought to be made so; but our correspondent has a 
more interesting cause of complaint—one, indeed, that every admirer of ‘‘ the 
Beauties’? must at once feel the force of: he says, that this awful segar- 
smoking, not only deprives the ladies from conversation—not only ‘ dis- 
tempers their sensitive organs,’’ but that ‘‘ a confusion takes hold of their 
cranium, which entirely precludes them from the precious moment of téte-a- 
téte.”’ We trust our correspondent’s appeal may have some beneficial effect, 
and act as a check upon those dreadful fellows who go about making confu- 
sion in all their friends’ crania, and precluding all the beauties ‘‘ from the 
precious moment of téte-a-téle.”” The gentility of smoking in the presence 
of ladies, is the only thing in favour of the practice; for our polite readers 
must be quite aware that the acmé of good breeding and haut-ton, is to pull 
out a segar and smoke away. It has a most pleasant effect in wearing off the 
reserve of a first meeting ; and if a man has a sufficient tact, he may soon 
smoke himself into the good graces of some scornful fair one. Indeed, all 
circumstances considered, perhaps it is the best plan possible for making an 
impression, and showing the fair one that the gentleman has something un- 
common about him. Under a cloud of smoke, productive of that ‘ confu- 
sion,”’ to which reference has been made, a Lothario, of any nous, would be 
certain of carrying all before him. 





* From the ‘ India Gazette,’ March 2, 1826. 
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If the reader is disgusted at such a mental portrait as this, pre- 
sented on the pages of one of the oldest, wealthiest, and most 
widely circulated papers of British India, he must transfer a por- 
tion of his indignation to the memory of the man whose degrading 
laws may have hastened this retrograde movement in the tastes 
and feelings of Indian society, and the remaining portion to the 
writers who could conduct, and the readers who could be so insen- 
sible to their own reputation, as to extend their support to so 
wretched an apology for a public journal as this. If they do not 
feel shame and sorrow when they recognize the picture again, 
they must be far less sensitive on the subject of their reputation as 
a community than they used to be, when freedom of discussion was 
one of their enjoyments. A reproach on the independence, on the 
gallantry, on the hospitality of the people of Calcutta, would, in 
days of yore, have sounded the tocsin of defiance and revenge in 
every palace of its superb city, and the unhappy utterer of such a 
reproach would have been called on to answer at the bar of public 
opinion for his hardihood and daring. On one occasion, we remem- 
ber, when the writer of a certain letter, signing himself “ One of 
the Many,” insinuated in gentle terms that those who served in the 
army could not venture to express their opinions too freely without 
danger to their prospects of employment and promotion; the war- 
cry was raised, and repeated from station to station, throughout 
all India, denouncing the writer as a wretch, and calling upon the 
whole army to show their sense of the insult, by expelling the paper 
in which this letter appeared from their Messes and Reading Rooms 
for ever. On another occasion, when the same Journal advocated 
the doctrine that men holding public trusts to which they were 
originally elected by the voice of their fellow citizens, ought to 
be accountable to those who not only placed them in office, but 
entrusted them with the distribution of charitable funds exceeding 
10,000/. a year ; a clamour was raised by a large portion of the 
society, who thought it an insult to the honour of the persons 
holding the trust, to suppose that any account of its administration 
should be asked of them, or that any one should presume to oppose 
their self-re-election to office every year with closed doors, and 
without admitting a competitor, On a third oceasion, we remem- 
ber a superannuated General, now in England, summoning all the 
officers of his regiment at their head-quarters, to pass resolutions 
for expelling a public Journal from their Reading Room, because 
it insulted the society, by venturing to suppose that the rulers un- 
der which they had the happiness to live were not infallible ; and 
that it would be useful now and then to remind them of their duty. 
We cite these cases as well known in India, and not altogether un- 
heard of here, to prove that, under a former state of circumstances, 
the society of India was at least alive to insults on its reputation, 
though often mistaken as to their intrepretations, as well as to the 
means by which they could be most ie Sead repelled. But 
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it must be admitted that now, to whatever cause it may be attri- 
butable, either such a sensitiveness no longer exists, or that the 
society of India does not conceive its reputation for good taste, 
talent, information, dignity and high-mindedness, at all affected by 
the circulation, not merely in their own community, but in other 
distant quarters of the world, of a paper called the ‘ India Gazette,’ 
bearing upon its front the impress of its age, showing it to have en- 
dured for nearly fifty years, and containing such a picture of men- 
tal imbecility as the members of any intelligent and public-spirited 
society ought to shrink from with distaste. Such a society ought 
either to counteract, obliterate, or replace this by something more 
worthy of themselves, either by a univeral petition to the Legis- 
lature to loosen the chains that bind them, if these be the cause of 
the humiliating change, or by subscribing a sum of money among 
themselves, to set up a Paper worthy of being considered the organ 
and representative of the public mind of India, if the fetters al- 
luded to are mot the cause of the degradation with which this 
“ Leading Journal” of India must impress all who see it, and which, 
from its title, age, and long established circulation, will be re- 
garded as a faithful index of the state of taste and feeling in the 
society to which alone it owes its protracted existence. 


We quit without reluctance this painful train of reflections, to 
give our readers something more agreeable to our own views and 
tastes, from the two other papers mentioned to have been received 
in the samehour with the ‘ India Gazette.’ The article from the 
‘ Singapore Chronicle’ is neither so generally interesting, nor so 
important as many that have appeared in its pages, for no publica- 
tion can hope to be equally attractive in every portion of its con- 
tents. But it is sufficient to show that while the lowest description 
of frivolity was all that could be gathered from the “ leading 
article” of a Bengal paper of twice or thrice the size, the little 
sheet of the ‘Singapore Chronicle’ was nearly filled with discus- 
sions of great local interest, and of general importance to the best 
interests of mankind. Its pages are occupied with useful matter well 
condensed and arranged ; and the remarks of the Editor himself, 
in illustration of the subjects under review, are such as show him 
to be intent on the true business of a public writer, which is to 
assist every member of the community to think and act on sound 
principles in matters in which the interests of all are involved. The 
following are the articles we select from one small sheet, scarcely 
larger than a sheet of common letter paper, for the 2nd of February 
1826: 

Custom House Dutres.* 
* WE ought to have noticed in our last the establishment of Custom House 


duties at Pinang, by proclamation, of Government to take effect from the Ist 
ultimo. A report of the circumstance had then only reached us, but in another 





* From the ‘ Singapore Chronicle’ of February 2, 1896. 
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part of our paper we are now enabled to give a copy of # remonstrance 
addressed on this subject, by the merchants of Prince of Wales’ island, to the 
Local Government, together with the official reply made, which they have 
received. 

‘ As the proclamation of Government merely notifies the re-establishment of 
duties which had been suspended by a previous proclamation, to which, from 
not possessing the document, we can make no reference, we are unable to 
state with accuracy the precise nature of the duties which have been restored ; 
but from the sensation which the measure has excited, we presume that the 
effect is to place the port of Pinang on the footing that it possessed prior to 
the formation of a settlement at Singapore. 

* As it is not the mere amount of duties to be levied that is likely to injure 
trade, as the harassing vexatious delays and formalities inseparable from the 
machinery of a Custom House, we are surprised that the commercial commu- 
nity of Pinang, did not endeavour to make an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment, for the payment into the public Treasury of the net revenue accruing 
annually from the Custom House duties. fe mean, of course, the net 
amount available to the public service, after deducting the charge of collection. 
The arrangement might not be easy of adjustment, but to avert the evils of 
the system which has been established, any reasonable sacrifice ought to have 
been submitted to. 

‘ We are at a loss to conceive how the establishment of duties at Singa- 
pore, can be considered tantamount to the abolition of duties at Pinang; yet 
this appears to be the alternative which the reply of the Pinang Government 
would seem to indicate as suited to the wishes of the merchants of that set- 
tlement, if not to the circumstances of the case. 

‘ It will be observed, that while the Government intimates its determination 
not to forego the advantages to be expected from custom duties, it is added 
‘* that as it may be confidently expected that final arrangements will soon 
be made in respect to the public administration of Malacca and Singapore, 
the Honourable the Governor in Council will not fail to recommend, and en- 
deavour to establish, one general system for all the settlements in respect to 
custom duties.”’ 

* We consider the views and intentions thus officially promulgated to bear 
on points of more material importance to the commercial interests of this 
settlement, than any other subject connected with it. 

‘ The necessity of contributing towards the support of an establishment 
from which we derive protection, will be admitted by every reasonable man 
as fair and just; but an objection may exist to the mode, although not to the 
amount of the contribution. By the wise and judicious system hitherto pur- 
sued at Singapore, the revenue for the year 1824 was more than adequate to 
the ordinary charges of the civil and military establishment. The income 
for that year being, as exhibited in our paper of the 23rd of June last, 87,262 
dollars, and the expenditure 87,208. 

‘Such a system we should be disposed to hold up rather as an example for 
imitation than demanding correction. ‘The legitimate claims of Government, 
in any circumstances, could hardly require more—the liberal system of the 
Bengal Government seldom exacts so much ; but even if some increase to the 
local revenue were necessary, we doubt not that it conld be easily raised 
without recourse to the establishment of custom duties, by far the most ob- 
noxious and injurious to the interests of such a settlement of any systent of 
revenue that could be adopted. 

‘ Whatever may be the merits of the project for giving one uniform system 
of such duties to the eastern settlements, and it may be one more reasonable 
in theory, than judicious in its practical application, it is not to be overlooked 
that an error on such a point will be attended at Pinang with comparatively 
unimportant consequences to what must follow ifa similar experiment were to 
be hazarded here—a harsh and severe system of fiscal regulations may dis- 
gust the Native traders, may lead them to avoid the port of Pinang, and 
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may force our traders to seek their ports instead, but this will be the worst 
of it, and it is bad enough. The circumstances, of Singapore are, however 
widely differeat, inasmuch as that any mistake or false step here immediately 
throws the native trade into the Dutch ports, now opening on every side of us 
for its reception. 

‘ The free Dutch port of Rhio is not more than seven hours sail from where 
we write. Affording a protection in every branch of it as efficient as exists 
at Singapore, there is no encouragement that is not held out to the capitalist 
who may settle there, and whether it may suit the holders of fized property at 
Pinang or Singapore to change their domicile, will be a question of little 
importance, while others can be found in abundance to oecupy so promising 
a field for commercial enterprize. 

‘ Withthe start that we have got of these neighbours we do not, under pre- 
sent circumstances, apprehend any risk from their rivalry ; but it were a 
waste of time to go into any detail in establishing that the native trade will 
only be attracted to our ports while we give it the same favourable reception 
that it will so easily find at Rhio. In fact, with their numerous stations 
scattered over the Archipelago, and the influence the Dutch are thereby en- 
abled to exercise, it will probably require the most delicate management to 
maintain ceteris paribus the ascendancy which a liberal and enlightened 
policy has alone given to us. 

‘ The first operation of the new Royal Dutch Company to China took place 
last season ; and if with a view to the prosecution of that trade they shall 
follow up the intention of establishing a dep6t for straits produce at Rhio, 
we may expect in every branch of the commerce of these countries to meet 
with the most decided and determined competition. Out of such a state of 
circumstances, if met with prudence, nothing but ultimate good can ensue- 
and while our merchants are left to the free play of their energies, we look 
with confidence to the issue without the protectién of any immunities or pri 
vileges, excepting what may arise from the absence of all useless and unprofit 
able restrictions. 

* What the consequences may be if our councils should be animated by a 
different ‘spirit we can hardly venture to predict; but to those whose pro 
vince it will be to entertain the question, we shall merely suggest the con- 
sideration of the numerous and spirited class of individuals whom it affects : 
through whose energy and vigour the present trade of Singapore has been 
created, and who have within six years invested a fixed capital in the soil of 
not less than 700,000 dollars. 

‘Such interests, independent of their connexion with objects of national im- 
portance, ought to be approached with cautious tenderness, and it were unjust 
to apprehend any intentional sacrifice or disregard of them, under an accurate 
or practical knowledge of the subject with which they are involved. 


‘ The remonstrance of the Pinang merchants is not calculated to have much 
weight in any way either as regards their own interests, or those of our set- 
tlement. It appears to us to be a feeble production, loosely, vaguely, and 
injudiciously made up. 

‘ The injury done to Pinang by its vicinity to the rrer Port of Singapore, 
embraces the substance of almost all that has been advanced at such length 
on the occasion, the decrease of their trade being the unhappy consequence 
which is alleged to have ensued. 

‘ In one of our numbers for October we took occasion to show in detail and 
by reference to facts, that this opinion was erroneous ; and we are truly glad 
in being now supported by the high authority of the Pinang Government in 
what we then stated regarding the trade of that port. 


‘ The Secretary to Government informs the merchants, ‘‘ that it has ap- 
peared to the Governor in Council from official, and therefore authentic, re 
cords, that the aggregate of trade has by no means diminished.” 

* Viewing the two stations merely as commercial dep6ts situated at the dis- 
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tance of four or five hundred miles from each other, we think that under the 
existing circumstances of the surrounding countries, there is some absurdity 
in asserting, as is done by the merchants of Pinang, that the legitimate trade 
of the one settlement can be directed or attracted to the other by merely such 
a differeuce as the amount of duties can create. On the article of sugar, for 
instance, which they adduce, the duty imposed at Pinang is six per cent., or 
about one-third of a Spanish dollar per picul. 

‘ While Pinang was the only station occupied by our nation to the east- 
ward, doubtless some of the trade, which is now conducted with so much 
greater convenience and advantage at Singapore, might from necessity have 
centered at the former settlement ; but the result now stated by Government, 
of no decrease in the aggregate trade of Pinang, clearly shows, that what may 
have been lost in this way has been fully compensated in another shape ; 
while, as we have formerly shown, the British trade in these Straits has been 
more than quadrupled within the last six years,—that is, since the establish- 
ment of the new emporium. 

The merchants of Pinang state in rather a plaintive strain that ‘ the 
country ships, that never failed to touch and trade at their island in their way 
to the Eastward, now pass unregarded!!’’ But would the establishment of 
duties at Singapore avert this calamity ? On ordinary occasions we consider 
a detention of three days to be the least that is incurred by a vessel touching 
at Pinang on her voyage to or from the eastward. The visit to Singapore 
can be effected without prolonging the voyage so many hours.’ 

We turn from this pleasing specimen of a paper, published in a 
“ limited society,” to one not much larger in size, deducting the 
space allotted toa repetition of its English contents inthe Dutch lan- 
guage, the ‘South African Commercial Advertiser.’ Our readers will, 
perhaps, remember, that this is the Paper originally established by 
Mr. Greig at the Cape of Good Hope, and soon afterwards sup- 
pressed by Lord Charles Somerset. Mr.Greig having come to Eng- 
land to obtain redress for this injury, was permitted to return to 
the Cape, with an order from Lord Bathurst for the restoration of 
his printing materials, and permission to re-establish his paper, 
which enjoys a high and deserved popularity among the inhabitants 
of that Colony, and is now published twice a-week, instead of once, 
as formerly---the forcible suppression of free discussion having, as is 
usual in such cases, increased the desire for its enjoyment, and 
doubled both the number of readers and the frequency of publica- 
tion. The communications of correspondents to this Paper are nu- 
merous, and, as well as the Editor’s own strictures, directed to 
really useful subjects. We subjoin a few examples to contrast with 
the wretched inanity of those selected from the ‘ India Gazette.’ 


Evits or Cotontes.* 


‘ Tue political evils of most Colonies may be traced to some fundamental 
error committed by their founders. The curse of the Cape has been a notion, 
imported with its first rulers from Germany, where, thanks to the Holy Alli- 
ance, it is still maintained in its original purity, that a people should never be 
allowed to think for themselves, but that their rulers should take the whole 
trouble of directing and superintending, as well as consuming the produce of 
their labour from their shoulders, leaving to the subject nothing beyond the 
mere mill-horse duty of dragging blindfold in a perpetual round. 





* From * The South African Commercial Adverti-er,’ of May 31, 1826. 
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‘ The English Colonies in North America were first settled by a people 
who could estimate the value of liberty. They fled from the persecution of a 
ruling party to the transatlantic forests, and were permitted, as they had then 
nothing worth despoiling them of, to govern themselves as they thought fit. 
Individuals, when legislating for others, may conceive that they have separate 
interests, and act accordingly. But the judgment of a whole people is seldom 
incorrect, and when passion and prejudice are under proper control, never 
wrong. The American Colonists were legislating for themselves and their 
posterity, and wisely chose the simplest, least expensive, and most effective 
form of government that ingenuity, guided by the best model on earth, could 
have invented. Their Constitution imposed no unnecessary restraints. Every 
thing, not expressly prohibited, was lawful. Men were allowed to rule them- 
selves and to manage their own affairs theirown way, unless when their sepa- 
rate interests clashed together. Disputes were not left to the arbitration of a 
partial or corrupt Government, but decided upon by independent and upright 
judges and juries, whose integrity was preserved by the jealousy of afree peo- 
ple, and the watchfulness of a free press. No law was made, or tax imposed, 
without the consent of the people, who pledged themselves to submit to the 
one, and to pay the other, through their freely elected and assembled Repre- 
sentatives. To describe what the American Colonists did not do, would con- 
vey the most severe satire on what the African Representatives of the Dutch 
East India Company and their English successors did. Their personal inte- 
rests were diametrically opposite to those of the American Legislators, and 
the avowed object of the Dutch Company was to cramp the growth of their 
Colony. The English Government pretended to something better, but did 
worse. Restraints were invented and imposed without mercy. Every thing, 
not expressly permitted, was considered to be prohibited. Men were supposed 
to be mere machines, to be wrought, taxed, or insulted, as the caprite or pas- 
sion of their rulers directed. If these sages had been phrenologists, they 
would have followed up their principle, by moulding, as the Tartars are said 
to do, the skulls of their subjects in blocks,—as it was, it was no fault of 
theirs iftheir system of government did not make blockheads of them. It was 
a capital excuse for the framefs of this system, that their subjects were dis- 
charged soldiers, and the sweepings of jails and hospitals in Holland, and 
their English successors, guided by the treacherous subserviency of some per- 
sons they found in office here, have not been backward in availing themselves 
of a similar pretext for oppressing their descendants.’ 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY,.* 


‘ A few weeks ago we alluded to some of the advantages which this Colony 
would gain from the establishment of a Representative Assembly, in check- 
ing, or rendering ineffectual, the silent, powerful, and ever-active conspiracy 
of those who govern, by uniting the people, and restoring into their hands the 
power of enacting laws, and of levying taxes, by the produce of which the 
operations of the executive are of course controlled as well as supported. 
When the magistrate is permitted not only to administer but to frame the 
laws, he assumes at the same instant the right of interpreting them. When 
to these are added the privilege of suspending their operation, increasing or 
contracting their provisions, and of rousing them suddenly into full activity 
for the purposes which he may or may not avow, as he thinks fit, it must be 
obvious that the liberty and safety of every man under his authority, may be 
endangered or even destroyed by him at his pleasure. This condition would 
be sufficiently humiliating—yet the Cape system did not end here. The 
amount of the taxes was determined by those who had the sole direction of the 
public expenditure. It was not therefore a matter of surprize, that some- 
thing more than the sums required for carrying on the necessary functions of 
Government was drawn from the pockets of the people :—that the most ex- 





* From the ‘ South African Commercial Advertiser,’ of June 7, 1826. 
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pensive regiment in the world, with the exception of the Horse Guards, was 
stationed on the frontier of the poorest of colonies, to repel the incursions of 
a few naked savages ;—that extravagant buildings were every where erected 
at the public expense, to satisfy the vanity or avarice of individuals :—that a 
continual borrowing should be carried on, by means of a depreciating cur- 
rency, to swell the salaries of unnecessary functionaries :—that public lands, 
instead of being sold, or otherwise rendered profitable to the treasury, were 
lavished on the relatives and favorites of those in power ;—that contracts for 
public works were generally granted to those who either personally, or by 
means of their brethren in office, had decided on the propriety of such under- 
takings, as well as on the sums to be expended on them, and who finally took 
them over from the hands of the contractors ;—that in one instance an esta- 
blishment, standing the public, in salaries alone, upwards of seven hundred 
pounds sterling, was appointed to watch over a revenue which never exceeds 
in any year, the sum of five hundred dollars ;—and that this system, in short, 
should terminate in the depression of all the interests of the Colony, the rain 
of thousands of individuals, and the most disgraceful bankruptcy on the part 
of Government, that ever took place in a civilized country. 


‘ These things are not mentioned for the purpose of heaping obloquy on those 
who were selected to rule us, or who engaged in any of the transactions 
alluded to, and who may defend themselves by pleading not only the inherent 
unfitness of the system for producing better effects, but also, perhaps, the 
weakness incident to all men, but especially to those in authority, of prefer- 
ring their own immediate interests to the permanent good of the community ; 
—but they are now recapitulated as the best of arguments for a total change 
in the Constitution of our Government, and for the construction of another, 
which shall provide for ever against the recurrence of such abuses. It is not 
the removal of this or that person from an office, the powers of which he may 
be suspected of having rendered subservient to mischievous purposes,—but 
the abolition of that office, and the extinction of those powers which inevit- 


ably foster selfishness, extravagance, and tyrauny in the bosoms of those 


who are so unfortunate as to hold them. That one man—and that one man a 
stranger, neither appointed nor maintained in office by the people over whom 
he has to rule—should be able, amidst his various functions as governor, 
legislator, judge, general, admiral, &c. &c. &c., to act with sound discretion 
in balancing the jarring interests of an extensive community, filling the sub- 
ordinate departments with proper subjects, and watching them with diligent 
care in all their proceedings, drawing neither more nor less capital from use- 
ful and productive employment than the public service requires, and above 
all, conquering in himself the craving wish to intermeddle with the trade, 
commerce, agriculture, or private pursuits and speculations of his subjects, 
for which the very fact of his possessing supreme power totally unfits him— 
and all this without being aided by any constitutional means of ¢onsulting 
public opinion—that one man should be able to do allthis, is without doubt 
impossible. It would require faculties which no man ever possessed. It 
would demand attributes which do not belong to man. He must be able to 
divide himself—to be in five hundred places at once—to be invisible—attri- 
butes which the Civil Servant himself never ventured to ascribe even to those 
paragons of theearth, the Cape Governors. 

* It would be a waste of time to consider whether the appointment of a 
council, consisting of a few of the chief functionaries about Cape Town, and 
officers of the garrison, most of whom are removable at pleasure from the 
offices in right of which they hold their seats in it, was designed merely to 
protect the Colonists against the Governor, or the Governor against the 
Colonists, during their present troubles ; or is intended to form a part of the 
new order about to be introduced. For a check, they are too dependent ; 
as advisers, they are too few, and too little under the eye of those whose 
interests they may be called upon to deliberate on. The people have no voice, 
directly or indirectly, in their election, no means of knowing their principles 
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or their opinions, no control over their conduct, and consequently think 
very little about them. A government, constituted as ours is at present, may 
abstain from evil and do good for a time, but, for the purposes of good 
government, an establishment is necessary whose very forms shall secure the 
rights of the colony, whatever may be the character or views of the men who 
happen to be in power. Public opinion, in short, must be admitted, on a 
sound footing, into the councils of the Governor. 


‘ The objections to the introduction of a representative assembly shrink 
from investigstion ; indeed, they cannot now be seriously urged. In our 
last we poinied out the interest the rulers of former times took in under- 
valuing the character of the first inhabitants of the Cape ; founding, upon the 
assumed demerits of their subjects, a claim to extend their power of inter- 
fering in all their concerns. The same course was taken by their successors, 
on the arrival of the English settlers, to whom they ascribed every quality 
that could serve to diminish, in the eye of the world, not only their political, 
but also their personal importance. Both parties have wiped off these re- 
proaches, and proved themselves worthy to receive the best institutions, as 
well as competent to fulfil the duties such institutions will impose upon 
them. 


‘ Nor can it be said that the Dutch inhabitants are not sufficiently reeon- 
ciled to the supremacy of England, to be entrusted with the enjoyment of 
political power. They have now learned that it was not the British nation, 
but a few individuals, to whom they owed the continuance of the ruinous 
system under which they have been labouring, and that these few succeeded 
in their designs only by preventing any public expression of public feeling, 
on our part, from reaching his Majesty's Government. The British settlers, 
not being accustomed to see the frown of a master on the face of every petty 
functionary, and inflamed by many insults, were the first to break the spell, 
and to claim redress from home. To them we owe the commission of in- 
quiry. To this succeeded the establishment of the press, by which the eyes 
of the public were opened, while by the violent attack made upon it, and by 
the memorial for a free press which followed, together with the forcible sup- 
pression of the Literary Society, ministers were at once enabled to conclude, 
not only that the system at the Cape was bad, but that the individuals w! o 
administered it were past cure. The case was then introduced to the British 
people by means of the press, and warmly taken up in Parliament, the con- 
sequence of all which has been the appointment of a council, the absence 
of the Governor, and several other important changes, even before the report 
of the commissioners was drawn up. The old inhabitants of the colony are 
aware of all this, and are satisfied that their grievances not only did not ori- 
ginate with the English, but excited the liveliest interest so soon as they 
were made knowa in England. This objection, therefore, has lost all 
weight. 

‘ Other objections may be started, but they will be found equally falla- 
cious, being founded entirely on the misrepresentations that have gone abroad 
respecting the state of society in the colony. We can easily account for the 
opposition of some functionaries and their dependents to sueh a measure, 
from their inexperience, their incapacity, their love of ease, or their qualities 
still less creditable to them; but if the public manifest the anxiety they cer- 
tainly feel upon the subject, and if the commissioners of inquiry have made 
a proper use of their opportunities of acquiring a perfect knowledge of our 
true interest, and our capabilities, a representative assembly, with its natural 
consequences of a simple code of laws, moderate taxation, and securily of 
person and property, will soon be enjoyed at the Cape.’ 





SCENERY, COSTUMES, AND ARCHITECTURE, CHIEFLY ON THE 
WESTERN SIDE OF INDIA. 


In our Number for June last, we introduced to our readers, by a brief 
notice, the First Part of the beautiful Work issued to the world under this 
title. In the design and execution of that, we perceived sufficient excellence 
to justify our predicting its complete success: and we are gratified to find, 
that high as our expectations of general approbation for this undertaking un- 
doubiedly were, they have been realized to their utmost extent. The First 
Part is now extensively known, and, as far as we can ascertain, universally 
appreciated: so that all the artist and the author have now to do is to main- 
tain, by their subsequent efforts, the high character which their first essays 
have undeniably won for them. 


We are glad to perceive that this has been fully supported in the Second 
Part of these interesting and beautiful Views which have jnst issued from the 
press. In the notice affixed to this, Captain Grindlay acknowledges his 
peculiar obligations to Sir Charles Forbes, ard to Mr. Auber, of the Secre- 
tary’s Department at the India House, for the communication of much valu- 
able material. From the latter, a series of beautiful drawings made in the 
island of Ceylon, and in the northern Rajpoot states of Hindoostan, have 
been obtained. They were executed by Mr. Auber’s brother, the late Cap- 
tain Auber, of the Quarter-Master-General’s Department in India, many of 
whose masterly productions of the pencil we had an opportunity of seeing 
and admiring in his own portfolio in the country itself, and rejoice to find 
they are about to be given to the world. Captain Grindlay states, that from 
abundant materials of his own, and the kind contribuiions of many friends, 
he will be able to extend the Views to be contained in his Work from the 
Island of Ceylon, at the southern extremity of India, to the Rajpoot states, 
which press close on its northern boundary, in the neighbourhood of Bhurt- 
pore, the great military fortress recently captured by the British forces in the 
East :—and from Hyderabad, in the eastern Deccan, to Muscat, and even 
Mocha, in the Persian Gulph and Red Sea, presenting thus, as he justly re- 
marks, a more diversified series of scenery in the Indian Empire than has 
hitherto been given to the Public. 

It is a convenient feature of the arrangement of these Parts, that each por- 
tion of the work, consisting of two such parts, with six plates in each, ac- 
companied by letter-press descriptions, will form a separate and independent 
volume, perfect in itself, and not necessarily connected with the one preced 
ing, or the one following it, thus leaving any single volume accessible to 
whoever may desire it. 

It is announced that Mr William Westall purposes adding a Supplemen- 
tary Volume, consisting of two parts, to correspond in every respect with 
this Work, containing the fruits of his labours at the wonderful Cave-temptes 
of Elephanta and Carlee, near Bombay, as well as the scenery painted by him 
in that island itself, during his stay there: and judging from the specimens of 
Mr. Westall’s talents contained in the Part now before us, we doubt not but 
that his contribution to the general series will be quite worthy of his name: 
while the whole will form such a complete collection of Indian Views, 

yas every former resident in that magnificent country must be gratified to 
possess. 

Having said thus much on the nature and plan of the Work, to which we 
have been led by an impression of its excellence, and a desire to place our 
readers in possession of the minutest details, we shall say a few words only 
on the Views contained in No. Hl. ; to understand the full beauty of which, 
however, the reader must see them for himself 
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" No. I. is a View of the Green at Bombay, a large open and level space within 
the walls of the Fort, which was formerly the most busy spot perhaps in the 
Island, being then the great place of deposit for bales of cotton and other 
goods, and filled with Native merchants, brokers, markers, weighers, clerks, 
porters, &c. The whole of this is very faithfully delineated ;—while the 
Church of Bombay, and the office of Messrs. Forbes and Co., shaded by the 
full foilage of overspreading trees, give a characteristic idea of the architecture 
of the place ; and the groupes of natives, male and female, scattered over the 
fore-ground, add a useful and agreeable variety to the picture. 


No. II. presents a more sublime association of objects. It isa View of the 
Approach to a celebrated Ghaut, or pass in the mountains, ascending from the 
plains near the coast to the higher country of the interior. This is drawn by 
Mr. Westall, from a painting by Colonel Johnson of the Bombay Army, and 
is eminently beautiful. ‘The wavy outline of the mountain-summits, the rich 
clothing of forest foliage, the descending clouds, and the pure tints of atmo- 
spheric light, are all most happily blended into a perfect whole. 


No. III. is another View at the summit of the same Ghaut, with peaked 
hills, adescending torrent, and a distant plain, from the same Artist, and not 
inferior in execution to its predecessor. 


No. IV. is the same class of Ghaut scenery, but differing from the two 
former, in the wild grandeur of its simple outline, the large masses of its 
mountains, and the complete jsolitude that sits upon their summits. The re- 
posing figures introduced, are in perfect harmony with the scene; as it might 
be inferred, from the silent aspect ofall around, that no other human footsteps 
than their own, were within sight or hearing of their halting place. 


No. V. The Fort of Dowlutabad, or ‘‘ City of Riches’’ of the Moguls, the 
ancient Deo Gurh of the Hindoos, is a fine specimen of the Hill Forts of India 
in general. The picture is agreeably relieved by a light towering minaret on 
the right, and a foliage-crowned ruin on the left, with groupes of Native war- 
riors beneath the bastions and battlements of the fortress in the centre. 


No. VI. Among the very many Drawings we have seen of the Great Exca- 
vated Temple at Ellora, we remember none that appeared to us equal to this, 
which was drawn on the spot, for Lady Hood, by Captain Grindlay, in 1813. 
The dark shadows of the superincumbent rock are finely contrasted with the 
light sky against which its outline is traced: and the rich and laboured orna- 
ments of the sculptured temple itself, are finely brought out from the surface. 


The letter-press descriptions appended to each of these Views, must add 
considerably to their interest, especially to persons not already familiar with 
the country and the scenes pourtrayed. With their aid, they cannot fail to 
be acceptable to all classes, and we shall rejoice to see the success, we think 
so well deserved, attend the pnblication to its close. 





MEMOIR OF THE LATE DR. HEBER, BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 


Tue very recent arrival of the late melancholy intelligence 
from India, would permit us only to notice, on the concluding page 
of our last number, the sudden and justly regretted decease of Dr. 
Reginald Heber, the pious and learned Bishop of Calcutta. For 
such a full narrative as we would wish to record on our pages, 
of the virtues and accomplishments which attended his literary 
and theological career, we must wait till some friend, intimately con- 
versant with the circumstances of his life, and the progress of his 
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studies, shall have performed, what cannot be long neglected, the 
duty of a biographer. In the mean time, on a subject especially 
interesting to our Oriental readers, we proceed to offer the fullest 
account of the late Bishop’s family, and of his life and writings, 
chiefly previous to his emigration, which our present opportunities 
for information have allowed us to collect. 


The late Bishop of Calcutta, required not, to render him truly 
respectable, the high ecclesiastical rank to which he attained, nor 
the consequence of the family from which he sprang. Nor, indeed, 
would these alone have been sufficient ; for, as that distinguished 
ornament of the seventeeth century, Bishop Wilkins, has remarked, 
on concluding one of his curious philosophical speculations, “ what- 
ever the world may think, yet it is not a vast estate, a noble birth, 
an eminent place, that can add any thing to our true real worth; 
but it must be the degrees of that which makes us men, that must 
make us better men, the endowments of our soul, and the enlarge- 
ment of our reason.” 


We learn from Dr. Whitaker’s ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Craven,’ that the family of Heber oceurs in very ancient docu- 
ments, connected with that district of the County of York. Their 
rise into their present consequence as Lords of the Manor, and 
ecclesiastical patrons of Marton, is thus described : 


“* Marton gave name to a race of mesne Lords, who flourished 
here, though under great changes of fortune, till the beginning of 
James the First’s time. Upon the ruin of the Martons arose the 
family of Heber, or more properly, as it is vulgarly pronounced, 
Hayber; so called, undoubtedly, from a place in the neighbour- 
hood named Hayber or Hayberg.” 


To a description of the “ Parish of Marton,” Dr. Whitaker has 
annexed a genealogical table, tracing from the earliest record, 
down to the subject of this biographical attempt, the family of 
“ Heber, of Marton and Stainton, in the County of York, and of 
Hodnet in the County of Salop.” In this table we find, “ Reginald 
Heber, A.M., of West Marton Hall,” first “ Rector of Chelsea,” 
afterwards “ Co-Rector of Malpas, in Cheshire.” He had, in 1766, 
on the death of an elder brother, succeeded to his manorial rights 
and ecclesiastical patronage; and to the occupation of the family 
mansion. By some clerical contrivance, “ he held the Rectory of 
Hodnet,” though “ in his own patronage.” 


Of the Rev. Reginald Heber, his friend, the Rev. Ralph Churton, 
communicated some information to the 74th volume (p. 470) of the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ He was born at Marton in 1728, and 
became Fellow of Brazen Nose College, Oxford, He does not 
appear to have written any thing except an “ Elegy among the 
tombs at Westminster Abbey,” which first appeared in Pearch’s 
Collection, and among the Oxford poems, “ Verses to George LIL.” 
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on his accession. This “ learned and amiable clergyman” died in 
his seventy-sixth year, at his Rectory of Malpas, January 10, 
1804, soon after his return from Oxford, where he heard his 
second son speak in the theatre, his poem on ‘ Palestine.’ ‘To’ the 
life and writings of that son, by his father’s second wife, “ Mary, 
daughter of Cuthbert Allanson, D. D.”, whom, according to Mr. 
Churton, he had married in July 1782, we must now confine our- 
selves. 


Reginald Heber was born in or about 1783. Of his earliest edu- 
cation, we have not been able to procure any information, yet the 
harvest has sufficiently discovered that the seed-time was not 
neglected ; nor a parent’s most serious duty unperformed. He 
was entered at All-Souls College, Oxford, probably, as early as 
other Academics. His poem on ‘ Palestine’ was written there “ at 
the age of nineteen ;” and esteemed by Dr. Whitaker, “ one of the 
best college exercises ever written. From such blossoms,” he adds, 
“ may reasonably be expected fruits of Paradise.” 


This Prize-Poem was recited by the Author, in the theatre, 
Oxford, at the commencement, June 15, 1803, and published in 
1809, with the addition of a poetical “ fragment entitled, ‘ the 
Passage of the Red Sea.’” Palestine extends to more than four 
hundred lines, of unequal merit, as may easily be supposed. We 
shall select a few, which, if we are not mistaken, will bring no dis- 
credit on a juvenile poet’s college exercise. 

Recollecting the dreary and desolate condition of Judea, the 
“widowed queen, forgotten Sion,” is thus addressed, on the com- 
parison of her former grandeur with her present debasement— 


‘“ Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy view'd? 
Where now thy might, which all those kings suddu’d ? 
No martial myriads muster in thy gate ; 

No suppliant nations in thy Temple wait ; 

No prophet-bards thy glittering courts among, 
Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song : 
But lawless Force and meagre Want are there, 
And the quick-darting eye of res'less Fear ; 
While cold Oblivion, ’mid thy ruins laid, 
Folds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade.”’ 

The poet next avails himself of a notion prevalent in the East, 
and adopted by some later Jews, probably from the Oriental Sages, 
that the protection of each country was specially committed to cer- 
tain celestial authorities. He then proceeds to propitiate the holy 
angels to whom Palestine had been entrusted. 

** Ye Guardian Saints! ye warrior-sons of heav'n ! 
To whose high care Judea’s state was giv’n! 

O, wont of old your nightly watch to keep, 

A host of gods, on Sion’s tow’ry steep! 

If e’er your secret footsteps linger still 

By Siloa’s fount, or Tabor’s echoing hill, 

If e’er your song on Salem's glories dwell, 

And mourn the captive land you lov’d so well , 
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(For oft, ’tis said, in Kedron’s palmy vale, 
Mysterious harpings swell the midnight gale, 
Aud, blest as balmy dews that Hermon cheer, 
Melt in soft cadence on the pilgrim’s ear ;) 
Forgive, blest spirits, if a theme so high 
Mock the weak notes of mortal minstrelsy ; 
Yet, might your aid this anxious breast inspire 
With one faint spark of Milton’s seraph fire, 
Then should my muse ascend with bolder flight, 
And wave her eagle plumes, exulting in the light.” 
The Author now returns to the distress and degradation of Jeru- 
salem, under Turkish despotism, and not unpoetically describes 
the rural charms of the surrounding scenery : 
‘* O happy once in heaven’s peculiar love, 
Delight of men below, and saints above ! 
Though, Salem, now the spoiler’s ruffian hand 
Has loos’d his hell-hounds o’er thy wasted land ; 
Though weak, and whelm’d beneath the storms of fate 
Thy house is left unto thee desolate ; 
Though thy proud stones in cumbrous ruin fall, 
And seas of sand o’ertop thy mould’ring wall ; 
Yet shall the Muse to Fancy’s ardent view 
Fach shadowy trace of faded pomp renew ; 
And as the Secr on Pisgah’s topmost brow 
With glist’ning eye beheld the plain below, 
With prescient ardour drank the scented gale, 
And bade the opening glades of Canaan hail ; 
Her eagle-eye shall scan the prospect wide, 
From Carmel’s cliffs to Almotana’s tide ; 
The flinty waste, the cedar-tufted hill, 
The liquid health of smooth Ardeni’s rill ; 
The grot, where, by the watch-fire’s evening blaze, 
The robber riots, or the hermit prays ; 
Or, where the tempest rives the hoary stone, 
The wint’ry top of giant Lebanon.”’ 


Passing by “ the warrior Druses,” the feats of the marauding 
hordes, and the magic tales, which “ Hagar’s offspring tell ” of 
Solomon, in “ Arabia’s legendary lays ;” aleo some of the most re- 
markable events of Jewish history, we arrive at the following 
description of the early progress in the arts of life which distin- 
guished Israel: 





‘** For thee his ivory load Behemoth bore, 
And far Sofala teem’d with golden ore ; 
Thine all the arts that wait on wealth’s increase, 
Or bask and wanton in the beam of peace. 
When Tyber slept beneath the cypress gloom, 
And silence held the lonely woods of Rome ; 
Or e’er to Greece the builder’s skill was known, 
Or the light chisel brushed the Parian stone ; 
Yet here fair science nurs’d her infant fire, 
Fann’d by the artist-aid of friendly Tyre. 
Then tower’d the palace, then in awful state 
The Temple rear’d its everlasting gate. 
No workman’s steel, no ponderous axes rung ; 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung. 
Majestic silence !—then the harp awoke, 
The cymbal clang’d, the deep-voic’d trumpet spoke ; 
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And Salem spread her suppliant arms abroad, 
View’d the descending flame, and bless’d the present God.”’ 


On the destruction of the far-famed Temple, which rendered 
Jerusalem “ the glory of all lands,” the scene is immediately changed 
to their crue] bondage, 

“ _______. Who, dragg’d to Shinar’s fiery sand, 
Till’d, with reluctant strength, the stranger’s land ; 
Who sadly told the slow-revolving years,’ 

And steep’d the captive’s bitter bread with tears ; 
Yet oft their hearts with kindling hopes would burn, 
Their destin’d triumph, and their glad return ; 

And their sad lyres, which, silent and unstrung, 

In mournful ranks on Babel’s willows hung, 

Would oft awake to chaunt their future fame, 

And from the skies their lingering Saviour claim.” 

The poet now describes the advent of the Messiah, whose 
character and pretensions were so ill suited to gratify the worldly 
expectations of his countrymen. Here is largely adopted the lan- 
guage both of the Christian and the Jewish Scriptures. The woes 
of the besieged Jerusalem succeeds, and her consequent desolation, 
till 

‘* In her wide streets the lonely raven bred, 
There bark'd the wolf, and dire hyenas fed. 
Yet, ’midst her towery fanes, in ruin laid, 

The pilgrim saint his murmuring vespers paid ; 
*T was his to climb the tufted rocks, and rove 
The chequer’d twilight of the olive grove ; 

*T was his to bend beneath the sacred gloom, 
And wear with many a kiss Messiah’s tomb: 
While forms celestial fill’d his tranced eye, 
The daylight dreams of pensive piety.”’ 

In a poem on Palestine, “ the red-cross warriors,” and “ the wan- 
dering hermit,” who “ waked the storm of war,” could not be omit- 
ted. Nor can we forbear to excuse a young Oxonian, writing, 
amidst the national irritation largely excited during the late event- 
ful contest, if he compliment church and state, with an invective on 
** the apostate chief,” whose “ trophied banners,” brought “from 
Misraim’s subject shore,” appeared before “ Acre’s wall.” We con- 
clude with a theme more agreeable—the prediction, for, we trust, 
the bard is here a prophet, in favour of the holy city: 

‘¢ Yet shall she rise ;—but not by war restor’d, 

Noi built in murder,—planted by the sword. 

Yes, Salem, thou shalt rise: thy Father's aid 

Shall heal the wound his chastening hand has made ; 
Shall judge the proud oppressor’s ruthless sway, 
And burst his brazen bonds, and cast his cords away. 
Then on your tops shall deathless verdure spring ; 
Break forth, ye mountains, and, ye vallies, sing ! 
No more your thirsty rocks shall frown forlorn, 

The unbeliever’s jest, the heathen’s scorn ; 

The sultry sands shall tenfold harvests yield, 

And a new Eden deck the thorny field.” 


Thus pacific and Christian were the concluding desires expressed 
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by the poet, for the redemption of Israel. There are, however, pas- 
sages which we have forborne to extract, as connecting too closely 
the Bible and the sword. Among “ the images and epithets,” as a 
friend has justly remarked to us, “ are those of a mind delighting 
in scenes of war, bloodshed, and desolation, to those who are not of 
the same faith ;” so that, “though he had grown more mild, no 
doubt, by age ; yet at the time of writing this poem, his enthusiasm 
might easily have been wrought up to a crusade for the purpose of 
redeeming the Holy Land from infidels.” We have, indeed, been 
occasionally reminded, on re-perusing this poem, after a lapse of se- 
veral years, of a passage, in an eloquent sermon, “ on the death of 
Christ,” by the justly admired Dr. Blair, who describes the Sa- 
viour as solaced, amidst his sufferings, by the prophetic knowledge, 
that his cross was to be assumed “ as the distinction of the most 
powerful monarchs, and to wave on the banners of victorious 
armies.” How strikingly appropriate, on comparison, are these 
sentiments, which Milton ascribes (P.R. 386,) to Jesus, when Satan 
urges him to the pursuit of martial glory. 

To whom our Saviour answered, thus unmov’d, 

Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm, 

And fragile arms, much instrument of war 

Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought, 

Before mine eyes thou hast set; and in my ear 

Vented much policy, and projects deep 

Of enemies, of aids, battles, and leagues 

Plausible to the world, to me worth nought. 

We next find Mr. Heber pursuing an extensive tour, such as his 
previous literary attainments had wel! prepared him to improve ; 
and in which he was accompanied by his friend, Mr. Thornton. It 
appears from the preface to a poem, which we shall presently notice, 
that, early in the year 1806, the travellers had arrived “ at Mos- 
cow,” where a “ damp was thrown on the amusements of the Carni- 
val ;” such was “ the strong and almost inconceivable impression 
excited by the death of Mr. Pitt, that illustrious statesman,” in 
the juvenile judgment of Mr. Heber, “ whom all Europe admired 
or feared.” He also mentions that the introductory lines of the 
poem were “ composed in the Park of Dresden.” 

‘** At that dread season when th’ indignant North 
Pour’d to vain wars her tardy numbers forth, 
When Frederic bent his ear to Europe’s ery, 
And fann’d, too late, the flame of Liberty.”’ 

Mr. Heber and his friend visited, during this tour, the principal 
scenés among which Dr. Clarke had travelled, in 1800, and which 
form the subjects of his first volume, published in 1810. In the 
preface to that volume the learned and justly admired traveller 
acknowledges great obligations “to the Rev. Reginald Heber,” 
whom he inaccurately describes as “of Brazen Nose College,”* 





* Probably misled by Mr. Churton’s account of the Bishop’s father, having 
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for “ the valuable manuscript Journal, which afforded the extracts 
given in the notes.” Besides “ Mr. Heber’s habitual accuracy, his 
zealous attention to which appears in every statement,” Dr. Clarke 
mentions “the statistical information, which stamps a peculiar 
value on his observations,” and “ has enriched the volume by com- 
munications, the author himself was incompetent to supply ;” 
especially “ concerning the state of peasants in Russia.” Dr. 
Clarke adds “ a further acknowledgment, for some beautiful draw- 
ings, engraved in this volume.” 

Among these engravings is a vignette, in which is delineated 
an unassuming tomb erected at Cherson, on a spot which Mr. 
Heber and his friend visited, and where, in 1790, the noblest “ of 
all the Howards” had closed his tour of philanthropy; a tour un- 
dertaken, we allude to the well known sentiment of Burke, not to 
contemplate modern grandeur, or to decide, amidst its scattered 
fragments, on the extent of ancient magnificence, but to descend 
into the prisoner’s dungeon, and to ascertain the dimensions of 
human misery. ‘To the readers of Dr. Clarke’s ‘ Travels,’ con- 
sisting of nearly all our readers, the notes of Mr. Heber must be 
familiar. We forbear to quote any of them; and possibly the 
friends of the late Bishop, and the public, may be gratified by the 
appearance of the whole manuscript. ‘The remarks of such an 
observer, even after a lapse of years, could not fail to be ac- 
ceptable. 

It does not appear when Mr. Heber returned from the Conti- 
nent. In 1808 he took his degree of A. M. at Oxford. The next 
year appeared from the press the poem to which we have referred, 
‘ Europe, Lines on the present war.’ This poem professes to be 
“a review of the general politics of Europe, with a wish to avoid, 
as much as possible, subjects purely English.” The subject which 
predominates is, “‘ the glorious struggle, which has drawn the at- 
tention and sympathy of all mankind to Spain,” for whom the 
poet’s prophecy, 

** But Spain, the brave, the virtuous, shall be free,"’ 


is unhappily yet to be accomplished. The following lines de- 
scriptive of France, herself under arbitrary rule, while ruling the 
European continent, will not discredit the author of ‘ Palestine,’ 


‘** And thou, the poet’s theme, the patriot’s prayer ! 
Where, France, thy hopes, thy gilded promise where ? 
When o’er Montpelier’s vines, and Jura’s snows, 

All goodly bright, young Freedom’s planet rose ? 
What boots it now (to our destruction brave) 
How strong thine arm in war? a valiant slave ! 





left, by his second wife, two sons, ‘‘ Reginald and Thomas Cuthbert, Com- 
moners of Brazen Nose.’’ See ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ (1804), Ixxiv. 


Part i, page 427. 
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What boots it now that wide thine eagles sail, 
Fan‘d by the flattering breath of conquest’s gale ? 
What, that, high-pil’d within yon ample dome, 
The blood-bought treasures rest of Greece and Rome ! 
Scourge of the highest, bolt in vengeance hurl'd, 
By heay'n’s dread justice on a sinking world ! 

Go, vanquished victor, bend thy proud helm down 
Before thy sullen tyrant’s steely crown. 

For him in Afric’s sands, and Poland's snows, 
Rear’d by thy toil, the shadowy laurel grows ; 
And rank in German fields the harvest springs 

Of pageant councils and obsequient kings. 

Such purple slaves, of glittering fetters vain, 
Link’d the wide cireuit of the Latian chain ; 

And slaves like these shall every tyrant find 

To gild oppression, and debase mankind.”’ 

In 1812, the single poems were re-published, with the addition 
of translations from Pindar, lines spoken at Lord Grenville’s in- 
stallation as Chancellor of Oxford, and an ‘ Epitaph on a Young 
Naval Officer.’ In the preface to this small volume, the author 
appears to take his leave of the muses, and we shall presently 
find that the purpose of devoting himself to more serious studies 
was not abandoned. 

In 1815, Mr. Heber appears to have resigned his Fellowship, 
probably on his marriage. The next year appeared « The per- 
sonality and Office of the Christian Comforter, asserted and ex- 
plained, in a course of sermons, on John xvi. 7. Preached before 
the University of Oxford, in the year 1815, at the Lecture founded 
by the late John Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By Regi- 
nald Heber, M. A., Rector of Hodnet, Salop, and late Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford.’ The subjects of this controversial 
volume neither our limits nor our present inclinations allow us to 
discuss. There is, however, one paragraph peculiarly worthy of being 
quoted, not merely as a specimen of the writer’s style, but for the 
sake of his beautiful translation from a Greek hymn of Synesius 
(iii. ad. fin.) which it serves to introduce. The preacher (in see. 
ili.) having described the variety discovered among “ the later 
Platonists,” as to their “‘ approach to the truth, in the adumbration 
of a threefold existence in the godhead,” thus proceeds: 

“ But, whatever were their differences, in one leading principle 
the several parties agreed ; that matter is, in itself, incurably cor- 
rupt, the origin of all moral evil; that the drop of heavenly dew 
(for so Synesius calls the soul) was degraded and enslaved by its 
confinement in this earthly cistern; that the thoughts and wishes 
of the sage were capable of only one direction ; and that his spirit 
coveted incessantly to exhale once more to that region whence she 
had descended.” 

Grant me, releas’d from Matter’s chain, 
To seek, oh God, thy home again ; 
Within thy bosom to repose, 

From whence the stream of Spirit flows ! 


Oriental Herald, Vol. \1. N 
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rop, of celestial birth, 
Rehold me spilt on nether earth ; 
Then give me to that parent well, 
From which the flitting wand'rer fell 

Mr. Heber, as Malleus Hereticorum, had sufficiently sup- 
ported the established character of a Bampton Lecturer, (directed 
by John Bampton’s will “to confute all hereties and schismaties,”) 
by occasional invectives on heresy, and especially on modern Uni- 
tarians, even insinuating (p. 289) that they may be “ insincere in 
their religious professions.” Yet, after all, that eminent curator 
of Church of England orthodoxy, the ‘ British Critic,’ expressed no 
small dissatisfaction. 'The Lecturer, was engaged to defend “ the 
divinity of Jesus Christ,” and “ the divinity of the Holy Ghost,” 
as “ articles of the Christian faith, comprehended in the Apostles’ 
and Nieene creeds ;” to the remarkable exclusion of the Athana- 
sian. He was, however, now accused of having hazarded the cause 
by an injudicious defence, and especially of having formed an 
inauspicious alliance in support of ‘‘a 'Triune God” with Jewish 
Rabbis armed with all the mystie lore of their Targum and their 
Gemara. 

These censures soon produced * A Reply to certain Observations 
on the Bampton Lectures of the year 1815, contained in the ¢ Bri 
tish Critic’ for December 1816 and January 1817, in a letter to 
the head of a college, by Reginald Heber, A. M., Canon of St 


Asaph,&e.” This letter, which occupies ninety-three pages,is dated 
from “ Hodnet Reetory, March 12, 1817.” We must confine 
ourselves to the following extract from the first page, in which are 
collected, from numerous pages, to which referenee is made, the 


Reviewer’s charges against the Lecturer : 

“ T find my name held out as ‘ having taken an injudicious view 
of Christianity through the medium of Rabbinical learning ;’ as 

assailing the fundamental doctrines of the faith:’ as ‘ inter- 
preting Scripture oa Unitarian principles ;’ as using ‘ offensive 
language ;’ as ‘ a sceptic,’ and at variance with ‘ the declaration of 
conformity ;’ as a dealer in ‘ sophisms’ and ‘ easnistical distine- 
tions,’ ‘ making void the faith’ of Christians, ‘a disciple of Volney 
and Tindal ;’ retailer of ‘ blasphemies!!’ and as having chosen a 
subject on which it was impossible to ‘ be original without becom- 
ing dangerous.” Among the sixteen “ articles” under which the 
Lecturer proceeds to treat the charge, he is said to “ have 
grievously erred in supposing the ordinary and sanctifying grace of 
the Spirit to extend to Jews and heathens,” and to “ have made 
dangerous concessions with regard to the inspiration of Scripture.” 
Perhaps the Lecturer had been charitably inclined to indulge the 
hope, especially as he had no obligation to advocate the “ creed of 
St. Athanasius,” that “ Jews and Christians,” under the dispensa- 
tion of the Universal Father, might not “ without doubt perish 
everlastingly.” Perhaps, too, he had ventured to conjecture that 
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reason might be not unlawfully employed in the investigation of 
religion. 

The Lecturer’s justification soon produced a ‘ Vindication of a 
Review of the Bampton Lecture for 1814, inserted in the ‘ British 
Critic,’ in two Letters addressed to Reginald Heber, A. M., con- 
taining a Defence of the Arguments in favour of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity ; by the Rev. Frederie Nolan, late of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford :’ who, in his ¢ Review,’ had given the Lecturer credit for 
“the fine talents with which Nature had endowed him, and which 
he had cultivated with extraordinary care.” We are not aware 
that this publication produced a rejoinder from Mr. Heber. Here, 
probably, the controversy ended, and must be added to the nume- 
rous instances of disagreement among members of the same church, 
on dogmas, to the belief of which each had subscribed, ea animo, 
his “ assent and consent.” So little can royal or episcopal declara- 
tions, or the imposition of erceds and articles, accomplish “ for the 
avoiding of diversities of opinion, and for the establishing of consent 
touching true religion.” 

In 1822, Mr. Heber was elected, by the Benchers of Lincoln’s 
Inn, preacher to their Society, an office which had been filled by 
Warburton, Hurd, and numerous dignitaries, in their progress to- 
wards the goal of clerical ambition. The same year he performed 
a service most acceptable to all who cultivate theology in the at- 
tractions of human eloquence, by arranging, and publishing in 
fifteen volumes, ‘ The whole Works of Jeremy Taylor ; with a Life 
of the Author, and a Critical Examination of his Writings.’ 

The biographer justly remarks, that “ a critical examination of 
the author’s genius and writings was rendered expedient, by the 
opportunity which it afforded of discussing, in a connected view, 
the merits and peculiarities of a writer so voluminous; by the pro- 
priety of discriminating between his many beauties, and his ocea- 
sional, though unfrequent aberrations from a correct taste and 
judgment ; and sometimes, also, though still less frequently, of 
detecting and obviating his departure from the usual orthodox faith 
of Christians.” We cannot decide to what heresy the biographer 
alludes: Jeremy Taylor is well known to have impugned original 
sin and the Athanasian Creed, or at least its damnatory clauses. 
Probably, here may be a reference to some free sentiment in the 
‘Liberty of Prophesying.”’ On that “ eloquent apology,” which 
“ jinculeated a doctrine, too entirely at variance with the practice 
and prejudices of 'Taylor’s age, to escape the animadversions of his 
cotemporaries,” his biographer bestows unqualified approbation. 
It is,” he justly remarks, “ the first attempt on record to conciliate 
the minds of Christians to the reception of a doctrine which, though 
now the rule of action professed by all Christian sects, was then, 
by every sect alike, regarded as a perilous and portentous novelty.” 
He adds, “ that no party had yet been found to perceive the great 
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wickedness of perseeution in the abstract, or the moral unfitness of 
temporal punishment as an engine of religious controversy.” 

The life of Bishop Taylor is written much at large, containing 
copious references to his various works, and every thing respecting 
the personal history of such an interesting man which ean now be 
recovered, On this point the biographer expresses just regret, that 
of “ the greater part of his family papers,” which were once “ under 
the care of the late John Earl of Moira, no traces remain ; and there 
appears but too much reason to apprehend that they were con- 
sumed, together with some other packages belonging to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, in the fire which destroyed the London Custom 
House.” 

It does not appear that Mr. Heber came again before the public, 
in England. At the conclusion of the year (1822), intelligence ar- 
rived from India of Bishop Middleton’s decease. In the January 
following, Mr. Heber was appointed to be his successor. The next 
month, the new Bishop of Caleutta was created D.D. by diploma. . 
Previous to his embarkation for India, in the course of his reply 
to a valedictory address from the Bishop of Bristol, at a special 
meeting of the Society with which Bishop Heber had been long 
connected, he thus expressed the purpose with which he accepted 
this high appointment : 

“ It is, indeed, a high satisfaction for me to reflect that I go 
forth as their (the Society’s) agent, and the promoter of their pious 
designs in the East ; and if ever the time shall arrive, when | may 
be enabled to preach to the Natives of India in their own language, 
[ shall then aspire to the still higher distinetion of being considered 
as the messenger of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.” 

June 16, 1823, the Bishop, with Mrs. Heber and their family, 
embarked for India ; and on the 10th of October following they 
landed at Caleutta. November 4th, at Dum Dum, the military 
station of the East India Company’s Artillery, a few miles from 
Calcutta, he consecrated the New Church, the foundation of which 
had been laid by his predecessor, Bishop Middleton,* under the 
name of St. Stephen. 





* The following anecdote may be worth mentioning, as highly illustrative 
of ecclesiastical exactness : 

The church at Dum Dum was intended for the accommodation of the Eng- 
lish officers of Artillery, and their families. [It was designed by an Engineer 
officer attached to the corps, and it was long talked of as a promising orna- 
mentamong the groupes of military buildings that are scattered over the level 
plain of the cantonment. It was intended to front the principal road passing 
over this plain; and the space for the foundation was dug at right angles with 
the road. Every thing being ready for laying the first stone, the Bishop, Dr. 
Middleton, attended, with his suite, at a very early hour in the morning, just 
after day-break—all operations in the open air being performed then, or at 
sun-set, when practicable, to avoid the intense heat. 

While the ceremony was actually proceeding, and when it was nearly over, 
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In May 1824, the Bishop consecrated a new church at Goruck- 
poor, a station in the interior of Bengal. From June to the end of 
that year, he was engaged in visiting the several European stations 
in Bengal, and the upper provinces of Hindoostan. 


In January 1825, the Bishop was at Acra, and went from thence 
to Jeypoor and Neemuch, to the stations under the Bombay Go- 
vernment, including Poonah, Kaira, Baroda, Baroach, Surat, and 
Guzerat, consecrating churches at these several places. 

In the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ is a letter from a military officer 
stationed at Neemuch, who says, “The arrival of Bishop Heber 
has excited general expectations, from the learning of so. cele- 
brated a scholar and divine; though from the immense extent of 
his charge, he can scarcely ever visit the greater half of these 
dominions, so as to effect any more than progressive benefits in his 
episcopal exertions.” 


In May 1825, the Bishop held his episcopal visitation at Bom- 
bay, where we have understood that he preached on board the 
H.C.S. Farquharson. On this progress he laid the foundation of 
two central schools. He also visited the Deccan, Ceylon, and 
Madras, on his return to Bengal. 


During this period, the Bishop appears to have zealously pro- 
moted the religious objects of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. In their ‘ Report’ for 1825, they gratefully acknowledge that 


“the name of Dr. Heber, Bishop of Caleutta, as an accession to 
the cause, is in every respect most valuable. With the aid of his 
Lordship’s counsel and influence,” they add, “ the objects of 
the society must be essentially promoted ; its character also will 
be better appreciated, and it will commend itself more and more 
to the community.” 

Of the Bishop’s last progress, destined so soon to terminate, 
prematurely, according to human apprehension, we have collected 
the following particulars : 

He preached at Combaconum, on Good Friday, the 24th of 
March, and arrived the next day at Tanjore, where, on “ Easter 
Sunday, his Lordship preached an eloquent and impressive sermon 





the sun rose ; and the Bishop’s attention being necessarily directed to the 
obtrusive orb, from whose rays, even at that early hour, particularly if unco- 
vered, shelter is desirable ; he discovered that the officers had, in their regard 
for symmetry and harmony of position, preferred architectural effect to super- 
stitious usage, and in placing the church at right angles with the road, twisted 
it out of its*ecclesiastical bearing of due east and west. 

The horror of the holy prelate we do not pretend to describe ; let it suffice to 
say, that the whole work was ordered to be done over again ; and the church 
of St. Stephen now remains at oblique angles with the road, where, instead of 
being an ornament, is quite a deformity in the picture, appearing like a build- 
ing dropped down on the spot, without the pains of placing it as every eye 
that beholds it intuitively desires. 
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on the resurrection. At the request of the Native Members 
of the congregation, his Lordship kindly promised to have this 
sermon translated into the Tamul language, and printed. In con- 
cluding the sermon, the Bishop, in the most feeling manner, im- 
pressed the duty of brotherly love upon all persons, without regard 
torank or colour. Divine service was performed, in the evening, 
at the same place, in the Tamul language ;” when, “ to the agreeable 
surprise of all present, his Lordship pronounced the Apostolic Bene- 
diction in the same tongue.” On the evening of Easter Monday, “ at 
the conclusion of the Tamul divine service, the Missionaries pre- 
sent received an affectionate and animated address from the Bishop, 
who observed, it was probably the last time that all present could 
expect to meet again in this world, and exhorted them to diligence 
and perseverauce, by the example of Swartz, near whose remains 
he was then standiig.” 

March 28th, the Bishop, “ attended vy his Chaplain, and 
several Missionaries of the district, paid a visit of ceremony to his 
Highness, the Rajah of Tanjore, under the customary honours. 
On the following day his Highness returned the visit.” 

The Bishop's visit to Tanjore appears to have been highly esti- 
mated, for its expected good influence on “ the Missionaries, and 
the numerous Natives connected with the mission.” His inquiries 
were concluded by an inspection of “the English and Tamul 
School,” where “275 boys and girls” were educated, with whose 
proficiency, the Bishop “ expressed himself highly gratified.” His 
last days are thus deseribed in the ‘ Bombay Courier’ of April 22. 

‘** Saturday, April 8, the Bishop reached Trichinopoly, and on Sunday 
he preached, and held a confirmation in the evening, after which, he delivered 
another discourse, concluding with a solemn and affecting farewell to the 
congregation. On Monday, at an early hour, he visited a congregation of 
Native Christians, and on his return went inte a bath, as he had done on the 
two preceding days. He was there seized with an apoplectie fit, and when 
his servant, alarmed at the lengih of his stay, entered the bathing-room, he 
found that life was extinct.” 

Thus, have terminated, in the midst of his days, the life and 
labours of Dr. Reginald Heber, the second Bishop of Calcutta. His 
talents, and his diligent occupation of them, with the uniform cour- 
tesy of his deportment, had already conciliated the respect and 
attachment of all who came within his influence. Of the honours 
paid to his memory, no account has yet reached England, except 
the Governor General’s orders issued on the first receipt of the 
affecting intelligence, that “the flag of the garrison, at Fort St 
George, should be mounted half-mast high,” and that “ minute 
cuns, in number corresponding with the age of the’ deceased, 
should be fired from the saluting battery.” 

India has higher honours in reserve for the late Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, if her history shall record his name among those who have 
attained distinction 
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Without ambition, war, or violence, 
By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent ; 


if she shall class him with the few, who, amidst the crowding vota- 
ries of avarice and ambition, have sought her shores, willing to pro- 
tect, and not to plunder her ; to draw forth her moral and intel- 
lectual resources, rather than to accumulate her earthly treasures. 


Of such, we trust, was the late Bishop Heber, and that “ the 
mighty Master found the talent well employed.” Thus, to adopt the 
language of eastern wisdom, “ being made perfect in a short time, he 
fulfilled a long time; for honourable age is not that which standeth 
iu length of time, nor that is measured by number of years; but 
wisdom is the gray hair unto man, and an unspotted life is old age.” 


N; Lh... F. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


Wednesday, September 27, 1826. 

Tits day a General Quarterly Court was held at the Company's House, in 
Leadeuhall Street. 

CAPTAIN MICHAEL 

The Minutes of last Court having been read, 

The Cuarrman (Sir G. A) Robinson) informed the Court, that it was made 
special for the purpose of submitting, for confirmation, the Resolution of the 
General Court of Directors of the 21st of June, approving the Resolution of the 
Court of Directors of the 3. May last, providing, that Captain Michael, of 
the Madras Establishment, upon his resigning the Military Service, in order 
that he may continue to act as Mahratta Translator to the Tanjore Commis- 
sioners in England, in which capacity he receives a salary of 6827. 10s. per 
annum, shall be granted, upon the terms and conditions therein stated, a con- 
tinuance of that salary for life; and further providing, that whenever the 
period shall arrive at which, if Captain Michael had continued in the Military 
Service he would have sueceeded to the command of a regiment, and a share 
of off-reekonings, the said salary of 6527. 10s. per annum, be increased from 
that date to L050d. per annum for life. 

Captain Maxrietp begged leave to ask the Honourable Chairman a ques- 
tion. 

The CHatrMAN informed the hon. Proprietor that he could not ask any 
question until the motion he had to submit to the Court was put. He then 
moved that this Court do now confirm the resolution which had just been 
read, 

Captain Maxrievp said, he recollected being in this Court when it was 
proposed to give the Tanjore Commissioners 300d. in addition to their sa- 
laries as Carnatic Commissioners. Ue had understood in the last Court that 
the Carnatic Commission was drawing to a close; but he wished now to be 
informed whether there was any chance of its terminating, and when such ter- 
mination was likely to take place. The Commission had now sat five years, 
and nothing had as yet been done. It seemed as if it would last as long as 
the Company itself. He thought it would be preferable to have the corre- 
spondence transla'ed in India, as it could be much better and more easily 
done there than here. As to the present arrangement, it only served the pur- 
pose of keeping the Proprietors ignorant of the contents of the papers. He 
remembered once when a great mass of information was seut over from India, 
the translator was asked why it was not translated. Ilis reply was, that it 
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was much better to have the papers as they were, for their not being trans- 
lated would prevent discussion, as the Proprietors did not understand their 
contents. 

The Cuairman believed that no person could be more desirous of bringing 
those accounts toa close, than the Court of Directors themselves. With 
respect to the assertion, of nothing being done in the proceedings, that was 
not correct. So far from nothing having being done, there was a regular 
annual report made by the Commissioners. There were a thousand petty 
claims brought before them. Every one had a right to demand that the most 
trifling claims should be fully investigated, which was a cause of great trou- 
ble and vexation ; and the Court of Directors had been desirous of avoiding 
a too minute investigation of those trifling claims. Measures had been 
adopted for that purpose, which it was expected would forward the business, 
but some legal objections had been started. When, however, things should 
be in a situation to bring the matter to a satisfactory close, he could assure 
the Proprietors, they would find that the Court of Directors had shown every 
disposition to carry those measures into effect. With respect to the Tanjore 
Comission, he certainly did wish that the Commissioners would act gratui- 
tously, but that wish not being realized, it would have oceasioned much trou- 
ble and delay to have instituted a new commission. He believed every en- 
deavour had been made to bring the Commission to a close, but it could not 
be expected that the accounts of such a concern should be as simple as those 
ofa private merchant. With respect to Captain Michael, he would state, that 
without his assistance, the Commissioners could not have done their duty. 

Captain Maxrretp begged to explain, that he did not for a moment doubt 
the merit of Captain Michael. He wished to know whether there was any 
translator to the Carnatic Commission. [t certainly appeared to him, that the 
Commission would last as long as the Company. He should take an oppor- 
tunity of moving for papers upon the subject. 

Mr. Dixon said, that ina long course of life, and while he had attended 
this Court, he had always concurred in the acts of the constituted authorities 
of the Company andthe Court of Directors. But in the case of Capt. Michael 
he had before stated, and he repeated it again, that those persons, for whose 
lives pensions are granted, may live longer than the Company. He thought 
that persons who deserved well of the Company should be properly reward- 
ed, and he had never found that Company backward in liberally rewarding 
those persons whose services they required; but he could not help wishing 
that some more eligible method might be adopted, as the future existence of 
the Company could not but be considered as short. 

The CuarrMan stated, that there were peculiar circumstances under which 
the salary was granted. If the Company required services for life, they must 
give an adequate remuneration for those services. Captain Michael was the 
only person in this Company, with the exception of an hon. Proprietor he saw 
before him, who was capable of fulfilling the duties of the situation he held, 
he being the only other person master of the Mahratta language. Of course, 
when the proposition was made for him to become translator, it was natural in 
him to consider what he was to give up. This first proposition, which was 
not an unreasonable one, as far as he was concerned, was, that he should con- 
tinue on the allowance he enjoyed, and have the power of returning to India. 
But the Court considered, that if they agreed to that, they would make an un- 
just precedent, by allowing him to return to India after having resided in this 
country formany years. On that account, the Court declined the proposition. 
But it was agreed that Captain Michael should receive a yearly salary of 
682/. 10s.; and if he should survive unto that time, when he would, had he 
continued in the army, have attained the command of a regiment, that his salary 
should be further increased to 1050. per annum. With respect to the asser- 
tion, that he might live longer than the Company, he could only say, it might 
be so, but there was always a possibility of the charter of the Company being 
renewed. 

The resolution was then adopted. 
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Hiring Vesse.s. 


Captain Maxrretp said, that in pursuance of a notice he had given at the 
last quarterly meeting, he intended to call the attention of the Court of Pro- 
prietors to the Act of Parliament, namely, 58 of George LII., respecting the 
hiring of ships. 

The Cuatrman thought the hon. Proprietor had better give notice of mo- 
tion on so important a subject, in writing; though, if the hon. Proprietor 
pleased, he had it in his power to press the subject forward at present, as this 
was a General Quarterly Court. 

Captain Maxrie.p said, he certainly didnot wish to take the Court by sur- 
prise, for he had before given notice of his motion. 

The Secretary referred to the minutes, and stated that no notice of such 
a motion had been given in. 

Captain Maxrie.p stated, that he had not given notice in writing, but that 
he had, at the last Quarterly Meeting, expressed his intention of making some 
observations on the subject. The Act of Parliament obliged the Company to 
engage aship for three years, whether they wanted it during that time, or not. 
Now this was a provision which he wished to see repealed or amended. He 
considered the engaging of ships the worst part of the Company’s business. 

The CuarrMan conceived that it was absolutely necessary to have notice 
given in writing upon a subject of such importance. Every Proprietor ought 
to have notice of the intention to bring such a question forward. 

Captain Maxrtetp thought the Proprietors met in that Court to investigate 
their affairs, and did not assemble merely for the purpose of approving of the 
resolutions of the Court of Directors. He understood that no notice was ne- 
cessary upon the subject; but he had, notwithstanding, given notice. He 
certainly did not think it necessary to write the notice, or to publish it in the 
Newspapers, and he considered himself perfectly in order in bringing forward 
the question now. 

The CuatrMan repeated his opinion, that it was indispensably necessary to 
give notice in writing, in order that the Proprietors at large might have an 
opportunity of attending the discussion. 

General THornTon said, that the hon. Proprietor had, undoubtedly, aright 
to bring forward any motion he thought fit ; but he would advise him to adopt 
the course pointed out by the hon. Chairman. 

Capt. Maxriexp said, that he should avail himself of the present opportu- 
nity of meeting the wishes of the Court, and would give a notice in writing 
of his motion for a fature occasion. 

Serzure oF Pepper. 

Mr. ApiNeELt wished the correspondence which had passed between Go- 
vernment and this Company respecting himself to be laid before the Proprie- 
tors, with a copy of the scandalous letter from the Secretary of the Company 
to the Government, by which his property had been confiscated. 

Mr. MaxweELt rose to explain the circumstances of this case: he had heard 
from the hon. Proprietor a statement of his case, and he would now lay it be- 
fore the Proprietors. It appeared that the hon. Gentleman had bought a 
quantity of pepper on the Royal Exchange from a broker. The warrant of 
the Company was delivered with the goods to prove that the seller had come 

roperly bythem. Notwithstanding this the pepper was seizedas smuggled. 
Mr. Adinell then wrote to the proper department of Government, stating, that 
he had the warrant of the Company in his hands. Upon this a correspon- 
dence passed between Government and this Company, the result of which was 
that the goods were confiscated. The hon. Proprietor conceived himself ag- 
grieved in laying under the imputation of being a smuggler, and he, therefore, 
now moved for the production of that correspondence, 

The CuarrMan said, there was no motion before the Court at present, but 
if the hon. Proprietor chose to make any motion, he begged he would put it 
down in writing 
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Mr. ApbiNELL wished to know how to word his motion 

The Cuairman told him, that he was to write down just what he wanted 

The motion being committed to writing, 

The CuairMan said, what he held in his hand, was no motionatall. He would 
read it, however, to convince the Court of the necessity of having all motions 
committed to paper. ‘* That there be laid, before this Court, the whole of the 
correspondence between his Majesty's Ministers and this Court.’’ (A laugh.) 
He thought, however, he should meet the wishes of the hon. Proprietor, if he 
put the motion in the following manner: ‘ That there be laid before this 
ourt, copies of all Correspondence connected with Mr. Adinell, between all 
Departments of Government and this House, on the subject of some pepper 
seized in 1821.’’ He would give his support to the motion, with an addition 
to it, ** That there be included all Mr. Adinell’s letters to the Court of Diree- 
tors, and the Court’s replies.”” 

Mr. Parrison stated, that this case had been before him in a Committee, 
where the subject was fully examined, though it was one of great obscurity. 
He thought it highly improper to remove the question from the tribunal of the 
Committee, to the general tribunal of that Court, where private interest might 
operate. 

The motion was then put and carried, and the Court afterwards adjourned. 


Treaty oF PEACE BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND THE Burmese. 
India Board, Sept. 1, 1826. 

A despatch has been received at the East India House from the Governor 
General in Council at Fort-William, in Bengal, dated the 7th of April, 1826, 
of which despatch, and of its enclosures, the following are copies ;— 

Copy of a Letter from the Governor-General in Council at Fort William, in 

Bengal, to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors of the Kast India 


Company, dated the 7th of April, 1826. 

Honourable Sirs,—We hasten to announce to your honourable committee 
that the Enterprise steam-vessel, having on board Major-General Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell aud Mr. Robertson, the Civil Commissioner in Ava and Pegu, 
has arrived wi h the important and gratifying intelligence of the conclusion of 
peace with the King of Ava. 

The ratified copy of the trea'y, bearing date the 24th of February, and exe- 
cuted at Yandaboo, within four days’ march of the capital, together with the 
first instalment of 25 lacks of rupees, was dispatched by Major-General Sir 
Archibald Campbell from Rangoon, in his Majesty’s ship Alligator, on the 
17th of March, ten days before the departure of the steam-vessel from that 
port, and may be hourly expected. A copy of the treaty having, however, 
been received from Sir Archibald Campbell, we now transmit it with this ad- 
dress to Bombay, for the purpose of being forwarded over land, and beg to 
offer our cordial congratulations on the honourable and successful termination 
of the long and arduous contest in which we have been engaged. 

The Alligator having been placed at our disposal by his Excellency Commo- 
dore Sir James Biisbane, and being also, we understand, appointed to return 
to England, we propose to dispatch her, immediately on her arrival, to Eng- 
land, committing a copy of the treaty to the charge of Captain Snodgrass, 
Military Secretary to Sir Archibald Campbell, who will afford your honour- 
able committee every information regarding the recent operations in Ava. In 
the mean time it will be highly satisfactory to you to know, that the main 
body of the force in Ava had returned to Rangoon, and several regiments had 
been actually embarked in the transports then in the river, and sailed for this 
Presidency and Fort St. George. 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, having communicated personally 
with us on various points, will return in the Enterprise steam-vessel to Ran- 
goon, in the course of the ensuing week, to superintend the embarkation of 
the remaining troops, all of whom, it is expected, will be ready. to leave the 
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Burman territories by the time when the second instalment of 25 lacks falls 
due, namely, the 4th of June next. We have, &c. 

Amuerst, J. H. Harrinaton, W. B. Baviey. 
P. S.—April 9.—His Majesty's ship Alligator arrived this morning. 


Copy of a Letter from Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.C.B., to 
George Swinton, Esq., Secretary to the Bengal Government, dated Head- 
quarters, Camp at Yandaboo, 45 miles south-west of Ava, February 24. 
Sir :—The late defeats sustained by the Burmese army, and which led to 

its almost total dispersion, together with the vicinity of the British force to 
the capital of Ava, has had the effect (1 trust sufficiently) to humble that 
haughty and arrogant Court to a submission, which will, no doubt, be made 
for a length of time subservient to its policy, so as not again wantonly to 
disturb the peace of the British Government in India. 

The treaty of peace this day concluded and ratified by the Burmese Minis- 
ters of State, will be submitted to his Lordship in Council by the British 
Commissioners in Pegu and Ava. I have, therefore, only to say, that I shail 
at once return with the force under my command to Rangoon, there to await 
the further commands of Government. Ihave, &c. 

A. CampBett, Major-General. 

Treaty of Peace between the Honourable East-India Company on one part, 
and his Majesty the King of Ava on the other, settled by Major-General 
Sir Archibald Campbell, K.C.B. K.C.T.S., commanding the expedition, 
and Senior Commissioner in Pegu and Ava, Thomas Campbell Robertson, 
Esq., Civil Commissioner in Peguand Ava, and Henry Ducie Chads, Esq., 
Captain, commanding his Britannic Majesty's and the Honourable Com- 
pany’s naval force on the Irrawaddy river, onthe part of the Honourable 
Company ; and by Mengyee-Maha-Men-Klah-Kyan-Ten Woonghee, Lord 
of Lay-Kaeng and Mengyee Mahah- Men-Keah-Shechah-the- Ahren—Woon, 
Lord of the Revenue, on the part of the King of Ava; who have each 
communicated to the other their full power ; agreed to and executed al 
Yandaboo, in the kingdom of Ava, on this 24th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord 1826, corresponding with the fourth day of the decrease 
of the Moon Tuboung, inthe year 1187, Mandina Aera. 

Article 1.—There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the Hon- 
ourable Company on the one part, and his Majesty the King of Ava on the other. 

Art. 2.—lHis Majesty the King of Ava renounces all claims upon, and will 
abstain from all future interference with, the Principality of Assam and its 
dependencies, and also with the contiguous petty States of Cachar and J yntia. 
With regard to Munnipore, it is stipulated that, should Gumbheer Singh 
desire to return to that country, he sh ll be recognised by the King of Ava 
as Rajah thereof. 

Art. 3.—To prevent all future disputes respecting the boundary line between 
the two great nations, the British Government will retain the conquered pro- 
vineces of Arracan, including the four divisions of Arracan, Ramree, Cheduba, 
and Sandowey, and his Majesty the King of Ava cedes all right thereto. 
The Annonpeeteetonmien, or Arracan Mountains, known in Arracan by the 
name of the Yeornabourg or Pokhengloung Range, will henceforth form the 
boundary between the two great nations on that side Any doubts regarding 
the said line of demarcation will be settled by commissioners appointed by 
the respective Governments for that purpose, such commissioners from both 
powers to be of suitable and corresponding rank. 

Article 4.—His Majesty King of Ava cedes to the British Government the 
conquered provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, and Mergui, and Tenasserim, with the 
islands and dependencies thereunto appertaining, taking the Saluen river as 
the line of demarcation on that frontier. Any doubts regarding their boun- 
daries will be settled as specified in the concluding part of article 3. 

Article 5.—Ln proof of the sincere disposition of the Burmese Government 
to maintain the relations of peace and amity between the nations, and as part 
indemnification to the Briiish Government for the expenses of the war, bis 
Majesty the King of Ava agrees to pay the sum of one crore of rupees. 
Article 6.—No person whatever, whether native or foreign, is hereafter to 
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be molested, by either party, on account of the part which he may have taken, 
or have been compelled to take, in the present war. 

Article 7.—In order to cultivate and improve the relations of amity and 
peace hereby established between the two Governments, it is agreed that 
accredited mimisters, retaining an escort or safeguard of fifty men from each, 
shall reside at the durbar of the other, who shali be permitted to purchase 
or build a suitable place of residence, of permanent materials ; and a com- 
mercial treaty, upon principles of reciprocal advantage, will be entered into 
by the two high contracting powers. 

Art. 8.—All public and private debts contracted by either Government, 
or by the subjects of either Government, with the other, previous to the war, 
to be recognised and liquidated upon the same principles of honour and good 
faith as if hostilities had not taken place between the two nations; and no 
advantage shall be taken | y either party of the period that may have elapsed 
since the debts were incurred, or in consequence of the war ; and, according 
to the universal law of nations, it is further stipulated, that the property of 
all British subjects who may die in the dominions of his Majesty the King 
of Ava, shall, in the absence of legal heirs, be placed in the hands of the 
British resident or Consul in the said dominions, who will dispose of the 
same according to the tenor of the British law. In like manner the property 
of Burmese subjects, dying under the same circumstances in any part of the 
British dominions, shall be made over to the Minister or other authority de- 
legated by his Burmese Majesty to the supreme Government of India. 

Art. 9.—The King of Ava will abolish all exactions upon British ships or 
vessels in Burman ports that are not required from Burman ships or vessels 
in British ports ; nor shall ships or vessels the property of British subjects, 
whether European or Indian, entering the Rangoon river, or other Burman 
ports, be required to land their guns or unship their rudders, or do any other 
act not required of Burmese ships or vessels in British ports. 

Art. 10.—The good and faithful ally of the British Government, his Ma- 
jesty the King of Siam, having taken a part in the present war, will, to the 
fullest extent, as far as regards his Majesty and his subjects, be included in 
the above treaty. 

Art. 11.—This treaty to be ratified by the Burmese authorities competent 
in the like cases, and the ratification to be accompanied by all British, whether 
European, or native (American) and other prisoners, who will be delivered 
over to the British Commissioners. The British Commissioners, on their part, 
engaging that the said treaty shall be ratified by the Right Hon. the Governor 
General in Council, and the ratification shall be delivered to his Majesty, the 
King of Ava, in four months, or sooner if possible, and all the Burmese pri- 
soners shall, in like manner, be delivered overto their own Government as soon 
as they arrive from Bengal. 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLE. 

The British Commissioners being most anxiously desirous to manifest the 
sincerity of their wish for peace, and to make the immediate execution of the 
fifth article of this treaty as little irksome or inconvenient as possible to his 
Majesty the King of Ava, consent to the following arrangements with respect 
to the division of the sum total, as specified in the Article before referred to, 
into instalments, viz. :—Upon the payment of 25 lacs of rupees, or one-fourth 
of the sum total, (the other Articles of the Treaty being executed,) the army 
will retire to Rangoon ; upon the future payment of a similar sum at that place, 
within one hundred days from this date, with the proviso as above, the army 
will evacuate the dominions of his Majesty the King of Ava, with the least 
possible delay ; leaving the remaining moiety of the sum total to be paid by 
equal annual instalments in two years, from the 24th day of February 1826, 
A.D., through the Consul or Resident in Ava or Pegu, on the part of the Ho- 
nourable the East India Company. 

LarGeEn MEonsa L. 8. A. Campnett, Maj.-Gen. and 

WoonGHer. Sen. Commissioner. 

(Seal of the Lotoo.) T.C. Ropertson, Civil Com- 

missioner. 

Suwacum Woon H. D. Cuans, Captain, Royal 

ATAWOON. Navy. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 


BEenGAL. 

WE were just enabled to announce, in a brief Postscript to our 
last Number, the ratification of the treaty of peace between the 
British forces in India and the Burmese, and the conditions on 
which that ratification had been effected. This intelligence was 
brought to England by an overland despatch, which left Bombay 
at the latter end of April 1825. But though a whole month has 
elapsed since the arrival of that.despatch, no subsequent informa- 
tion has yet reached us from that quarter. A vessel from Bombay 
arrived at Bourdeaux, during the course of last month, having left 
Aleppee on the coast of Malabar so late as the 17th of May; but 
nothing of any public interest has transpired sinee her arrival. 
The despatch received overland containing the announcement of 
the ratification alluded to, as well as a copy of the treaty itself, 
will be found in another part of the present Number, among the 
official documents recorded and preserved ; as well as the general 
orders issued on the occasion of the capture of Bhurtpore, which 
have not before appeared. 

The absence of all information, subsequent to the date of the 
overland despatch, arises from an unusual delay in the arrival of 
ships leaving Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in April and May, 
occasioned by prevailing adverse winds, and severely tempestuous 
weather. Even the ships of war, on board which duplicates of 
the public despatches were to have been sent, have not yet (at least 
at the period of our writing this) been announced among the ship- 
ping arrivals: while the number of merchant vessels daily expected, 
and beyond the time at which their arrival might have been caleu- 
lated on, is greater, we believe, than has for many years been 
remembered. 

We have on several former occasions so unreservedly expressed 
our sentiments, as to the injustice and folly of the war now 
brought to a close, that it must be unnecessary forus to repeat those 
sentiments here. There has been nothing in the manner in which it 
has been terminated, or in the conditions exacted of the Burmese, 
that leads us to entertain more favourable opinions now than we 
have hitherto done. Supposing even the whole sum agreed upon 
to be paid, which all who know anything of Indian treaties must 
think extremely doubtful, it is not a tenth part of the aetual 
pecuniary expences incurred by the East India Company. But for 
the higher considerations of loss of life and loss of character, if 
the whole empire of the Burmese had been ceded, it would have 
been a most inadequate compensation. The £250,000 already 
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paid is all that can be considered safe. The £250,000 to be paid 
on the embarkation of the troops from Rangoon, may possibly be 
punetually discharged also: but the remaining £500,000 will not 
he so easily procured, after we have quitted the territory: and the 
Company’s Government have had too much experience in Burmese 
campaigns to venture to send another force after the arrears, if 
they should be withheld: while the territory ceded and meant to 
be retained, is a useless addition to an already cumbrous and un- 
manageable extent of possession, which will cost much more to 
hold than its utmost produce can be worth. The following are 
the details that have been gleaned chiefly from private letters, and 
published in the ‘ Courier,’ as illustrative of the proceedings an- 
tecedent to the conclusion of the war: 


** Oa the 25th of January, Sir Archibald Campbell moved from Mellown, 
the enemy flying before him, and no opportunity occurred for some days of 
giving them a further proof of British valour, except in the coming up of 
Capt. Trant, and afew of the body guard, upon 400 Burmese, whom they 
defeated, and almost annihilated. 


**On the 9:h of February, however, a more splendid occasion for displaying 
our superiority presented itself. The reconnoitring party sent out on that day 
to survey the road for next day’s march, discovered the enemy posted in 
strength about eight miles in front, in such a position as to leave no doubt of 
his intention to dispute our progress. They were under the command of a 
nephew of the late Bundoolah, who had promised to the King, that if he 
would give him 16,000 men, he would lead the English captives to the Golden 
Feet. Sir Archibald Campbell immediately determined to attack the enémy 
on the 10th, and with this view ordered General Cotton to march at seven 
o’clock that evening, so as to join him next morning. At nine A. M., a few 
shots from the enemy intimated their vicinity, and they were soon seen in 
large bodies advancing on both flanks, and so compact, as to lead our troops 
to anticipate a very close engagement. 

“Tt was evident that they expected to overwhelm us by their vast superiority 
in numbers. At this moment, Major Jackson arrived with orders to his Ma- 
jesty’s 13th to attack the enemy on the right, and the 38th on the left of the 
road. The Burmese came on boldly at first, with savage yells, and a dis- 
charge of musketry, vainly imagining that the small number of the English 
would be unable to resist them. The illusion was soon dispelled, for the 
moment that the order was given, a charge in the most gallant style was made 
to the right and left, and a truly British cheer soon drove the Burmese off in 
every direction. The 38th, in pursuing, fell in with a stockade, which was 
carried in an instant; the enemy were pursued to the jungle on the right, 
when the division wheeling to the left, charged them in the jungle in that direc- 
tion, and joined the general body guard and horse artillery, and then advanced 
again towards Pagam-mew. Near this the Burmese were found again posted, 
with the intention of retrieving their character; they were again charged in 
double-quick time, and again dispersed in the utmost confusion, pursued by 
our troops into their very works, leaving their standards, guns, and stores, in 
our possession. It is said the enemy lost 1,000 men. Our loss was very 
trifling. The troops were engaged five hours, and the battle ended at three 
e’clock. Pagam-mew is distant from Patanagoh 112 miles, and from Umme- 
rapoora 153.”’ 

The following is the account of the peace, criginally published 
in the ‘ Calcutta Government Gazette, of April 5, 1826, from 
thence republished in the ‘ Bombay Courier Extraordinary’ of 
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April 24th, and brought home with the Government despatches 


overland. 
Peace witn Ava. 

‘Ara late hour last night, the Enterprize reached Calcutta, having on 
board his Excellency Sir Archibald Campbell, Mr. Robertson, and Mr. 
Mangles, the return of whom to Calcutta, is the consequence of a conclusion 
of peace with the Burmese. The public despatches announcing the ratification 
of the treaty were forwarded by Colonel Tidy and Captain Snodgrass, on board 
the Alligator, which left Rangoon a week before the Enterprize arrived, and 
may be therefore hourly expected. The Arachne sailed at the same time for 
Madras. We have been favoured with the following particulars of this im- 
portant and satisfactory event: After leaving Pagahmechew, Sir Archibald 
Campbell was met by repeated messengers of the King, offering terms short 
of those demanded, which offers were of course rejected. At last, however, 
when the army was within four days’ march of the capital, Mr. Price again 
made his appearance, bringing with him the treaty ratified by the King, and 
paid down the s ipulated sum of twenty-five lacs, the remainder to be paid in 
the manner previously determined on. The prisoners were given up, and 
amongst them was Mr. Gouger. In addition to the Southern Provinces of 
Tavai and Mergui, we are to retain Martaban, to the east of the Sanloon, or 
Martaban river. The ratification of the treaty took place in the end of 
February. 

‘ The troops commenced their return on the Sth of Mareh, by water, and 
had all arrived at Rangoon. Six European regiments had been embarked, 
besides the Bengal artillery, when the Enterprize left. Some of the trans- 
ports, with his Majesty's 13th, 38th, and 41st, had sailed, and it was expected 
that they would be withdrawn by the middle of May. 

‘** Since writing the above, we have been favoured with the following addi- 
tional details :— 

“The treaty was confirmed on the 24th of February. The treasure, consist- 
ing of rupees, and gold and silver bars, is on board the Alligator. 

‘* A party from the camp paid a visit to the capital, and were received by 
the King with every honour. Mr, Crawford had gone to Martaban in the 
Diana steam-vessel. 

‘* A battalion, with all the elephants, and attended by two Burmese chiefs, 
have proceeded from Jembewghean to Arracan, via Aen: the road is now 
acknowledged to be a very good one. Another detachment had proceeded 
from Prome to Sandoway.”’ 


We subjoin the only sensible remarks that we have seen in 
the Daily Papers on this subject ; and they are worth recording, as 
containing in a very small compass a specimen of the manner in 
which the eulogizers of “ things as they are” can put forth pompous 
no-meanings upon any topics in which they consider the reputation 
of their patrons involved, and the easy manner in which such lofty 
nonsense can be exposed. The ‘Globe,’ adverting to this subject, 
says : 

‘* The result of the Burmese war is the repayment of 250,000/. towards the 


expenses we have incurred, the promise of 750,0002. more, and of a commer- 
cial treaty, and the cession of a considerable extent of sea-coast territory. 


** As we had never the least doubt of the ultimate success of the war,—the 
only question being how much time and money were to be spent upon it,—so 
our opinion of its folly is not at all altered by the result. Our Indian Govern- 
ment wants money, it does not want territory ; and the indemnity and terri- 
tory taken together (even if the former be not claimed as prize-money) will 
not be equivalent to a third part of our expenditure, which must be defrayed 
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out of the labour of the over-taxed people of Hindostan. We see, therefore, 
no ground for the exultation which one of the Ministerial Papers manifests on 
the occasion. 

‘* The whole justification of this war (which cannot adequately be described 
by the word ‘ fruitless’) is to be found in the vapouring of the Burmese mo- 
narch,—for that he could have done any thing against us beyond his own fron- 
tiers is too absurd for speculation. One of the eulogists of the war says, the 
maxims of the British Government have been ‘never to submit to insult and 
encroachment, and to owe our safety to owr own power, not to the capricious 
JSorbearance of an enemy. If, in any case, it would have been dangerous to 
have departed from our usual high bearing, it would have been in our relations 
with Ava; for our Indian empire must have tottered to the base, and soon 
crumbled to pieces, if we had acknowledged that there was, upon our frontiers, 
a foe whom we did not deem it prudent to resist, and against whom we would 
not venture to protect our subjects and our dependents.’ 

‘« This passage, which is much in the same strain wiih all that has been 
written in defence of the war, is made up of a misapplication of terms, and a 
confusion of very dissimilar circumstances. To resist, to punish aggressions 
is one thing—to make a war of invasion another. We might, without depart- 
ing from our ‘ usual high bearing,’ allow a cur to yelp at us from a distance, 
and merely favour him with a kick if he ventured near the region of our toe ; 
but to follow up the quadruped with our vengeance through puddles and over 
dung-heaps, in order to bring him to a due sense of his inferiority to the lords 
of the creation, would be a needless waste of time and of leather. Two cir- 
cumstances made the aggressions of the Burmese very unlikely, and their in- 
sults very harmless—that our frontier was unassailable, and their language 
unintelligible. ‘Our usual high bearing’ had great difficulty to find interpreters 
to ascertain that it was outraged, and our invading force had greater ob- 
stacles to contend with as an expedition of discovery, than as an expedition of 
war. 

** There is a long account as to the manner of conducting the war, which 
ought to be settled. But, perhaps, our usual high bearing made it necessary 
to send Sir A. Campbell to Rangoon just before the setting in of the rains, 
lest it should be said in India, that we ‘ did not deem it prudent to resist’ the 
elements and sickness.”’ 


Rerortrep Recar or Lorp AMHERST. 


A private letter from Calcutta, of the 14th of March, contains 
the following paragraph : 

‘* Our Governor-General has just received the news of his recal, and we 
are all anxiely to know his successor. The reason assigned for his removal, 
is the late Barrackpoor massacre. But, if this be the real cause, ihe Directors 
have fixed upon the least of his faults, as the ground of his recal. Every one 
here knows, that at the time of the Barrackpoor Mutiny his Lordship had no 
voice in Council as to military matters; all his previous measures, in 
this department of the Government, having been so ruipous, that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Edward Paget, was obliged to take all further military 
proceedings entirely on himself.’’ 

Similar communications, we have since learned, were made in 
other letters ; and almost every individual who had frequent com- 
munications from India, had been made acquainted with this fact, 
from some one or other of their correspondents. The Ministerial 
papers of England were alone in the dark respecting this matter ; 
though they profess to be better informed on all changes of go- 
vernors or governments than their opposition contemporaries. Ac- 
cordingly, when this fact was announced in a Morning Paper, which 
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its evening critic does not condescend to name, the following was 
put forth by the ‘ Courier ’: 


“* We observed, a few days since, that in times like these, when what may 
be called news is almost a curiosity, some indulgence ought to be shown to 
those who draw upon their imaginations to supply a counterfeit commodity. 
The Morning Paper to which we then alluded, seems to be so thoroughly 
convineed of this, that we are almost inclined to suspect it of a disposition to 
abuse the indulgence. Upon no other principle can we account for the fol- 
lowing mysterious and rather incomprehensible article, which we find in its 
columns this day : 

* A rumour of Lord Amherst’s recall from India comes into circulation rather 
oddly, at the moment when his Lordship has terminated, in a manner, say the 
friends of the Government cause, ‘ so triumphantly,’ that unhappy war, the am- 
biguous nature of which, its alarming events, and incalculable issue, had furnish- 
ed the chief arguments for a distrust of the Governor-General and, given counte- 
nance to the former anticipations of his dismissal from office. It seems a curious 
policy to retain a public officer so long as histrust was apparently compromised, 
and to send him about his business the minute it was known to be released. 
There is one supposition on which Mr. Canning, as the friend of the Gover- 
nor-General might select this period for his retirement from the Company’s 
service. He might have said, ‘ While the terror of the conflict is uncertain, 
and the animadversions upon Lord Amherst both general and premature, I will 
not consent that my protege shall run away from India; but wait until this 
affair shall be decided ; then, if the result shall prove him to have erred, he 
will not fall a victim to injustice. If, on the other hand, he succeeds in his 
policy, [I still wish my noble friend to come home, that he may enjoy a well- 
earned triumph.’ What truth there may be in the supposition that a certain 
Noble Marquis has been already named as successor to Lord Amherst, we 
cannot take upon us to decide. _[s ii to economise the public money that his 
Lordship has been wanted? A former noble Marquis, not long since returned, 
was said to have had his peace and patronage exhausted by a long train of 
dependents, male and female, annually consigned to Calcutia, during his Go- 
vernment, to feed on the rich pastures of the East. ‘The Company ought, if 
possible, to check this practice, by stipulating against it, while the reins are 
in their power ; that is, before his ‘ Excellency’ has set his foot on board 
ship. Needy men, unless when closely watched, are apt to prove expensive 
servants.’ 

** As far as we understand the above, and we only profess to comprehend 
that it insinuates the recal or retirement of Lord Amherst from India, we ven- 
ture to assert it is wholly unfounded.” 

In opposition to this high authority, we must also venture to as- 
sert, that he is not so well informed as he imagines himself to be. 
Lord Amherst had not only received intimation of his recal, but 
of his intended successor; and we have the best reasén for be- 
lieving, that he even went the length of showing his letter of remon- 
strance against this hasty act of injustice to himself, as he naturally 
deemed it, to several influential persons at Calcutta, in the hope, 
probably, that his reasonings would be convincing to them, and 
lead to such private communications from them to their friends in 
the Direction as might give great weight to his own representations. 
The fact of his still continuing to hold the Government of India, 
and of no successor having yet gone out to fill his place, may, at 
first sight, strengthen the notion that his pretended recal was al- 
together unfounded. But when the particulars are explained, 
they will throw some light on this affair, and render it more intel- 
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ligible than without such explanation it would be likely to be. The 


facts then are briefly these : 

In the month of October 1825, the universal opinion of Lord 
Ambherst’s unfitness for the ofice of Governor-General in India had 
induced even his personal friends and patrons to submit to the 
proposed measure of his recal, and the Duke of Buckingham was 


fixed on as his successor. ‘This appointment it is now ascertained 
received the approbation of the King individually, of the Ministers 
generally, and of a sufficient number of the East India Directors 
to render its confirmation certain. It was more especially gratify- 
ing to Mr. Wynne, who, as President of the Board of Control, 
could hardly be expected to oppose so seasonable an appointment 
for a noble relative to whom, it was understood, it would be a high 
gratification to fill it. Mr. Wynne is said to have accordingly 
excouraged both his colleagues to grant and his relative to accept 
the splendid gift in question, not doubting but that his health, his 
fortune, and his fame, would all be improved by the trip. When 
this matter was so far matured that little or no doubt existed in any 
quarter of its being carried into immediate execution, some pretend- 
edly scrupulous individuals about the India House, began to hint that 
the Directors would lose a great deal of their powerif the President 
of the Board of Control and the Governor-General of India were 
so closely allied by ties of blood, as the individuals in question 
really were: and although strenuous advoeates of the system of 
despotism which always has been, still is, and according to their 
account ever must be, the system of Government in India, they 
affected to be greatly shocked at the unconstitutional influence 
that would be exercised by two near relations, who would be sworn 
allies, instead of the one being, as was originally intended, a check 
or control upon the other. ‘These arguments had their weight, 
not from the objection felt to any thing “ unconstitutional,” though 
that was an excellent word to put forth for the unsuspecting ears of 
the multitude, but from an apprehension that the influence of the 
India House would be really curtailed by such a combination. 
This objection was therefore pressed ; and rumour stated that the 
right honourable President laboured hard to overrule them, by 
high eulogies on his noble relative’s fitness for the office, and his 
persuasion that nothing could be more beneficial for India than the 
arrangement proposed. The objectors, however, continued inflexi- 
ble; and there was no alternative between the resignation of the 
President of the Board of Control, and the relinquishment of the 
high office of Governor-General by the noble Duke. It is said, 
that had the Speakership of the House of Commons been within 
the reach of the former, as it has long been an object of his am- 
bition, the resignation would have been cheerfully assented to ; but 
this being inaccessible, it was thought too great a risk to sacrifice 
present advantages in the vague hope of future honours, which 
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might never be enjoyed. Here then, for a moment, there was a 
pause in the drama. But, by one of those sudden and altogether 
unaccountable changes which so constantly mark the progress of 
public affairs—a new light burst upon the intellectual vision of the 
right honourable the President of the India Board. He suddenly 
iscovered, it is said,t hat his noble relative was of much too full a 
habit of body to be likely to enjoy his health in such a climate as 
that of India! and, in that deep solicitude for his life and welfare 
which none but “ nearest and dearest friends” can ever feel, and 
for which the noble Duke must be ever gratefully attached to his 
careful and considerate relation, succeeded, it appears, by his 
powers of persuasion, uttered in the most moving tones, and, as 
some pretend, accompanied even with warm and genuine tears, in 
conviricing his Grace that it would be infinitely more conducive to 
his happness to remain quietly at home, than to “ tempt the fickle 
winds and inconstant seas,” by a voyage to the farther East, where 
so many great and virtuous men before him, including the amiable 
Cornwallis himself, had fallen victims to a climate which spared 
neither bishops, judges, nor even greater personages still—but 
swept away with indiscriminating fury the benefactors as well as 
the scourgers of mankind !! 


And thus this drama ended—the Duke resigning his pretensions 
and his hopes—the President of the Board of Control retaining his 
emoluments and his power—and poor Lord Amherst receiving no 


other injury than the affright and apprehension, which must have 
operated powerfully on nerves like his, when the mere announce- 
ment of the intended changes reached him. By this time, however, 
he is well assured of his security, and all parties appear to be re- 
conciled to, if not entirely satisfied with, the position in which they 
remain. 


Native Reciments AT BHURTPORE. 


The following extract of a private letter, addressed to an indivi- 
dual formerly serving in the Army of India, and now retired in this 
country, has been sent to us, with permission to make it public. It 
is dated from Bhurtpore, on the 9th of February, 1826, and shortly 
after the capture of that fortress. The writer says : 


** You will have seen by the papers, the fall of Bhurtpore, by assault, on the 
18th ult., and the conduct of the Native troops was most gallant. Your old 
battalion, now the 37th regiment, under Major Kennett, got possession of the 
citadel between four and five in the afternoon; when the British standard was 
hoisted on the highest bastion, and intimation of our being in possession of it 
was conveyed to Lord Combermere, who immediately came down, and seemed 
much disappointed that a Native regiment had entered it. He ordered the 
whole of the regiment out, with the exception of the light company, under 
Captain Herring, (which had, in the course of events during the storm, be- 
haved uncommonly well, and was thanked in brigade orders). The next 
morning his Lordship marched in, at the head of a King’s regiment, the 14th 
foot, with the band playing, &c. &c., when the men commenced plundering. 
I know not what effect this expulsion of the Company's troops may have had 
on the Native regiments generally ; but the simple circumstance speaks for 
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itself, as a gross instance of favour and partiality. I received the above state- 
ment in a private letter from an officer of the regiment, who was one of those 
turned out of the citadel. This, certainly, is not a mode by which to conci- 
liate the Native troops. Lord Amherst, on whom I waited on Sunday last to 
tender my congratulations, told me that he was highly pleased with the con- 
duct of the Native regiments, not alone in the assault, but also for the ready 
cheerfulness they evinced in working in the trenches during the siege.”’ 

The General Orders issued on this occasion, will be found among 
the official documents, in the military department of our present 
Number. 

Caxcutta Pouce. 

We have recently had occasion to say much on the subject of 
the Police at Bombay. It would appear that the investigations 
conducted or encouraged by Sir Edward West, at that Presidency, 
have already produced a corresponding spirit of inquiry in Bengal ; 
for a late letter from that Presidency informs us, that at the Ses- 
sions of March 1826, a true bill of indictment has been found by 
the Grand Jury against four Police Magistrates—Mr. Blacquiere, 
Mr. Birch, Mr. Peter Andrews, and Mr. M‘Mahon, for refusing to 
administer justice at the Police Office in Calcutta. We shall wait 
until we see the issue of the trial before we offer any comment on 
this event. 

Ram Mouvun Roy. 

Private letters mention that the celebrated Hindoo Brahmin, Ram 
Mohun Roy, whose profession of Christianity, and powerful writ- 
ings against the superstitions of his countrymen, have justly 
obtained him such extensive celebrity, is about to undertake a 
voyage to England, in company with an European gentleman, a 
long known and well tried friend. We sincerely hope that no 
obstacles will occur to interrupt this design: as great public 
benefit to India might be expected from so powerful an advocate of 
her claims as this learned and exemplary individual would become 
in this country. Knowing the deep interest felt by many persons in 
England, on this subject, we shall not fail to inform them, from 
time to time, of whatever we may learn as to his intended move- 
ments. 

Mapras. 

The only information that has reached us from Madras, since 
the publication of our last, is the account brought by the over- 
land despatch of the death of Bishop Heber, of Calcutta. As we 
have made the life and character of this amiable and distinguished 
individual the subject of a separate article in the body of our 
work, we shall only subjoin here the paragraph, by which this 
event was officially announced in the ‘ Bombay Courier’ of April 22, 
information of which must have been received by it overland from 
Madras. It is as follows :-— 


‘* Our readers throughout India, will receive with a universal sentiment of 
grief, the intelligence that the earthly career of our beloved and revered 
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Bishop terminated at Trichinopoly on the morning of Monday, the 3d instant 
(April). His Lordship bad reached that place on Saturday morning, and on 
the following day had preached, and helda confirmation in the evening ; after 
which he delivered another discourse, concluding with a solemn and affecting 
farewell to the congregation. On Monday, at an early hour, his Lordship 
visited a congregation of Native Christians, and, on his return, went into a 
bath, as he had done on the two preceding days. He was there seized with 
an apoplectic fit ; and when his servant, alarmed at the length of his stay, 
entered the bathing-room, he found that life was extinct. Medical aid was 
immediately procured, but it was wholly unavailing.”’ 


Bombay. 


The intelligence from Bombay, which extends to the 25th of 
April, is of a very painful description. At that period, the cho- 
lera morbus was committing great ravages in various parts of the 
surrounding country ; numbers have fallen victims to this frightful 
scourge in Guzerat ; and in the Deccan, its ravages are still more 
appalling. ‘The town and temple of Nassick, celebrated, as many 
of our readers will recollect, for the jewels concealed and captured 
there, during the late Mahratta war, is at present a great resort 
of religious pilgrims: and the numbers that die there of this 
horrible disease, are said to amount, on an average, to be- 
tween 400 and 500 victims. 'The people are indeed so terror- 
struck by this awful visitation, that they are reduced by it to a 
state of perfect stupor. The deaths are so numerous, that there 
is no longer sufficient supplies of fuel to feed the funeral piles, 
in consequence of which, as the Hindoos do not dury their 
dead, not even when they are deprived of the means of burning 
them, the bodies are left exposed on the surface of the earth, to 
be torn to pieces by dogs, jackalls, hyznas, and other wild ani- 
mals. The number of these mutilated corpses, added to the heat 
of the atmosphere and its putrifying effects, render the place 
almost unapproachable, ‘and cannot fail to engender and prolong 
the most destructive diseases. Those possessing the best means of 
information in India, write from the spot, that at no period in 
the history of the country, with which they are acquainted, has 
this scourge ever been more destructive, or more alarming, than at 
the period of their writing. 

As if, however, the horrors of famine, and the visitations of 
pestilence, coupled with all the inseparable evils of subjugation 
by a foreign power, were not enough to weigh down the afflicted 
people of this unhappy country, a new crusade against their 
rights and liberties (if it be not an abuse of terms to call their 
“mere security of life and property” by such terms) has been 
entered on, by a set of individuals who act as if they thought that 
the world, and all that it contains, was created for their sovereign 
willand pleasure to enjoy: and that all the millions of other animated 
beings who move upon its surface, are only permitted to exist and 
toil for the purpose of ministering to their gratification. It is for- 
tunate for the cause of justice, that there is still a British Judge 
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among them, truly deserving the name, who will not let them ran 
riot in their schemes of plunder, without an effort, at least, to put a 
bridle on their wild and uncontrolled desires. 

We learn from public sources, that a Native shroff, or banker, 
of the Deccan, whose private property had been seized, in the indis- 
criminate sort of plunder, by which the treasure called “ the 
Deccan Booty” was amassed, has brought an action for its reco- 
very against the East India Company’s Government at Bombay. 
The amount of the private property so seized, is twenty-seven 
lacks of rupees, or about a quarter of a million sterling. The 
action for its recovery was brought by the Native banker, in the 
Supreme Court at Bombay ; and the Advocate General, on the 
part of the East India Company, when the cause was called on, on 
the 21st of April, began by raising an objection to the jurisdiction of 
the Court, which he contended did not extend to this case, and 
would not allow the Judges to take cognizance of the matter. ‘The 
speech delivered by the Advocate, on this occasion, was addressed 
principally, though indirectly, to the feelings of the army, whose 
rights and interests, it was insinuated, would be inyaded by such a 
course of proceeding as this. And what does the’ reader imagine 
was the.main argument by which an objection to the jurisdiction of 
the Court in India was supported ¢ He might weary his imagina- 
tion for a long time before he would arrive at the discovery: and, 
therefore, we will, without delay, state it. It was this: That the 
right of plunder is a right of the Crown: that the question of what 
is fair booty, and what is not, remains only with the Crown, to 
whom all plunder of right belongs, to decide. ‘That if any thing 
be therefore seized as booty, which, by the persons to whom it 
belongs, may be claimed as private property, it must be referred 
to the Court of Exchequer in England, where alone Crown rights 
can be investigated or adjudged!—It is quite possible that 
this may be the real state of the law: because, under a sys- 
tem by which all plunder is made the right of the Crown; and 
under which all disputes on Crown rights are referred to the 
Barons of the Crown Exchequer, (and that these positions are 
generally true, must be admitted :) any thing is possible. But, 
though possible, and no doubt acted upon in the adjudication 
of Prize property in cases occurring between belligerent yet neigh- 
bouring nations, as in the case of England and France, Portugal, 
or Spain ; the monstrous injustice of such a law, if earried into ope- 
ration in so remote a country as India, must strike every one, 
even lawyers themselves, much as they are accustomed to find 
“ everything as it should be” in what they call “ our unrivalled 
system of jurisprudence.” If it be a settled point that the Barons 
of his Majesty’s Exchequer in Westminster Hall are the only per- 
sons competent to decide whether any particular treasures seized 
in India, belong to the Crown, as lawful plunder, (how strangely the 
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union of these terms affect our untechnical ears! and yet they are 
legally correct,) or to individuals claiming it as private property, 
we must say, that a greater bounty upon indiscriminate robbery 
could never be held out than this. How will the very next ma- 
rauding expedition into the territories of some hitherto unplundered 
Indian Prince demean themselves (if, indeed, there be any yet un- 
plundered Native Princes remaining)? Will they not seize all the 
doubtful as well as the certain—the bankers’ as well as the ministers’ 
hoards—the accumulation of private industry as well as the sums 
drawn into the public treasury by the tax-gatherer and his minions ? 
What need have they to trouble themselves with nice distinctions # 
They will be most safe in sweeping a// into the general receptacle 
for plunder; and if a few private fortunes should find their way 
there with the rest, the Barons of the King’s Exchequer will care- 
fully separate them again, and restore them to their rightful owners. 
It will be enough that a spirited Brigadier shall hear of a snug 
treasure in some obscure fort, and, of corresponding wealth among 
the Native bankers of the neighbouring bazar. A quarrel is not a 
difficult thing to raise, and in such a manner as to make the in- 
jured parties appear to be the aggressors, as witness our late skill in 
this art in turning the tables upon the Burmese, and making them 
out to be our invaders. All that is then to be done is to enter the 
obnoxiously wealthy town, remove all that may be found there 
worth removal to some place of greater security, and let the King’s 
Exchequer hear the appeal of the plundered inhabitants against 
their despoilers! Good heaveas! and is such a system as this to 
be sanctioned by the laws of England? Bad as they are, we can 
hardly believe, that if a proper representation were to be made 
to the Legislature, it would refuse to alter the law, if it be as 
is assumed, or give their declaratory interpretation of it by a 
new Act, if it is not as itis represented. ‘To refer a plundered 
Native of any city in the interior of India to the Barons of his 
Majesty’s Exchequer in London, would be the most perfect 
mockery of justice. He might as well be referred to a court 
of appeal in the Moon, and infinitely better be told there 
was no hope of redress, for in that case he would indulge no dream 
of future retribution, and be saved the pangs of sure and certain 
disappointment. That the Company’s Government and the Indian 
Army should ever instruct counsel to set up such a plea, is a suffi- 
ciefit indication of their wishes on the subject. But their shrinking 
from the investigation of the question in India—where all the eir- 
cumstanees must favour a true verdict—where the records, wit- 
nesses, and all the materials for coming to a just decision are at 
hand—is at once a clear and unequivocal admission that they be- 
lieve the property claimed by the plundered shroff is not fair booty ; 
and that if the circumstances attending its seizure were inquired 
into, it would be restored to its rightful owner, and consequently 
be wrested from their grasp. If they sineercly believe it to come 
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within the fair and legal interpretation of public booty,—and 
on noother ground would a man of honour consent to lay his 
finger on a single rupee of plundered treasure-—they must believe 
that good and sufficient evidence of this fact can be shown more 
effectually on that ground in India than in England ; and they 
ought, therefore, at once to encourage, to court, nay to insist, if 
possible, on the submission of the question to the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Bombay. ‘There is no individual of the Council, 
from Mr. Elphinstone downward, who would not repel the imputa- 
tion of wishing to share the fruits of illegal robbery. There is no 
officer of the Indian Army who would not individually challenge to 
the field any one who should charge him witha desire to appropriate 
to himself by unjust means the lawful property of another. Yet, 
both the Council and the Army will consent to do in a body, what 
they would individually be ashamed even of abetting. They may 
console themselves with a notion, that it is only the movers in the 
affair that will share the odium: as Mr. Norton, the Advocate- 
General, will no doubt quiet his conscience withthe ever-ready plea, 
that he is only arguing in the way in which those who pay him their 
fee to argue have instructed him ; and that professionally, whether 
it be to prove black to be white, or white to be black, he is equally 
ready for any one who will pay him for his attempt to establish 
either the one or the other. But this justification, which would 
suit the perpetrator of the greatest outrage on justice as well as 
the mildest offender, will not avail. ‘The Council, the Army, the 
Advocate, must all know and feel that such a plea for removing 
the jurisdiction of an appeal to the laws, against their alleged spo- 
liation of a private individual, is a positive denial of justice ; and 
every member of those bodies who does not make some effort to 
show himself clear of participation or consent, ought justly to share 
in the odium of such a proceeding. 

We sincerely hope, however, that the Bombay Bench, if they 
have the legal right of jurisdiction, will maintain it in opposition to 
all the constituted authorities of the country, to whose ill-used 
power, in such attempts as these to set aside the cause of justice, 
resistance is a virtue ; and if they have not, that they will instantly 
have such representations made to the Legislature in England as 
will lead to their being invested with such a right; for without it, 
there would be no check to the universal and indiscriminate plun- 
der of every merchant, banker, and private individual among the 
millions now within the grasp of our dominion in the East. 


In one of our former Numbers we gave a statement of such par- 
ticulars as had reached us respecting the prosecutions for assault 
and libel, which took place in the Supreme Court of Bombay. 
Various letters, recently received from that Presidency, enable us 
to fill up the outline there given, and to add several details not be- 
fore known, but which are highly illustrative of the state of parties 
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and feelings at that Presidency, and on that account are worthy of 
being preserved. 

The first of these prosecutions was for an assault, and was com- 
menced by Mr. Irwin, a barrister, against Mr. Graham, who is not 
a regularly admitted attorney, but assists as a principal, in the 
office of Mr. Hopkins, an attorney of Bombay, and a very respect- 
able man. The second prosecution was for a libel, and this was 
also at the instance of the same barrister, and against the same at- 
torney as the first. The history of these transactions is as follows: 


On the 5th of December, 1825, Mr. Irwin attended at the Petty 
Sessions, (held before the Police Magistrates) as counsel for the 
defendant in a case in which Mr.Graham prosecuted for a nuisance, 
A very violent altercation took place between Mr. Irwin and Mr. 
Graham, an altercation which had commenced on a former occasion 
at the same place. It was stated by the Magistrates, who were 
called as witnesses upon the trial in the Supreme Court of Bombay, 
as well as by other witnesses, that the first provocation was given 
by Mr. Irwin ; that his language and manner was throughout much 
more violent and improper than Mr. Graham's. It appeared also, 
that at the conclusion of the altercation on the 5th, Mr. Irwin 
made use of the words “ You scoundrel,” addressed to Mr. Graham ; 
and that, as he left the room, he said to Mr. Graham, making 
the most violent gesticulations, “;You shall hear further of 
this.” It was also found that Mr. Irwin said he would have the 
Coronership taken from Mr. Graham, the appointment to this 
office being in the gift of the Government. Mr. Irwin himself ad- 
mitted, upon his examination, that he was very much irritated ; 
that he was not in possession of himself; that he might have said 
many things which he did not recollect, from passion and irritation. 


On the next day, the 6th of December, Mr. Graham sent Captain 
Mallard, an officer in the Company’s Marine, and a most respectable 
individual, to Mr. Irwin. Captain Mallard told this gentleman 
that he called on,him as a friend of Mr. Graham’s, regarding an 
unpleasant expression which Mr. Irwin had used at the Petty Ses- 
sions, in the hearing of two gentlemen, the words “ You scoundrel.” 
Captain Mallard asked Mr. Irwin whether he had used that expres- 
sion or not. Mr. Irwin refused to answer him, on the plea, that he 
did not think Mr. Graham on the same footing with himself, nor 
had he ever met him in society. After some more conversation, 
Captain Mallard left Mr. Irwin, who adhered to his first resolution, 
that he would not answer Captain Mallard’s question. 

On the following day, December 7, Mr. Graham horse-whipped 
Mr. Irwin at the Racket Court, whilst he was playing billiards with 
Mr. Warden, member in Council. For this, Mr. Irwin indicted Mr. 
Graham. Mr. Warden was called with other witnesses to prove the 
assault. The Jury were with difficulty prevailed upon by the Chief 
Justice to find a verdict of guilty, and they accompanied the ver- 
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dict with a strong recommendation to the merciful consideration of 
the Court, on the ground that the provocation given by Mr. Irwin 
to Mr. Graham far exceeded the offence of the latter in inflicting 
personal chastisement on the individual who had so grossly insulted 
him. 

In consequence of the affair that had taken place at the Racket 
Court, Mr. Parry, a barrister, Mr. Le Messurier, another barrister, 
Mr. Warden, member in Council, and the principal, Mr. Irwin, had 
a meeting at Mr. Parry’s house the day after the assault ; at which 
it was agreed between them, that Mr. frwin should draw up a state- 
ment of his conduct, and the reasons of it, and that all the members 
who were of their party should be summoned as to a meeting of the 
Racket Court for the next day ; when Mr. Warden should move 
that Mr. Irwin was quite correct in what he had done. This was 
accordingly put in train ; the summons to attend the meeting was 
issued, not to a/7 the members of the Racket Court, but to their 
own friends merely. This trick, however, which was had recourse 
to for the purpose of white-washing Mr. Irwin, did not succeed ; 
both the manceuvre and the intended meeting got wind ; and when 
Mr. Irwin and his partisans reached the Racket Court, they found 
a party as strong as themselves in possession of the ground. Bad, 
however, as their cause was, with a member of Council for their 
leader, they pushed on. Mr. Warden commenced the proceedings 
by reading Mr. Irwin’s statement, in which the events, as they 
afterwards appeared in evidence, were much misrepresented ; and 
Mr. Irwin rested his defence upon the ground that Mr. Graham was 
not a gentleman ; that he had never met him in society; that he 
ouly knew him as an attorney’s clerk coming to his office with pro- 
fessional papers ; that he would not have taken the liberty even to 
sit down in his presence without his permission on such an oceasion ; 
and that Captain Mallard had stated to him that he was a stranger 
to them both. 

Mr. Warden followed up this measure by reading a paper which 
he himself had written, and which was afterwards produced in 
Court, and proved to be in his own hand-writing, in which the 
same language, with respect to Mr. Graham, was repeated, and in 
which Mr. Warden added, that these motives appeared to him to 
constitute sufficient reason for Mr. Irwin's refusing to afford the 
satisfaction demanded of him; whilst the ground on which Mr. 
Irwin declined to name his friend, after having explained his reason 
for refusing all explanation, was strengthened by the remark with 
which that demand was prefaced by Captain Mallard, namely, that 
he did not know any thing against Mr. Graham’s claim to the cha- 
racter of a gentleman; that he had interfered at his request to 
endeavour to settle the affair, and was sorry that he was not likely 
to succeed ; that he was a stranger to them both. 


Captain Mallard, however, when examined in Court, expressly 
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and positively denied having used those words; on the contrary, he 
stated, that he had told Mr. Irwin that he had known Mr. Graham 
for a number of years, and that he had never known anything against 
his character as a gentleman. 


Mr. Warden and all the witnesses allowed, both at the Racket 
Ground and in the Supreme Court, that Mr. Graham was a gentle- 
man, and a person of very respectable character; and that the only 
reason of his not having mixed in society, was, his own wish to 
live a retired life. Mr. Warden himself also stated in Court, that 
he had told Mr. Irwin the day before the meeting at the Racket 
Court, that he thought he, Mr. Irwin, was mistaken as to the cha- 
racter of Mr. Graham ; and yet, Arrer such an admission to Mr. 
Irwin, Mr. Warden reads to the Racket Court these two papers, 
one of them in his own hand-writing, in which it was stated that 
Mr. Graham was not a gentleman ! 


At the Racket Court, however, Mr. Warden’s motion for ap- 
proving Mr. Irwin’s conduct, was negatived, and there was even 
some discussion as to the propriety of ejecting Mr. Irwin from the 
Society ; but it was at last agreed, that they should call another 
meeting of all the members in a few days’ time. ‘This meeting 
was accordingly summoned and met; when the papers were again 
read. It should be especially remarked, that no notice had 
been given to Mr. Graham of these intended meetings, in either 
case ; though the papers intended to be read, and the discussions 
which ensued, affected his character most materially. The dis- 
cussion indeed entirely rested on the question, whether Mr. Graham 
was a gentleman or not? On this last occasion Mr. Norton was 
also present, and a great deal of abuse was heaped upon Mr. Gra- 
ham, both by him and by Mr. Warden. Amongst other things it 
was said, that Mr. Graham could not be a gentleman, and that a 
barrister could not go out with him, for these reasons ; namely, 
that an attorney’s clerk was lower than a barrister’s clerk: and 
that since a barrister could not go out with his own clerk, he could 
not go out with that of an attorney! ‘This reasoning was first 
used by Mr. Norton, and taken up and repeated by Mr. Warden. 
Mr. Graham having heard of this meeting, had sent by a friend, to the 
Racket Court, a counter-statement, which was read, and for which 
Mr. Graham, as the author, was indicted, as for a libel. This 
statement alleged that he, Mr. Graham, had himself taught Mr. 
Irwin, when first he arrived in India, to draw a bill in equity ; that 
when Mr. Irwin first landed in Bombay he did not know what a 
bill in equity meant; and that he, Mr. Irwin, had attempted to 
degrade Mr. Graham from his rank as a gentlemen, in order to 
cover his own cowardice. 

The trial for this libel, formed a curious exhibition. In the 
course of it, the Company’s Advoeate General, Mr. Norton, who 
conducted the prosecution for his brother barrister, Mr. Irwin 
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called himself as a witness for the prosecution; and gave an ac- 
count of what had passed at the Racket Court. Mr. Parry, who 
was also of counsel for Mr. Irwin, was named on the back of the in- 
dictment as a witness ; but he afterwards declined acting as counsel 
in the prosecution for the libel, though he acted as such on that for 
the assault ; and the name of Mr. Le Messurier, another barrister, 
also appeare”, in the depositions taken before the magistrate, as a 
witness for the prosecution. 


In this case also, as in the former, the jury were with difficulty 
prevailed upon to give a verdict of guilty, and accompanied their 
verdict with a recommendation to the merciful consideration of the 
Court, upon the same ground as before, that the offence on the 
part of the prosecutor, Mr. Irwin, was much more grievous than 
that of the defendant, Mr. Graham. 


The Court fined the defendant for each offence one hundred 
rupees ; and thus ended this memorable contest, in which certainly 
the barristers appear to no great advantage, but in which Mr. 
Warden, the Member of Council and the second individual in point 
of rank and power in the Government, is exhibited in a light which 
we think ought to open the eyes of the Directors at home as to 
whether his further continuance in office at that Presidency, is likely 
to add much to his dignity or their own. 


HostTILirigs BETWEEN Persia AND Russia. 


The following paragraphs from the ‘ Globe,’ convey information 
which may be considered of importance by some, and therefore 
worth recording. It may end in nothing, as such irruptions often 
do ; or it may be only the first of a series of acts by which the Rus- 
sians may make their advances to our Eastern confines, under such 
pretences as time and events may suggest. We shall watch their 
progress and report it faithfully. 


‘ The ‘ Glasgow Courier’ contains the following leading paragraph : 

‘* Through a private and most respectable source of information in the 
Persian capital, we learn that the Persians have actually resolved to embark 
in a war against Russia, and that the Prince of Persia had left the capital, 
with a large military force, to proceed to the Russian frontier. The Russian 
force in that quarter amounts to upwards of 80,000 men, under the command 
of one of the bravest and best of her generals (Yermaloff ), a force, we con- 
ceive, sufficient to sweep the Tigris and the Araxes of any force which may 
venture to attack or to oppose them, and to plant, in a few months, the Rus- 
sian standards in Teheran.”’ 

* We have ourselves stated the belief that prevails in India, among the per- 
sons best acquainted with the affairs of Persia, that the hostility of the Persian 
Court towards the Russians would lead to this result. The folly of such an 
enterprise does not deprive the positive testimony of those who have had the 
means of observing the proceedings ofthe Persian Court, of its title to credit. 
Englishmen in the East see as clearly the absurdity of which Persia would be 
guilty, in provoking Russia, as Englishmen in London, and they must feel 
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even a stronger reluctance to believe that this provocation will be offered— 
but yet the facts they have witnessed have forced this belief upon them. 


* Eastern Cabinets are frequently rendered rash by the excess of their suspi- 
cions—suspicions arising from their ignorance of the policy and mode of think- 
ing of other nations. The force collected by Russia to repress the Caucasian 
tribes may have excited the jealousy of Persia: but we can only at present 
express a confident belief that Persia has voluntarily commenced hostilities. 
The cause of this strange step time will explain. 

‘ The intelligence which we gave from the ‘ Petersburgh Journal,’ of an irrup- 
tion by the Persians into the Russian territory, derives importance from the , 
confirmation which has reached us from other quarters. Not only have reports 
been circulated at Constantinople of the actual commencement of war, but the 
accounts received by way of India of the temper prevailing towards Russia in 
Persia are said to render such an event probable. Though the Persian Court 
has long been alarmed at the power of its northern neighbour, and has seemed 
to be aware of the danger to which such a neighhour exposed it, it has fos- 
tered a feeling of hostility much more likely to hasten the danger than to avert 
it. Whether i: has actually encouraged the inroads made into Russia, cannot 
of course yet be known ; but there is great reason to fear that it will not give 
the satisfaction which General Yermaloff is directed peremptority to demand. 
This conduct towards such a power as Russia may be inconceivable to those 
who have not observed the caprices and follies of Eastern courts. Many a 
little sovereign in India, quite as unequal to a contest with the British power 
as Persia is to one with Russia, has provoked his destruction merely because 
he has feared that at some time or other we should destroy him. As General 
Yermaloff was directed, (and that, too, before the particulars of the irruption 
were known at St. Petersburgh,) to demand the deposition and punishment 
within five days of the chief who violated the Russian frontiers, and in the 
event of a refusal or delay, immediately to advance and commence offensive 
operations, the issue must soon be ascertained. 

‘If hoscilities should commence in that quarter, we shall have (no doubt) 
great, and perhaps exaggerated alarms, as to the security of our Indian posses- 
sions. If Persia be overrun, nothing will be interposed between the Russians 
and British India but a barbarous tribe or two, who may be not unwilling to 
open the way into our dominions, and who at any rate conld not prevent it 
from being opened. On this score we should not, however, feel great appre- 
hensions. .The conditiou of Russia must be much changed before it could at- 
tempt to invade India with any prospect of success. The expedition of Bona- 
parte into Russia is a warning to those who undertake to fight against nature 
and space, 

‘The English power has taken root in India gradually ; it has availed itself 
ofthe strength of the natives and the wealth of the soil. ‘The Russians would 
have to contend against a more numerous people, supported and conducted by 
a more civilized one than themselves. Still, no doubt, a powerful neighbour 
is much less agreeab,e than a feeble one, and any war in which the existence 
of Persia is threatened, will call for and justify some precautions.’ 

The Persians who have made an incursion on the frontiers of Russia amount 
to 10,000 men. They have carried off women and children, and flocks, burn- 
ing several villages. The Emperor was much distressed at this news, and 
what increased his sorrow was, the assurance given him that English uniforms 
had been seen on the troops who had committed these ravages. 

The extracts given below, from Russian papers of the end of 
August, are curious, as showing an extentof commercial intercourse 
on the borders of that country and Persia, of which few persons in 
England seem to be aware : 

‘St. Petersburg, Aug. 17 (29), 1826. 

‘ Notwithstanding the importance of trade with Persia, it has been little 

understood up to this time in Europe. The merchants of Constantinople 
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know little of the market. The English is the only nation which trades 
direct with Persia, by the port of Bushire, in the gulf of Persia, where 
they sell their merchandise either for ready money, or barter it against silk ; 
and the English trade is very considerable. The festival called Nourouz, 
whichis celebrated at Tabriz, Teheran, and in all parts of Persia, at the end 
of February, is the most proper time for the sale of European merchaudise. The 
fair, which takes place at this time, continues a whole mouth. It is neces- 
sary toarrive at Sultaneea in the month of June, during the annual stay there 
of the shah. This is the only town in Persia where goods are sold for cash, 
because there is no barter trade; at Tabriz, on the contrary, the princi- 
pal transactions are by barter; nevertheless, European cloth of gold and 
silver, as also a small assortment of other goods, are bought for ready money. 
Persia receives from Constantinople manufactured silk, cloth of gold and 
silver, and other French manufactures, for the purchase of which 300 mer- 
chants of Tabriz make the journey annually ; the Prince Abbas Mirza ordi- 
narily devotes 20,000 tomans in this sort of speculation. ‘The distance from 
Tiflis to Tabriz is about 600 versts. This journey, which is made with the 
convoys of merchandise, in about twenty-two to thirty days, and which may 
be made on horseback in six to ten, is traversed by an infinity of rivulets, 
which must be forded, which occasions many difficulties at the time of the 
mountain thaw. At all times this road is free from danger, and provisions 
may be procured every where. The caravans consume ten days in going from 
Tabriz to Sultanieca, at which place a person on horseback may arrive in 
three. 

‘ At this present time the Armenians send, by the way of Tiflis and Ghilan, 
to the amount of 1,600,000 rubles of Russian merchandise, the chief of which are 
glass ware and crystals, coarse callicoes, refined sugar, nankeens, printed 
calicoes, common cloths, and such like. This trade from Astrakan is carried 


on by sea to Lenkoran, from whence the merchandise is forwarded to Tabriz 
by horses. At Tabriz there is an annual arrival by the way of Erzeroum of ten 


to twelve caravans, from Constantinople. According to the Persian Custom- 
house registers, Persia imports by this road to the amount of four hundred 
thousand tomans of English and French goods, and gives in return raw silk, 
Cachemere and Kerman shawls, tobacco, indigo, and pepper. Very little is 
brought from Smyrna, because the goods must be bought with ready money. 
Two or three hundred horses bring annually from Trebizond to Tabriz, glass- 
ware, pottery, porcelain, and ordinary cloths; frem Bushire are brought 
sugar, coffee, indigo, printed cottons, coverlids, and English cot*n goods to 
a considerable amount. The value of the imports at Teheran and Tabriz by this 
road, is reckoned at about a million of tomans. The shawls of Cachemere 
are also brought by the way of Bushire, because the road by land is dan- 
gerous. Lastly, by the way of Bagdad many English and French goods are 
brought, and by this road, at least tothe amount of 100,000 tomans, in goods 
are brought to Tabriz. 
TUMULT OF THE CHINESE oF Macao. 


The following curious statement is from a Portuguese paper, published at 
Macao, entitled Gazeta de Macao. Macao is a Portugue-e settlement, in 
the Bay of Canton, and it is the only establishment of foreigners permitted 
in the Celestial Empire : the Portuguese obtained this singular privilege as 
a reward for a signal service performed to the Chinese Government in destroy- 
ing pirates that infested their coasts. 

* Macao, Marcu 18.—There took place in this city, on the llth of 
February, a horrible assassination of a Chinese, perpetrated by a native of 
Timor, the slave of Major Joseph Caetano Favacho, as will be seen by the 
narrative and sentence which have been published. This was a very nice 
case, and one of the greatest difficulty in this country, as the Chinese autho- 
rities imperatively demanded satisfaction for it. The most illustrious gover- 
nor of the city, conjointly with the illustrious senate and the ouvidor, con- 
ducted it in the most prudent and cautious manner, in order to conciliate the 
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mandarins, without giving up the assassin to the power of their barbarous 
justice, as was ancienily the case; and having conformed in every thing to 
the royal ordinances, they amicably obtained the object which they aimed at. 
The assassin having beea sentenced to death by the junta of justice of this 
city, was destined for execution on the 13th of March. His execution 
accordingly took place, at eight o’clock in the morning of that day, on the 
exercise ground, in the presSeace of the mandarins and a multitude of Chinese 
spectators, who came to see him hung, and his hands and head cut off, conform- 
ably to his sentence. 

‘ At this moment, a Chinese prostrating himself at the foot of one of the 
principal mandarins, \egged leave humbly to speak, and declared, that the 
real murderer was not the person who had just been executed ; but Major 
Joseph Caetano Favacho himself; that therefore the Chinese were not satis- 
fied with the justice which the Christians had carried into effect, adding, 
that the Christians were not in the habit of doing justice. On this the man- 
darin, calling an officer of justice, ordered the complainant immediately to be 
scourged. 

‘On this a band, composed of robbers, to whom the Chinese gave the 
name of Lan-chais, advanced from the multitude which had assembled to 
see the execution, and taking advantage of the opportunity to exercise their 
trade, occasioned suc) tumult and confusion, and threw such a quantity of 
stones, that many persons were severely hurt, and among the rest two man- 
darins. The robbers, upon this, precipitately entered the city, threw stones 
at the houses of the Christians by which they passed, and breaking open the 
doors, robbed the house of Major Favacho and many other persons. They 
then passsed on to attack the senate house likewise, and knowing that the 
said Major was in the palace of the Governor (who was himself in the For- 
tiliza do Mout’, with the members of the illustrious senate and the ouvidor), 
they proceded to the said palace, and attempted to enter it by force, but were 
repelled. When it was seen from this fortress that great confusion had taken 
place in the city, a detachment of soldiers was sent thither, along with other 
persons, accompanied by a portion of negro slaves, who in a short time put 
them to flight. The robbers, however, spreading themselves through the 
bazaar, and an opportunity offering by the distance in which Terrafiro is 
situated, and by their having their boats on that beach, they ran thither and 
were enabled to commit robberies likewise in that place to a considerable 
extent. They were only driven away and forced to embark by a field-piece 
brought against them. Two other ‘eld pieces were placed in the square of 
the senate, ready to be used in case it was found necessary. 

‘ The mandarins passing through the city in the height of the tumult, and 
not being able to appease it, were stoned afresh, and retired to the New 
Pagoda, beyond the city, whence they were only enabled to escape when 
tranquillity was restored. It is true that the robbers, besides pillage, com- 
mitted destruction in the houses, but they did not do it with impunity, for 
those that came out to quell the mob performed their duty so well, that they 
wounded many of them, and some of them severely. The number.of Chinese 
who came to see the execution might be within a few of 3000, of whom a 
considerable portion were engaged in the riot. 

‘ This was the first time that we had observed a formal rising of the 
Chinese against their own authorities. Not even respect for the presence of 
Quan Chew Fu, Governor of Canton, who was delegate of the Viceroy, and 
was present to witness the execution, could not restrain them, although he 
was accompanied by other mandarins, who were likewise maltreated, one of 
them, who was on horseback, being dismounted. 

* On the 14th (next day) the Lan-chais returned to the bazaar, and endea- 
voured to prevent the sale of commodities to the Christians. They were, 
however, by the precautions taken, forced to fly, and tranquillity appears to 
be re-established. The best understanding and harmony exist between our 
authorities and those of the Chinese, from whom we haye demanded a signal 
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satisfaction for the insults which were offered us on that day, and which they 
permitted. 

** We shall publish the official correspondence which has taken place be- 
tween the procureur of the city and the mandarins, as soon as we obtain a 
copy of it.’ 

SINGAPORE. 

A very large junk arrived here from the province of Quangtong on the 18th 
of Feb. 1825. On the day of her arrival a very unusual bustle was created amongst 
the small ferry boats and other craft belonging to the port, who were all em- 
ployed landing the passengers. These, to the number of 870, were set on 
shore on whatever part of the sea beach the heavy laden boats could fetch, 
and presented in this first stage of emigration a most dismal spectacle. Few 
of them had anything besides the clothes on their back, and many of them 
scarcely sufficient clothing to cover them. <A day or two after their arrival, 
about 300 of them embarked for Rhio, and 100 more have distributed them- 
selves amongst the neighbouring settlements. The cargo of this junk, although 
bulky, is not of a valuable description ; tiles, for flooring and roofing, consti- 
tutea portion of her lading. The value of the whole cargo is estimated at 
about 21,000 dollars. 

On the next morning another large junk arrived from Quangtong. She an- 
chored along way out and was soon surrounded with boats of every size and de- 
scription, in which the passengers, to the number of 1050 persons, disembarked. 
Notwithstanding the great increase in the number of emigrants to these coun- 
tries from China, the amount of passage money is still extremely moderate. 
Each emigrant pays only six Spanish dollars, for which sum he receives food 
during the passage. ‘The smallness of this charge enables the greater number 
to pay in advance, by which means they are at liberty to go into what ser- 
vice they choose immediately on their arrival. 


THe PHILLIPINES. 


We hear from Manilla that the Government there has prohibited the ex- 
portation of rice. No cause is assigned for this measure, which was the more 
unexpected, as the crop is said to be an unusually abundant one. We shall 
be glad, for many reasons, to learn that this proves to be only a temporary 
measure ; we Shall be glad of it upon general principles, because we are con- 
vinced that the greater the demand which exists for any article, especially for 
articles of food, the greater will be the supply ; whilst with the fertile soil 
of Luconia, and its contiguity to Cochin China and other rice countries, appre- 
hensions of continued searcity need never be entertained. We have also the ex- 
perience of this place (Singapore) to bear us out in the opinion, that wherever 
the unshackled importation and exportation of articles of primary necessity is 
permitted, the prices of them will generally be upon a level with the lowest 
of the markets from whence the chief supplies are drawn. 


We shall be glad of it upon narrower grounds, because as there appears to 
be a market in China for all the rice which Luconia can supply, and as the in 
tereourse between Singapore and Manilla seemsjto be increasing, we shall be 
pleased with whatever extends the exchangeable commodities, and conse- 
quently the resources and prosperity of so fine a country. 


An order has been issued to the alkaldees or chief magistrates in the 
several provinces to send all the Chinese residing within their districts to the 
capital, and it is reported that an effort is making to procure their expulsion 
from the country. The enlarged views of the new Governor will, however, 
it is to be hoped, prevent a measure so ruinous, as this would prove to the 
country, being forced upon him by the clamours of ignorant and interested 
people. Should it, however, be carried into effect (as we hope it will not) 
we should probably have no reason to regret it here, as it is expected that in 
this event, many of the richest China-men in Manilla, will transplant them- 
selves to Singapore, where the value of this intelligent and industrious race 
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is too well known not to obtain for them every encouragement to settle, 
more especially when, in addition to their peaceable and enterprising 
habits, they bring wealth along with them to give a fresh stimulus to our 
prosperity. 

Since writing the above we have learned that some exportations of rice 
have been made to China, and that the Governor reserves to himself the 
power of permitting it to be exported when the price does not exceed 12 reals 
per coyan. 


Care or Goop Hope. 


Our present Number contains such ample communications re- 
specting the Cape of Good Hope, including extracts from its latest 
papers, in two separate articles devoted to this subject, that we 
have left ourselves only the following to offer under the head of 
News from that quarter—the; first from the ‘ South African Com- 
mercial Advertiser’ of the 7th of June, and the seeond from a 
private letter of three days subsequent date. 


Tue wate GALE AT THE CAPE, 


‘The gale which blew so violently from the north-west on the two days 
preceding the publication of our last, (June 7th,) but which, up to that time, 
had fortunately been productive of no injury to the shipping in the bay, 
continued to rage with increased vigor until about five o’clock on Wednesday 
last, when the wind shifted to the southward, accompanied by a dense and 
heavy rain, and all fears of further mischief subsided. 


‘ During the whole of Wednesday—such was the tremendous increase of 
sea which rolled into the bay—not a vessel was considered to be in safety. 
The Colwmbine and the Success were in the most imminent danger—and the 
latter, but for being timely supplied by Mr. Sinclair with an anchor and cable, 
must inevitably have gone ashore. The Olive Branch also, at one period, 
was momentarily expected to part from her cables. In the course of the 
day, the cutter William, the schooner Duke of Gloucester, and the brig 
Nautilus, (bound to the Mauritius with horses, &c., went on shore ;—the 
two former have sustained but trifling injury, and the latter, it is estimated, 
may be got off, and rendered sea-worthy at a moderate expense. It was 
gratifying to observe, that notwithstanding the torrents of rain which con- 
tinued to fall during the whole of the evening, the utmost anxiety was mani- 
fested by the inhabitants, many of whom remained on the jetty, and near 
the wrecked vessel, ready to offer any assistance which might be required.’ 


Extract of a Letter, dated Cape Town, June 10. 


‘ This Colony appears to be fast approaching its lowest possible ebb, for 
no greater distress can well be imagined than has prevailed here among all 
classes during the last twelve months. The chief causes appear to be the al- 
teration in the currency, and the sudden withdrawing the circulating medium, 
replacing it in specie scarcely one-third the amount retired ; of which one- 
third, three-fourths at least, have already been sent out of the Colony, owing 
to the premium of three per cent. which is demanded by the Commissariat for 
bills on the London Treasury. Add to this the stagnation of our wine-trade, 
owing to the condemnation of our staple commodity by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. These accumulated evils seem to have entirely broken us down. 
Men possessing. property worth from 500,000 to 1,000,000 rix-dollars, cannot 
now raise five thousand. Slaves (not having it in their power to move off tlie 
estates of their masters) are idling about the vineyards, while the proprietors, 
for want of capital, are unable to turn their attention to any thing else. ‘The 
farmers are in great distress from the failure of the last harvest, having, in 
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very few instances, reaped enough to supply them with seed-cora for the next 
season, which distress was heightened by the late most impolitic restrictions 
upon the importation of corn into the Colony. The merchants are checking 
their imports, from the great decrease of consumption, and the revenue of the 
Custom-house is consequently falling off. To find remedies for these grie- 
vances ought to ke the employment of the Commissioners of Inquiry. They 
have been at work already for three years, yet so interminable do their labours 
appear, that it may be doubted whether they will be finished in three years 
more. As yet the only benefits which have resulted from their labours are 
an increase to our burdens of nearly 9,000, a year (120,000 rix-dollars.) 


‘It cannot be denied, that their task has been Herculean. One of our 
heaviest burdens is a salary of 600/. a year, and a house to live in, to a gen- 
tleman, merely for keeping a grammar-schoo], the price of admission to which 
is 100/, a year each pupil! With one stroke of a pen the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer annihilaies our wine-trade, and with another stroke of the pen, at 
the same time, Lord Bathurst burdens this insolvent Colony with a grammar- 
master at 600/. a year, when a classical school already existed, which was con- 
ducted in an effectual manner, and entirely on the rey onsibility of the masters ! 
Surely this is a fit subject for inquiry ; 600/. a year in this Colony is felt more 
severely than 6,000/. at home. 

* We have also a superintendent of police, with 7002. a year, of no earthly 
use, This gentlemen has been an officer in the army, and is said to be a cousin 
ofthe Duchess of Cambridge. His imposing name, Baron Lorentz (a Hano- 
verian noble), is said to be alone worth 7001. a year. We know he is use- 
less here, for we already have an active man officiating ; and if any change be 
made, surely a legal man ouglit to be selected, and not a half-pay officer. 
Further, we have a clerk of the council, Mr. Dudley Perceval, a son of the 
late riime minisicr: this gentleman has 800/. a year for officiating once a week 
for two or three hours! This colony cannot aiford to pay such extravagant 
idlers ; and I will explain why they cannot. A short time ago, the *‘ Wine 
Committee’* applied to Government for part of the tax which is levied upon 
the wine farmer, to support the ‘‘ Library,’’ with a view to appropriate it to 
the improvement of wine, in the purchase of screws, presses, books, &c. ; but 
his honour replied, he did not, in the present impoverished state of the colonial 
revenue, feel himself at liberty to appropriate one farthing to that or any 
other purpose! I hope our affairs will be, by Parliament, probed to the 


bottom. 

‘Our silver money, owing to an absurd three per cent. premium being 
tacked on to the commissariat bills, is fast disappéaring ; besides, the com- 
missary isnot authorized to draw for sums under 1001.; the consequence is, 
that those who require remittances below that sum remit silver money, and 
this class is by no means small. In the first instance the amount sent was not 
sufficient ; it is truea merchant can procure bills to any amount for rix-dollars, 
upon the English treasury ; he cannot take his dollars to the Bank and get, 
say 50,000, changed for silver; and thus he is cut off from all trade with any 
place but England. If he wishes to send to Van Diemen’s Land, or to Rio 
Janeiro for a cargo of wheat (and our ports are now opened), he cannot do it ; 
he must send to England, because he cannot procure hard cash, and his pro- 
duce and his paper dollars are not marketable in any part of the world. Thus 
the Colony may be starved, or, at all events, put to very serious hardships, for 
want of flour, and so on, through the regular routine of commerce. ‘This 
grievance is worthy of the most serjous attention of Ministers. 

‘The Commissioners have lately taken a large house, and seem likely to re- 
main at least many months longer. 


‘ It would be great injustice not to bestow every praise on our Lieutenant- 
Governor ; as far as his limited power enables him, he labours for the good 


of the colony.’ 
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GeNERAL ORDER ISSUED BY Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL AFTER 
THE STORMING OF PAGAMMEW. 


GENERAL ORDER. 


Pagam-mew, Feb. 9, 1826. 

Providence has once more blessed with success the British arms in this 
country, and in the decisive defeat of the imposing force, posted under, and 
within, the walls of Pagam-mew, the Major-General recognises a fresh dis- 
play of the military virtues which have characterised the troops from the 
commencement of this war. Early on this day, the enemy departing from the 
cautious system of defence, behind field works and entrenchments, which 
forms their usual device of war, and relying on their numerical superiority, 
and.~ singular advantages of ground, ventured on a succession of bold 
maneeuvres, on the flanks and fronts of the British columns. This false con- 
fidence has been rebuked by a reverse, severe, signal, and disastrous. Their 
troops, at either arm, were repelled at every point, and their masses driven, 
in confusion, within their city. The storm of Pagam-mew which followed, 
exhibited the same features of intrepidity and self-devotion. The frequency 
of these acts of spirited soldiership on the part of his troops, renders it diffi- 
cult for the Major-General to vary the terms of his praise, but he offers to 
every officer aud soldier engaged this day, the tribute of his thanks, at once, 
with the affection of a Commander, and the cordiality of a comrade. 


General Orders by Commander-in-Chief. 

Head-Quarters, Bhurtpore, Sunday, Jan. 19, 1825.—The Right Hon. the 
Commander-in-chief congratulates the army under his personal command on 
the brilliant achievements that have crowned its services in the assault and 
capture of the fortress of Bhurtpore. 

The highly creditable manner in which the previous operations connected 
with the siege were carried on, the cheerful endurance of fatigue, hard labour, 
and the vigilance displayed on all occasions by every arm of the service, were 
duly appreciated by his Lordship, and gave earnest of that devoted gallantry 
and ardor which were shown yesterday in the assault of the enemy’s fortified 
towns, the total rout of his force with immense slaughter, the evacuation of 
the strong citadel which immediately followed, and finally, the capture of 
the usurper and his family, with most of his chiefs, form the most complete 
series of successful events that the most ardent expectation could have con- 
templated, and shed lustre over the brilliant performances of the day, without 
leaving a wish connected with the glory and reputation of the army un- 
satisfied. 

Lord Combermere, guided by the usage of the service, now proceeds to 
the pleasing duty of particularizing those officers by name whose situations 
in command gave them opportunities of more particularly distinguishing 
themselves ; but his Lordship desires to assure the army in general, that in 
thus complying with an established rule, he feels and acknowledges the diffi- 
culty he has in rendering justice to the merits and claims of a vast many, 
indeed of the whole of those immediately engaged, wherein all performed 
their duty so entirely to his satisfaction. 

To Major-Generals Reynell and Nicolis belong (independent of their 
indefatigable exertions during the previous operations of the siege) the pecu- 
liar merit of forming and conducting the storming columns of their respective 
divisions, and by their animating example carrying the enemy’s works with 
rapidity and energy, that will long be remembered by all who witnessed the 
conduct of the troops when mounting the assault. The arrangements which 
fell to the share of Brigadier-General Sleigh, C. B., commanding the cavalry, 
not only during the assault, but from the commencement of the investment 
of Bhurtpore, are to be appreciated by the fact that none of the enemy 
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escaped from the fort, but on the conditions of surrender ; and that the eap- 
iure of the usurper, Dorijun Saul, with his family, and almost every person 
of rank or authority under him, has been effected through the vigilance and 
gallantry of the several corps employed under his command. 

The services of the Ist and 8th corps of irregular horse, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Colonel Skinner, assisted by Major Frazer, throughout the 
siege, have frequently elicited the highest admiration and applause: nothing 
could exceed the devotion and bravery of this valuable class of soldiers ; 
and Lieut.-Colonel Skinner, and Major Frazer, fully merit this acknowledg- 
ment of his Lordship’s unqualified approbation of their conduct aad that of 
their men. 

To Brigadier MacLeod, C.B., in the general command of the artillery, and 
Brigadiers Hetzler and Brown, commanding the siege and field artillery re- 
spectively, the Commander-in-Chief feels greatly mdebted for their highly 
creditable exertions, as also to the whole of ihe officers and men of the artil- 
lery, for the excellent display of scientific correctness in their batteries, as 
well as for their commendable endurance of fatigue which the nature of the 
service necessarily exposed them to. 

The science, the devotion and fortitude, evinced on all occasions by the 
officers and men of the engineer corps, it would be difficult to appreciate 
fully: many were the instances displayed by this body, that proved their 
worth, and excited general admiration. Brigadier Anburry, C. B., principal 
field engineer, and all the officers under him, are particularly entitled to the 
approbation and thanks of the Commander-in-Chief. 

To Brigadier-Generals Adams, C.B., MacCombe, and Edwards, and to 
Brigadiers Murray, C.B., Childers, Whitehead, Patten, C. B., and Fagan, 
the Commander-in-Chief offers his best thanks for their meritorious exertions, 
at the head of their respective brigades ; nor can his Lordship omit from the 
list of officers to whom his thanks are due, the names of Lieut.-Colonel A. 
Nation, John Delemein, F. Wilson, N.S. Pepper, W. C. Buddely and 
Bowyer, and of Majors Fuller, Everard, and Bishop, of his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, with that of Major George Hunter, as having been particularly brought 
to his Lordship’s notice for their conspicuous conduct in command of regi- 
ments engaged in the storm. 

His Excellency greatly laments the loss of officers and men on this im- 
portant occasion ; but it affords him some consolation to add, that notwith- 
standing the vigorous and determined resistance every where evinced by the 
enemy, this loss has been confined within as, narrow limits as could be looked 
for, in the attainment of such a conquest. The wounded officers and men 
have his Excellency’s warmest sympathy for their sufferings, and anxious 
solicitude for their comfort and speedy recovery. Among this number his 
Excellency cannot refrain from introducing the name of Lieut.-Colonel 
Faithful, whose previous wound deprived the service of his valuable aid. 

The Commander-in Chief gives his warmest thanks to Lieut.-Celonel 
Watson, Adjutant-General of the army, and to Lieut.-Colonel Stephenson, 
Quarter-Master-General, for the indefatigable zeal and abilities which they 
have displayed in carrying on the important duties of their respective de- 
partments. To Major-General Sir Stamford Wittingham, Quarter-Masier- 
General, and Lieut.-Colonel MacGregor, acting Adjutant-General of the 
King’s troops, Lord Combermere has to return his best acknowledgments for 
their services. 

Lieu'.-Colonel the Hon. I. Finch, Military Secretary, and Captain Macan, 
Persian Interpreter, have merited the approbation and thanks of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, not only for their assiduity and good judgment in carrying 
on the business of their respective offices, but for their zealous assistance in 
the field. 

To Captain Dawkins, and the rest of his personal staff, Lord Combermere 
has to return his best acknowledgments, for their zeal and activity on all 
occasions. 





SUPPLEMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AFTER Our pages were closed for the press, the arrival of the 
Hamburgh ship Asia, in three months and ten days from Bombay, 
brought us papers and letters from that Presidency, to the 18th of 
June, two months later than the intelligence brought by the over- 
land despatch. Of these we have only been able to take a hasty 
glance ; in which we have gathered from them the subjoined parti- 
culars, of which we must content ourselves with a very brief notice 
‘jn this place, reserving the more ample details of such subjects as 
may appear to deserve further elucidation, for the ensuing month. 

A Bombay paper, of the 29th of April, having reiterated its 
announcement of the ratification of a treaty of peace with the Bur- 
mese, goes on to observe, that Sir Archibald Campbell, and the 
other Commissioners, had returned to Caleutta; and that, as there 
was no time to be lost in withdrawing our troops from the enemy’s 
country, six European regiments had already embarked at Ran- 
goon for India. According to this Bombay politician, the twenty- 
five lacs of rupees which were paid as the first instalment of one 
hundred lacs by the Burmese government, were likely to be the 
only portion the Honourable Company would ever receive, to 
defray the enormous expenses of the war. Still he considers the 
termination as honourable upon the whole, because our armies pene- 
trated the enemy’s country, defeated his forces, and dictated a 
treaty of peace in the neighbourhood of his capital. But,says he, 
‘‘ there are persons who look for something more solid than honour, 
and inquire what real advantages we have derived from our Bur- 
mese campaign. ‘To these persons no satisfactory answer can be 
given. The territory we have acquired is not thought to be very 
valuable, either as promising an increase of surplus revenue, or as 
opening new channels of commercial enterprize. One thing must 
be obvious, however, to every one, that independent of their value, 
“ their possession places us in new and complicated relations with 
states formerly at a distance from us, and regarding which, we are 
still in a degree ignorant: and how far the adoption of a position, 
which multiplies to a great extent the points of collision on our 
frontier, is founded on sound policy, may be a subject of dispute. 
But, whatever opinion may prevail on the policy of the war, there 
never was a service more unpopular in an army, than the late cam- 
paigns in the Burmese territories.” 

A Bombay paper, of the 25th of April, says, “ We have received 
a letter from Kattywar; which mentions that a native had been 
seized there, who, it would appear from the papers found upon him, 
had been sent from Hindoostan in December last, to enlist men 
and excite disturbances in the provinces. Among his papers was 
a commission from the Ex-Rajah of Nagpore, appointing him to 
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enlist men, and fixing his pay, as Captain Comerdon, at a hundred 
and fifty one rupees, and that of his ddjutaun, at ninety rupees per 
mensem, and specifying a great number of other items. The native 
is said to have come into the country with two others, both of 
whom made their escape, and cannot be traced. They visited the dif- 
ferent temples in Kattywar, and professed to have come ona pilgrim- 
age, but it is now known that they had had conference with the 
principal chiefs, and had been introduced by a Gossein, who stated 
that he ‘ had been desired by one of his tribe at Oudepoor, to ad- 
vance them any cash they might require.’ The credit of the Native 
who had been seized is, however, reported to have fallen with the 
fall of Bhurtpoor, and it is said, that in addition to his commission 
from the Ex-Rajah of Nagpore, he had confessed that he had 
received instructions from Runjeet Singh, but of what nature, our 
letter does not inform us.” 


The homeward bound ship Stanmore, Captain Francis Farqu- 
harson, bound for Madras and London, having left her moorings 
at Calcutta, early in April, after embarking a considerable number 
of passengers, anchored off the Cooley Bazar, where she perished 
by fire. About eight o’clock in the evening, while the passengers 
were promenading on the poop, and some sitting iu the euddy, a 
smoke, accompanied by a suffocating smell, was discovered issuing 
from one of the gun-deck stern cabins, which, upon being entered, 
was discovered to be ina blaze, a part of the furniture having 
caught fire through the carelessness of some maid servants, who, iu- 
stead of giving an alarm, were found fruitlessly exerting themselves 
to subdue the flames, which at this period had gained a height be- 
yond the power of any contro] whatever. ‘Too much praise cannot 
be bestowed on the exertions of Captain Farquharson and the 
other officers and crew of this ship, who, at the peril of their lives, 
made every exertion to preserve some portion of her very valuable 
cargo, but without effect. 

We learn from a Bengal paper that Mr. George Trebeck, the 
companion of the late Mr. Moorcroft in his perilous travels through 
barbarous and nnknown countries, has also fallen a martyr in the 
cause of Oriental Knowledge and Science. Mr. Trebeck survived 
his friend only a very short time, and died at Shah Murdon, on the 
12th of December last, at the early age of twenty-four. 

A Bombay paper, of April 22, says, the H. C. Brig Palinurus, 
from Cossier, anchored in the harbour on Thursday morning. The 
late Commander-in-chief, Sir Charles Colville, and the party that 
accompanied him, had proceeded before her departure, in high 
health and and spirits, on their route through Egypt. 

At Dereh Ismail, a place on the confines of Lahore, the son of 
Ahmed Khan, the Jaghirdar, has exercised so much oppression, 
that, after shutting up their shops, and desisting from all occupa- 
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tion for several days, the people rose in a body, and left the 
town. 


It appears, from the Calcutta papers, that another steam vessel, 
the Falcon, had anchored in the river Hooghly, having left Eng- 
land on the 12th of November. This, if her steam apparatus was 
really employed, is a more complete failure by far than the instance 
of the Enterprise. Some mystery appears to hang over the pur- 
poses of her voyage, and her ultimate destination; but it was re- 
ported that she was to sail again, in a day or two, for Batavia. 
We learn, from subsequent intelligence, that the Falcon had en- 
countered severe weather on her voyage; and that six of her small 
crew had been washed overboard. A Calcutta paper of the 2d of 
May states, that she was put up to auction in that city, and bought 
in at 170,000 rupees. 


Ata bachelor’s ball, which was given at Caleutta, Lord Am- 
herst, in returning thanks for his health being drank, took occasion 
to allude to the severe comments passed on his public character in 
England, and spoke with exultation and gratitude of the marked 
support which he had received on this trying occasién from the 
public of Calcutta. From the repeated and general comments in 
the Indian papers on the hardship and injustice of Lord Amherst’s 
recal, no doubt seems to be entertained by any one in that country 
of such recal having been actually made, though subsequently 
rescinded in consequence of the difficulty among the authorities at 
home in agreeing upon a successor. 


Colonel Mac Donald, the Honourable Company’s Envoy at the 
Court of Persia, landed at Bushire on the 12th of Aprillast. The 
Mehmandar had not arrived from Shiraz, and it was not expected 
that the embassy would proceed to its destination in less than a 
month. 

By Madras intelligence of the 11th of April, we learn that Dr. 
Hyne, who was appointed by that Government to accompany the 
late Bishop on his tour, died at Tanjore, where he had been under 
the necessity of remaining on account of illness, on the very day 
following the melancholy death of the Bishop. 


On Saturday, the 15th of May, a meeting was held in the Church 
at Bombay, for the purpose of considering the most appropriate 
mode of evincing their respect and esteem for the late Bishop of 
Calcutta. Mr. Elphinstone took the chair, and the resolutions 
were supported by the speeches of the principal individuals of the 
Society. The meeting was very fully attended, and the proceed- 
ings are recorded at great length; each speaker seemingly endea- 
vouring to surpass the preceding one in the force and fulness of 
his eulogiums on the character and qualifications of the deceased 
prelate. 

At the latter end of April a meeting of the clergy was held at the 
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Cathedral at Calcutta to consider of the arrangements to be adopted 
forjenabling the Society of Calcutta to express their sentiments on 
the loss of their late highly esteemed bishop. And early in May, a 
general meeting of the Society at Calcutta took place, when the 
Chief Justice, Sir Charles Grey, was called to the chair. Several 
speeches were made by distinguished individuals, and a monument 
was voted to his memory, to be erected by a general subscription, 
and to be placed in the cathedral of that city. Earlier in the same 
month, a meeting was held at Madras for a similar purpose; at 
which the Governor, Sir Thomas Munro, presided ; when a monu- 
ment to be erected by public subscription was voted to his memory. 


The weather in Bengal had been remarkable. Early in May, 
the hottest month perhaps in the whole year, there had been a 
storm of hail at Barrackpore ; the stones were of an unsually large 
size, and many windows had been broken by their fall. The Native 
population were suffering greatly from sickness, which was attri- 
buted to two causes,—first, the unusual state of the weather; and 
secondly, the difficulty of procuring good water (the sole beverage 
both of Hindoos and Mohammedans) the river Hooghly, a 
branch of “the Ganges which flows before Calcutta, being, from 
some cause not explained, extremely brackish ; though its waters in 
general are sweet, and form the great source of supply to the whole 
city. The European soldiery were also suffering greatly in the 
fort; but the general health of the upper classes of English resi- 
dents did not appear to be affected. 


The Bombay Courier of June 10th contains long extracts from 
the Calcutta papers of May 18th and 20th, on the subject of the 
Indian press. We learn from these discussions that an order of 
the Court of Directors had recently arrived in Bengal, forbidding 
any servant of the East India Company, civil or military, from being 
connected with any newspaper or magazine, either as editor, or 
sole, or joint proprietor. ‘This order is complained of as extremely 
harsh and unjust, because it goes to lessen the value ‘of the pro- 
perty of those who had embarked their money in such concerns, 
and who by this order are compelled to make a sudden sale ; which 
complaint comes with a bad grace from those who could see no 
harshness in an order which went to the total destruction of pro- 
perty so vested! Their notions of justice, which they incautiously 
disclose on the present occasion, are tainted by the same crooked 
selfishness as their respect for their honourable masters ; against 
whom they meditate the grossest deception in the midst of pro- 
fessions of esteem: observing, that, althongh this new regulation 
may prevent the Company’s servants from editing a newspaper, 
it cannot prevent their contributing to it, and thus effecting all the 
mischief which their connection with newspapers can possibly 
oceasion. 


We learn from the extract of a letter from Sultania in Persia, 
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dated July 28th, that, although Prince Menzikoff’s mission seemed 
to hold out a prospect of the continuance of peace and amity be- 
tween Russia and Persia, there is now every reason to expect the 
immediate commencement of hostilities. This change in the aspect 
of affairs is attributable, it is said, to the fickleness and weakness 
of Abbas Mirza, who has been wronght upon by injudicious per- 
sons, and persuaded that he would forfeit all claim to public re- 
spect, if he refused to succour the inhabitants of certain districts, 
who are professors of the Islam, from the tyranny of an infidel go- 
vernment. These districts, which have long been the cause of dis- 
sension between Persia and Russia, have now been for twelve years 
occupied by the latter power ; and it is by no means probable, that 
a Government so grasping, so blindly resolved on extending its ter- 
ritory, will relinquish any portion of it, which it has once occupied, 
and has a chance of retaining. Abbas Mirza, failing in his endea- 
vour to prevail on the Russians to evacuate the disputed place in an 
amicable manner, informed the Chargé d’Affaires of that nation, 
that he should forthwith proceed to the frontiers and expel them 
by force. -Though the Persians may perpetrate considerable mis- 
chief by a sudden irruption into the Russian territories, their success 
must necessarily be of short duration. Russia has, at this moment, 
forty thousand regular troops in Georgia, under the command of 
General Yermoloff, Governor of the Province, who is considered the 
best officer in the Russian service ; and her general resources are 
vastly greater than those of Persia. However, hostilities have ac- 
tually commenced ; a large Persian force has entered Russia, and 
begun the conflict. Undoubtedly, the severity of General Yermo- 
loff’s Government has been the cause of the discontent of the 
Mohammedan subjects of Russia, who are said to have suffered from 
her troops and officers the greatest indignities. ‘“ A speech,” says 
the letter, “ made by a Karabang officer, made great noise in the 
camp.” He addressed the King thus—“ Man, do you call yourself the 
King of the Mohammedans, and idly pass your time in the haram, 
when Musulmans are daily abused by infidels! I was obliged to 
look on while five Russian soldiers violated my wife in Karabang. 
—I spit at your beard !” 

A fire broke out at Bombay early in April, in that crowded 
part of the Native town immediately on the verge of the Es- 
planade, and in thv line of the Mazagon road, and was not got 
entirely under until the next morning. We understand that nearly 
200 houses, many of which were of considerable value, have been 
destroyed, and that the loss of property has been great, while up- 
wards of a thousand people must have been reduced to the utmost 
distress. 


A letter from Calcutta, dated the 21st of April, has the following 
remarkable paragraphs: 
* His Majesty's ship Alligator has arrived here with the first instalment of 
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treasure (being the fourth part of the sum agreed to be paid by the Burmese 
to the Indian Government as indemnification for the expenses of the late war, ) 
and I hear that, on being assayed at the Mint, it has proved so inferior, that 
the real value is barely one half of the sum named in the treaty, and, if we 
may judge from the breathless haste with which nearly all the European 
troops have been withdrawn from the Burmese territory, | much doubt if the 
remaining portion of the stipulated sum will ever be realized from these wily 
and faithless barbarians. 

‘“* Sir Archibald Campbell will return in a few days from hence to Rangoon, 
with the intention of remaining there until the next instalment becomes due, 
when, should any delay take place in its payment, I understand he is to signify 
the intention of the Indian Government to retain Rangoon in addition to the 
other places which have been already ceded to us by the late treaty.’’ 





CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 
Civit APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. C. Tucker, Magistrate of Sylhet; Mr. H. Millet Judge of Zillah 

Burdwan; Mr. C. R. Cartwright, Second Assistant to Resident at Hyderabad. 
MititaRy PRomorIoNS. 

Messrs. R. Cautley and G. Cautley admitted to Cay., and prom. to Cornet 
respectively ; Mr. M. T. Colyear admitted to Artil., and prom. to 2d Lieut. ; 
Mr. J. Hall admitted to Inf., and prom. to Ens. ; Messrs. 'T. P. Wynne and F. 
H. Brett admitted to Estab. as Assist. Surgs. 

FURLOUGKHS. 

To Europe.—Lieut. Lovelace, H. M.’s 16th Lancers, for purpose of retiring 
on half-pay ; Capt. Mann, 30th Foot, on private affairs; Lieut. Robinson, 
4th Light Drag., for health; Capt. Cunyngham, 13th Light Drag., on private 
affairs ; Maj. Cash, Queen's Royals, for health; Lieut. Metge, 45th Foot, for 
health ; Lieut. Coote, 541h Foot, for do.: Lieut. M. Hughes, 44th N.L., for 
do.; Brev. Capt. 8S. Walker, 7th N. I. for do. ; Lieut. J. Burney, 13th N. L., 
for do. ; and Assist.-Surg. G. Simms, for do. 

To Bombay.—Assist.-Surg. G. M. Paterson, for six months, for health. 

To Isle of France.—Lieut. F. C. Elwall, 49th N. L., for eight months, for 
health. 

MADRAS. 
Civit. APPOINTMENT. 
Mr. Wm. Lavie, Register to Zillah Court at Combaconum. 
Mitirary AppPornTMeENTs. 

Lieut. J. Bissett, Ist N.. f., to be Surveyor Ist class, and Ens. R. S. M. 
Sprye, 9th N. I., Surveyor 2d class Quart.-Mast.-Gen.’s Department in Ava ; 
Lieut. T. H. Zouch, 42d N. I., toact as Adj. to 2d Bat. Pioneers, in absence 
of Lieut. Richardson ; Capt. W. T. Sneyd, 39th N. [., toact as Brig. Maj. to 
troops in Travancore, in absence of Capt. Cunningham; Capt. J. Malton, 
44th N. I., to act as Brig. Maj. at Shoolapoor, in absence of Lieut. and Brev. 
Capt. Hutchinson ; Lieut. J. Campbell, 41st N. L., to act as Assist. Adj. Gen, 
to Light Field Div. of Hyderabad Subsid. Force, in absence of Capt. Bradford ; 
Lieut. J. Hill, 24th N. L., to be temporary Sub-Assist. Com. Gen. ; Capt. G. 
Maxwell, 2d Europ. Regt., transferred to Invalid Estab. 

PROMOTIONS, 

42d N. I.—Sen. Capt. H. Ross to be Maj., Sen. Lieut. J. Thomas to be 

Capt., and Sen. Ens. H. Wakeman to be Lieut., v. Chauvel, ret. 
FURLOUGHS, 

To Europe.—Lieut. T.S. Warner, 18th N.1., for health; Lieut. R F. Mac- 
vitie, 49th N.I., for do.; Capt. W. Slade, 46th N. I., for do.; Surg. J. Jef- 
freys, for do. 

To Cape of Good Hope.—Capt. A. Gordon, Eur, Regt., for health ; Lieut. 
G. Hamond, 50th N. I., for do. 
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BOMBAY. 
Civit APPOINTMENTS, 

Hon. M. A. H. Harris, Register and Assist. to Criminal Judge of the Court 
of Adawlut in the Northern Concan.—Mr. W. Birdwood, Assist. Register to 
the Court of Adawlut of Broach ; Mr. R. Anderson, Assist. Regist. to the Court 
of Adawlut of Kaira.—Mr. G. F. Hughes, 3d Magistrate of Police in charge of 
Mahim Division.—Mr. P. Bacon, Assist. Register to the Court of Adawlut 
of Surat.—Mr. Gregor Grant, acting First Register and Sen. Assist. Criminal 
Judge at Surat.—Major J. A. Hodgson, Revenue Survey. Gen.of India, v. 
Blacker, dec. ; Capt. Jopp, of Engineer Corps, to be Dep. Survey. Gen., v. 
Lieut.-Col. Sutherland, proceeded to Europe ; Capt. A. Grafton to succeed 
Capt. Jopp, in charge of Decean survey.—Lieuts. G. & T. Candy, to assist 
Capt. Molesworth in compiling an English and Marhatta Dictionary.—Mr. 
J. Burnett, Assist. to Chief Sec. to Government.—Mr. F. Bourchier, Deputy 
Post-Master-General. 

Miuitary ApPoINnTMENTS. 

Lt.-Gen. Sir T. Bradford, is appointed Commander in Chief of the Hon. 
Company’s Forces at Bombay ; Lt.-Col. H. W. Scott, H. M. 6th Regt., to 
command the Bombay Division of the Army ; Lt.-Col. Com. Hessman, Artil- 
lery, to command Surat Division of Army ; Lt.-Col. Kennedy, C. B. to re- 
turn to command Baroda Subsid. force; Lt.-Col. J. A. Wilson, to command 
Maras Field Force ; Lt.-Col. J. F. Dyson to com. troops in Cutch ; Lt.-Col. 
T. H. Pierce, to command Artillery, with a seat at Military Board; Lt.-Col. 
Hardy, to act as Commissary of Stores ; Capt. F. P. Lester, to be Sen. Dep. 
Commissary, v. Campbell, prom. ; Capt. M. Law, confirned as 2d Dep. Com- 
missary ; Lt.-Col. N. C. Maw, to com. in District of Candeish; Lt.-Col. D. 
Campbell, to command Brigade of Infantry at Naggermondhy ; Lt.-Col. H, 
Rainey, Royal African Corps, to be Military Sec. to Commander-in-Chief.— 
Lieut. 'T. Donnelly, Ist Grenadier Regt. to com. Escort of Political Agent in 
Mahee Caunta; Lieut. E. Neville, 2d Grenadier Regt., to act as extra Assist. 
in Guzerat Revenue Survey Depart., in absence of Capt. Newport, (sick) ; 
Lt.-Col. H. Rainey, Royal Afr. Corps, to be Mil. Sec. and Aid-de-Camp to 
the Commander-in-Chief ; Capt. T. P. Lester, to act as Commissary of 
Stores, till Lt.-Col. Hardy takes charge of that Dept.; Lt. and Adj. J. E. 
Parsons, llth N. 1., to act as Major of Brigade, until arrival of Lt. Crozier ; 
Lt. J. Swanson, 19th N. L., to act as Major of Brigade until arrival of Capt. 
Newton; Capt. Law, to act as Sen. Dep. Commis. of Stores, during Capt. 
Lester’s charge of Ordnance ; Licut. Stewart, to act as Assist. Surveyor of 
the Southern Concan; Lieut. Lang, 24 Extra Bat. to temp. charge of Public 
Buildings at Ahmednuggur; Capt. T. Gordon, 4th N. L, to be Aid-de-Camp 
t6 Maj.-Gen. S. Wilson; Lieut. J. Grant, of Artillery, to take charge of 
Quart.-Mast.-General’s Office; Lieut. C. C. Rebeneck, 18th N. L., to be act- 
ing Assist. Paymaster of Surat Division; Lieut. J. M. Short, 14th N. L., to 
act as Major of Brigade at Sattarah; Sub-Conductors J. Hannah and R. 
Elliott, to be Conductors of Ordnance ; Lieut. G. Yeadell, Artillery, to act 
as Hindoostanee Interpreter to H. M. 4th Dragoons; Ens. J. Holland, 16th 
N.I., to act as Mahratta Interpreter to the Regt.; Lieut. R. Phillips, 2d 
Europ. Regt., to act as Interp. of Hindoostanee and Mahratta; Lieut. C. J. 
Westley, 20th N. L., to act as Interp. in Hindoostanee and Quarter-Master, in 
absence of Lieut. Candy ; Lieut. A. Woodburn, 23d N. 1., to charge of Ex- 
ecutive Engineer Depart. ; Lieut. R. 1. Honner, to be Adjutant, v. Jameson, 
appointed Fort-Adjutant at Ahmednuggur; A. F. Wade, 18th N. I., to be 
Interp. in Hindoostanee, and Quart.-Master to Extra Bat., v. Powell, dec. ; 
Lieut. J. G. Thomson, 7th N. [., to be 24 Mahratta Interp.; Cadet H. L. 
Salmon and C. F. Harmer, to be Cornets of 2d Lt. Cav.; G. K. Erskine, 
Cornet of Ist Lt. Cav.; Cadets C. A. Hawkins, R. Hughes, C. H. Prother, 
G. H. Leariss, G. Fulljames, J. Harris, F. N. Vaillant, E. W. Cartwright, J. 
E. Frederick, and A. James, to be Ensigns. 

Marine AproinTMENT. 

Lieut. M. Houghton, to be Sec. to Marine Board, and act as Assistant to 

Superintendent of Marine and Marine Judge Advocate. 
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Artillery.—Lieut. JW. Morley, to be Capt. v. Auldjo, invalided. Cadet 
G. Hull, to be 2d Lieut. 

Ist Bombay Europ. Regt.—Lieut. R. J. Crozier to be Major of Brigade, v. 
Hughes, prom. 

4th N. I.—Capt. S. Hughes to be Major, Lieut. C. ‘Crawley to be Capt., 
and Ens. H. A. Laurence to be Lieut., in suc. to Gray, dec. Lieut. G. J. 
Jameson, to be Fort Adj. at Ahmednuggur, v. Crawley, prom. 

Present 5th N. 1.—\ieut W. V. Hewett, to be Capt., and Ens. H. Wood to 
be Lieut., in suc. to Gibbon, prom. 

Present 6th N. 1.—Eusign R. Farquhar to be Lieut., v. Farrell, prom. 
Lieut. J. R. Wodehouse to be Capt., v. Mathews, dec.. 

Late 9th N. I.—Lieut. C. J. F. Pottinger, to be Lieut., v. J. Worthy, prom. 

Present 10th N. I1.—Ens. W. S. Adams to be Lieut., v. Pauget, prom. 

12th N. I.—Capt. J. W. Graham to be Major, Lieut. A. T. Reid to be 
Capt., and Ens. G. Fisher to be Lieut., in suc. to Meall, prom. 

Present 13th N. I.—Lieut. G. W. Blachley to be Capt., and Ens. G. Con- 
stable to be Lieut., in suc. to Clark, dec. Lieut. H. G. Roberts to be Capt., 
and Ens. T. Dickson to be Lieut. in suc. to Stamper, prom. Lieut. A. W. 
Pringle to be Capt., v. Pottinger, prom. Lieut. E. W. Kennett to be Capt., 
and Ens. G. Tollemache to be Lieut., in suc. to Howe, prom. 

Present 16th N. 1.—Lieut. G. F. Penley to be Capt., v. Snodgrass prom. 

23d N. 1.—Lieut. (Brev.-Capt.) J. Rankin to be Capt., and Ens. M. 
Giberne to be Lieut. in suc. to Agilbo, dec. Ens. G. S$. Brown to be Lieut., 
v. Whittaker, dec. Sen. Major W. Meallto be Lieut.-Col., v. Midford, dec. 

Lieut. J. L. Mathews (dec.) to be Capt. on the new estab. Ens. 1. D. 
Fallon to be Lieut., v. Thompson, dec. Cornet W. Trevelyan to be Lieut., 
v. Torein, dec. 

REMOVALS AND PosTINGs. 

Capt. A. A. Auldjo, of 2d Bat. Artil., to Invalid Estab. 

From the 5th to the 6th N. Ll. Capts. J. W. Aitchison, Mackeever, and 
Mathews (dec.); Lieuts. Farrel, Woodhouse, Fawcett, Levery, Macan, Parry, 
Maunselle, and Carstairs. 

From the 6th to the 5th N. I. Capts. Adams and G. B. Aitchison ; Lieuts. 
Hewitt, Keys, Spencer, Carthew, Smee, Justice, Bayley. 

From the present 9th to the 10th N. I. Lieuts. R. T. Lancaster and G. B. 
Worton; Ens. W. S. Adams, E. Marsh, and G. Wilson. 

From the present 10thto the 9th N.I. Lieuts. J. Beek and R. J. Littlewood ; 
Ens. J. Hay (dec.), D. J. Powell (dec.), and J. B. Bellasis. 

From the present 13th to the M4th N. 1. Lieuts. W.H. Waterfield, G. P. 
Le Messurier, D.L. Victor, A. Troward, T. R. Wynter, C. S. Stuart, R. Hutt, 
A.R. Wilson, J. S. F. Rebenack, and D. W. Scobie; Ens. F. B. Tucker, ¥. 
Burrows, and R. Shortreed. 

From the present I4th to 13th N. I. Lieuts. R. L. Home (dec.), G. W. 
Blackley, H. G. Roberts, A. W. Pringle, E. W. Kennett, S. C. Spencer, 
G. W. Oakes, J. O. Short, and A. Bradford; Ens. H. Forbes, C. W. Wenn, G. 
Constable, and T. Dickson. 

From the present 16th to 15th N.I. Capts. F. M. Tredell, H. C. Holland, 
S. Tredell, and J. B. Goodiff. 

From the present 17th to 18th N. I. Lieuts. J. H. H. M. Luyken, B. King- 
ston, A. F. Bartlet, F. H. Billamore, A. F. Johnson, T. Probyn, H. Macan, 
T. B. Forster, W. Campbell, and C. J. F. Pottinger; Ens. D. Davidson and 
W. D. Cruikshank. 

From the present 18th to 17th N. I.—Lieuts. C. F. Pelly, E. E. M. Wil- 
loughby, H. M. Corsellis, C. C. Rebenack, J. S. Johnson, H. James, A. F. D. 
Fraser, R. H. H. Fawcett, (dismissed), and H. W. Pickford; Ens. R. Webb, 
G. G. Malet, (tr. to cav.), and G. Johnson. 

Capt. Falconer, Sub. Assist. Commiss. Gen. of the Presidency, and Lieut. 
Payne, Acting Sub, Assist. at Surat, allowed to exchange ; G. S. Brown, 
15th N. I., and J. Cheshyre, 16th N. L., allowed to exchange. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Late 3d. Reg. N. I. Capt. J. W. Aitchison, and Lieut. W. Maxwell (dec.) 
in suc. to Towsey ; Capt. H. Adams, v. Pierce, prom. ; Capt. P. Mackeever, 
vy. Fearon, prom. ; Capt. G. B. Aitchison, to take rank on the New Establish- 
ment; Lieut. C. D. Prescot, v. Paterson, dec.; Lieut. H. Hart, v. Conyng- 
ham, dec.; Lieut. H. M. Duncan, v. Maxwell, dec. ; Lieut. T. Ridout, v. 
Mackeever, prom.—Late 5th N. I. Lieut. C. B. Morton, v. Dawney, dec.— 
Present 5th N. I. Lieut. E. Brett, v. R. S. Gi»son.—Present 6th N. I. Capt. 
F. F. Farrell, v. Challon, dec.; Lieut. J. B. M. Gillandans, v. Woodhouse, 
prom.—Late Sth N. I. Lieut. B. Crespin, v. Anthony, invalided; Lieut. J. 
Mitchell, v. J. S. Tredell, prom.; Capt. F. M. Tredell, v. Collis, dec. ; 
Lieut. C. Hunter, v. Tredell, prom. ; Capt. H. C. Holland, to take rank on 
New Establishment.—Late 9th N. I. Lieut. J. Harvey, (dec.) v. J. Addison, 
invalided; Lieut. A. F. D. Frazer, v. T. D. Hughes, dec.; Lieut. T. B. 
Forster, v. G. Sangster, dec.; Lieut. R. H. H. Fawcett, (dismissed) v. J. 
T. Ellis, prom. ; Lieut. W. Campbell, v. T. B. Kinsey, dec. ; Lieut. H. W. 
Pickford, v. J. Harvey, dec.—Present 13th N. I. Lieut. H. Forbes, v. Bur- 
rowes, dec.; Capt. L. R. Howe, (dec.) and Lieut. C. W. Wenn, in suc. to 
Harvey. dec.—Present I4th N. 1.—Capt. W. H. Waterfield, and Lieut. N. B. 
Tucker, in suc. to Dunlop, dec.—Present 16th N. I. Lieut. C. A. Stewart, 
v. Penley, prom. 

FURLOUGHS., 

Lt. O. A.Woodhouse, 3d Lt. Cav. to, Europe for health; Lt.-Col. Hodgson, 
Artil., to Europe ; Lieut. T. R. Gordon, Lith N. 1. to sea for health ; Lieut, 
W. A. Crawford, Ist Lt. Cav., to Calcutta, on private affairs. Maj.-Gen. 
Sir L. Smith, K. G. commanding the Poonah division, is permitted to visit 
Bombay on ditto. 

MepicaL APPOINTMENTS. 

Assist.-Surg. J. Bryden, M. D., to be Surg. of Golundauze Batt. ; Assist.- 
Surg. L. M. Lennan, to be Gen. Hosp. Storekeeper, v. Brydon, prom. ; 
Messrs. A. Gibson, J. Doig, J. Don, M.D., J. A. Lawrence, J. Goss, J. 
Crawford, J. 8. Cameron, R. F. Riddell, and J. Cunningham, to be Assist.- 
Surgeons ; Mr. J. Wright, and Mr. S. Kelly, Assistants Apoth. and Steward, 
and Mr. R. Foulerton, admitted on Med. Estab. 


General Orders of the 11th March prohibit natives, not belonging to the 
army, from appearing in military garb. 

General Orders of the 28th of March have been issued for raising a batta- 
lion of Golundauze, to be embodied at the head-quarters of the artillery, 
with the necessary arrangements and appointments. Sen. Lieut.-Col. R. 
Whish to be Lieut.-Col. Commandant on the augmentation. 

By a regulation of the 13th of April, L000 rupees are allowed to masters 
of free-trading vessels for the passage of any dismissed officer. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 
(From the London Gazettes.) 

4th Light Dragoons.—Cornet R. Gumbleton, to be Lieut. by purch., v. 
Agnew; Edward Ellis, Gent., to be Cornet by purch., v. Upton, Cornet 
C. Villiers, to be Lieut. by purch., v. Parlby, prom. 

13th.—T. J. Parker, Gent., to be Cornet by purch., v. Brown, prom. ; 
Cornet T. Benson to be Lieut. by purch., v. Maitland; Lieut. and Quart.- 
Mast. R. Taggart, from the 53d Foot, to be Quart.-Mast., v. Minchin, who 
exchanges. 

16th.—Cornet E. B. Bere to be Lieut. by purch., v. Collins. 

Ist Regiment Foot.—H. A. Kerr, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Ford, 
prom. 

2d.—W. Cockell, from the 14th Foot, to be Capt. by purch., v. Mitchell, 
prom. ; Capt. W. Hunt to be Maj. by purch, v. Cash, prom.; Lieut. J. L. 
King, to be Capt, by purch., v. Hunt; Ens. N. J. Westley to be Lieut 
by purch., v. King, prom. 

3d.—Capt. W. I’. R. Smith, from the 12th Foot, to be Capt., v. Patton, 
who exchanges. 
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6th.—Lieut. C. Martin to be Capt. by pureh., v. Eden.; Ens. J. Crof- 

ton to be Lieut. by purch., v Martin; Walter Johnson, Gent., to be Ens. 
by purch., v. Crofton ; Capt. Osborne Barwell, from half-pay, to be Capt., 
v. Rogers, prom. 

1lth.— Ensign H. O’ Neill to be Lieut. by purch., v. England, 

13th.—Ens. W. Chambre, to be Lieut. by purch., y. Wingfield; W. 
Rawlins, Gent., to be Ers. by purch., v. Chambers, 

[4th.—Gen. Thomas Lord Lynedoch, G. C. B. fiom 58th Foot, to be Col., 
v. Gen. Sir H. Calvert, dec. 

16éh.—Ens. J. Lane, from half-pay Royal Vet. Batt., to be Ens.; v. 
Croker, prom. in the 91st Foot. 

1S8th.—Brev. Lieut.-Col. W. Riddall, from 99ih Foot, to be Maj., v. 
Goorequer, prom. 

3lst.—R. Norman, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Wetenhall, prom. 

33d.—Lieut. W. Payne, from 75th Foo}, to be Lieut., v. Elliot, prom. * 

3Sth.—Capt. C. Grant, from half-pay 6ih West-India Reg. to be Capt., 
v. Blackett, whose appointment has not taken place. 

40th.—Lieut. J. B. Oliver, from half-pay, to be Lieut., v. R. Olpherts, 
who exchanges, receiving the difference. 

4ist.—Capt. J. F. May, from 19th Foot, to be Capt., v. J. Corfield, who 
retires on half-pay 2d Ceylon Reg. 

44th.—G. G. B. Lowther, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Dallway, prom. 

45th.— Ens. F. Pigott, io be Lieut. by purch., v. Trevelgar, prom.; W. 
Elliot, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Pigott. 

46th.—Capt. M. Willock, from the Vet. Com. in Newfoundland, to be 
Capt., v. Chalmers, whose appointment has not taken place. 

4Sth.—Lieut. Robert Hughes, from half-pay 30th Foot, to be Lieut., v. 
King, who exchanges. 

49th.—Lieut. C. M. Burrows, ‘rom Royal African Col. Corps, to be Lieut., 
v. Eastwood, dec. ; Capt. W. ti. Ball, from half-pay, to be Capt., v. Dunne, 
prom. 

54th.—Lieut. J. Clarke to be Capt. by purch., v. Amand, prom.; date 
Aug. 26. 

59th.—Ens. G. N. Harwood to be Lieut. by purch., v. Arnol!, who retires ; 
date Aug. 29. Clarence Hare, gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Harwood ; date 
Aug. 24. 

69th.—Capt. C. Lowrie to be Major by purch., v. Leslie, prom.; date 
Aug. 29. Lieut. J. T. Evans from 60th Foo!, to be Lieut., v. C. L. Dixon, 
who retires on half-pay, rec. diff. ; date Sept. 7. 

s9th.—Lieut.-Col. J. M‘Caskill, from 86th foot, to be Lieut.-Col., v. Mallet, 
who exch. ; date Aug 31. W. Glover, gent, to be Ens. by purch., v. Gordon, 
prom. ; date Sept. 20. Lieut. J. Grover, from half-pay 12th Foot, to be 
Lieut., v. Molony, who exch. ; date Sept. 14. 

93d.—Lieut. J. Burgh to be Capt. by purch., v. R. Connop, prom. Ens. 
J. R. Johnson to be Lieut. by purch., v. Burgh. 4. Neilson, gent. to be Ens. 
by purch., v. Johnston ; each dated Sept. 19. 

97th.—Capt. J. G. M. Moseley, from half-pay, to be Capt. v. J. P. Maher, 
who exch ; date Aug. 10. Capt. A. H. Pattison to be Major, by purch., v. 
Wodehouse, prom. ; date Sept. 19. 

97th.—Capt. J B. Berkeley, from half-pay to be Capt., v. Mosely, whose 
appointment has not taken place; date Sept. 7. Capt. J. Twigg, from half- 
pay, to be Capt., v. Pattison ; date Sept. 19. 

Ceylon Regi.—Lieut. T. L. Fenwick, from Quar.-Mast., to be Lieut., re- 
paying diff. to half-pay fund; date Aug. 10. Serj.-Maj, J. Black, from Ist 
Foot, to be Quar.-Mast., v. Fenwick ; date Aug. 10. 

Allowed to dispose of their haif-pay.—Lieut. J. Goodwin, 59th Fooi ; 
Capt. J. M‘Crohan, 3d Foot ; Lieut. Napper, 54th Foot (all Aug. 15). 


His Majesty's 6th regiment embarked from Bombay for Cutch, the most 
healthy part of India, except, perhaps, Poonah, going away 400 strong; 
and, after six months only, reiurned with the loss of 123 men, without 
receiving a shot, or being exposed to any of the hardships of a campaign. 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN EUROPE. 

Marriages.—Aug. 3.—W. A. Campbell, Esq., of Upper Berkeley Street, 
Portman Square, to Mrs. Nugent, widow of the late Capt. G. Nugent, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company's service.—S. At Old Aberdeen, A. Thompson, Esq., 
manager of the Aberdeen Sea Insurance Company, to Bridget, eldest daughter 
of John Anderson, Esq., late of Calcutta.—22. At Longnor Chapel, in 
Shropshire, Lieut.-Col. W. Hull, Ist or Grenadier Bombay N. I., to Mildred, 
daughter of the Venerable Archdeacon Corbett, of Longnor Hall, county of 
Salop.—24. At Lee, Kent, Mr. R. M. Robson, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service, to Eliza Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. S. F. Letton, of Greenwich.— 
Sept. 20. At Ewell, Mr. J. Waghorn, of the India House, to Miss Slee, of 
Neuville, in Normandy.—2]. At St. Mary above Church, Septimus Chip- 
pendall, Esq., of the Madras Medical Establishment, to Charlotte Mary 
Dundos, eldest daughter of Jas. Ralph, E’sq., of David Street, Portman 
Squate.—Lately, at Tottenham, Robert Miles, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s Naval service, to Jane, youngest daughter of E. B. Corney, I’sq., of 
Old Broad Street.—At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. Nixon, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the late Mr. Andrews, 
of Sandford, Oxfordshire.—At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, William Lemon 
Dunlap, Esq., Surgeon Hon. E. 1. Company’s Military service, Bengal, to 
Mary Ann Milligan, eldest daughter of George Gwilt, Esq., of Southwark.— 
At Painswick, Robert Lowe, Esq., late of the Hon. E. 1. Company's service, 
to Charlotte Attwell Lake, daughter of W.C. Lake, Esq., of Castle Godwyn, 
Gloucestershire. 

Deaths.—June 29.—At Amsterdam, the lady of J. D. Heyning, Esq., for- 
merly of Chinsurah.—July 27. At Dight House, near Worcester, in his 65th 
year, Major-Gen. Simons, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, on’ the 
Madras establishment.—Aug. 11. At Ayr, Lieut.-Col. R. Cameron, late of 
the Hon. -E. I. Company’s service.—Lately, at the Palace, Lichfield, aged 
76, Sir Charles Oakley, Bart., formerly Governor of Madras. 


DEATH AT BOMBAY. 


On the morning of April 8, in the 60th year of his age, Hormarjee Bo- 
manjee, after an illness of above six weeks, which he bore with great re- 
signation. Engaged through life in extensive mercantile speculations to 
various parts of the world, and for upwards of thirty years intimately asso- 
ciated in trade with Messrs. Forbes and Co., he has been long known where- 
ever the commerce of Bombay has extended, as the most eminent native 
merchant of this place. With a dignified deportment and commanding figure, 
his manners were gentlemanly and prepossessing, and the impression which 
his external appearance made was well supported by a sound and quick judg- 
ment, and a mind stored with a great variety of information. His correct 
knowledge of the laws, institutions, and interests of the various classes of 
Natives, who appealed to him on all occasions likely to excite his enlarged 
and philanthropic mind to action, secured a willing assent to his decisions, 
and his zeal and ability to guide and support every plan that could contribute 
to the advantage and happiness of his fellow-subjects, gave unanimity and 
effect to their measures. As a husband, and a father, he was most kind and 
indulgent, and his more remote and dependent relations will feel severely 
the loss in him of their principal support. His death is deeply deplored by 
his surviving family, consisting of a widow, three sons, and two daughters ; 
and his memory will be long respected by a numerous circle of friends, both 
in India and Europe, particularly by those so long intimately connected with 
him in business. who placed the greatest confidence in his judgment and in- 
tegrity, and always held his character in the highest esteem. He was the 
youngest and last surviving brother of the late venerable builder, Jamsetjee 
Bomanjee, and of the celebrated merchant, Pestonjee Bomanjee, and head of 
the Wadia family ;—a family which, through the talents and enterprize of 
these its distinguished members, has contributed largely to the importance 
and prosperity of this settlement. He is succeeded in his station as head of 
the family, and of the Parsee Punchaut, by his nephew, Nowrojee Jamsetjee, 
the present respectable head builder in the naval yard.—Bombay Courier. 
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Date. 
1826. 
March 2 
March 4 
March6 
March7 
March8 
March9 
Mar. II 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 24 


Mar. 30 
April 5 
April 12 
April 12 
May 5 
May 5 
May 6 
May 7 
May 25 


May 26 
May 29 


June 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Off Rye 

Off Dover .. 
Offl.of Wight 
Off Falmouth 
Channel 

At Cowes .. 
Off Portsmo. 
Downs 

Off Dover .. 
Off Portsmo. 
Off Penzance 
At Plymouth 
Off Kinsale 
O!T Portsmo. 
Cowes 


Ship’s Name. 


Cath. Aldrina 
Patience 
George Horne 
Resolution .. 
Columbia 

Ann and Hope 
Medway 
Leander 

Wm. Parker 
Resource 
Broxbornebury 
New Times .. 
Fortune 

Lady East .. 
Restitution . 


Commander. 


Boagle 


Kind 
Hippens 
Parker 
Brown 
Esdale 
Wight . 
Richmond. . 
Brown 
Tomlin 
Tewson 
Clark 
Gilkison .. 
Talbert 
Hammond. . 


Place of Depart. Date. 

June 10 
April 15 
Feb. 26 
May 14 
June Il 
April 24 
March 

April 7 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 26 
Apr. ll 
July 10 
June 4 
April 9 


Cape 
Mauritius 
Bengal .. 
Mauritius 
Cape 
China .. 
N.S. Wales 
Mauritius 
Singapore 
Bengal .. 
China 
Cape 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Sumatra 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Ceylon ae 
Singapore .. 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Mauritius .. 
Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape eo 
St. Helena . 
Cape we 
St. Helena .. 
St. Helena .. 
St. Helena . . 
Madeira 


Ship's Name. 


Carnarvon 
Eliza 

Lady Nugent 
Clyde 
Reliance 
Columbus 
Joseph 
Catherine 
Confiance 
Norfolk 
George ‘ 


Falcon (Steam P.) 


Pyramus 
Scorpion ° 
Kath. F. Forbes 
Grecian m 
Promise 
Berwickshire 
Thames 
Exmouth 
Sherburne 
John Barry 
Juliana 

New Times 
Barbara 
Olive Branch 
William Parker. 


Earl of Egremont 


Asia 
Catherine 
Orient 
Lady Hora 


Commander. 


Penburthy .. 


Dixon 
Coppin 
Munro 
Maitland 
Brown 


Port of Depart. 


London 
London 
London 
London 
Lon. & Mauritius 
London 


Christopherson London 


Macintosh .. 


Cardoza 
Greig 
. Clark 
Moore 
. Brodie 
- Rixon 
Chapman 
. Steel 
Gibbs 
Shepherd 
Haviside 
Owen 
White 
Roach 
Innes 
Clark 


.. Collicott 
.. Anderson 


. Brown 
Johnson 
Steed 
Brockill 
White 
Fayer 


London 
China & Penang 
Bombay 
London 
London 
London 
London 
New S. Wales 
-« Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Madras 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Singapore 
London 
Bengal 
Cape 
China 
London 





General List of Passengers. 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Commander. Destination. 


Liverpool .. Gypsey -. Quirk .. Bombay 
Portsmouth Mary Ann .. O’Brien’ .. Bengal 

Deal .. Cumberland — Cairns .. New South Wales 
Deal -- Lonach -. Driscoll .. Bombay 
Portsmouth Coldstream... Stephens .. Madras and Bengal 
Deal -. Cumbrian .. Blyth .. Madras and Bengal 
Deal .- Sarah -. Tucker .. Bombay 
Newcastle .. Jessie .. Boag -. Bengal 
Portsmouth Africa .. Skelton .. Bengal 

Liverpool .. Isabella .. Leeds .. China 

Liverpool .. RobertQuayle Roper - Mauritius 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


Passencers HomeWwarps. 

By the Resource, from Calcutta:—Mr. James Walters ; Mr. William Bru- 
ton; Mrs. Bruton :—Col. Brooks, from St. Helena; Mrs. Brooks, do. ; Lieut 
Woodhouse, do. ; Mrs. Boorman and son, do. 

By the Southwark, from the Mauritius :—Major Barrington, H.M. 56th 
Regt. ; Capt. Palmer, do. ; Lieut. Gray, do. ; Capt. Ford, H.M. Artillery ; 
Lieut. Caldwell, H. M. 99th Regt.; Dr. Cameron, R. N.; Mr. C. Moore ; 

Horne. 

By the George Horne, from Bengal :—Licut. J. G. Sharpe, Bengal N. L. ; 
Lieut. John Mac Vittie, do. do.; Lieut. Tomlinson, R. N.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Collier and two children. 

By the Lady East, from Bombay :—Col. Hodson and family ; Lieut. Cock- 
rane, H. M. 4th Dragoons; Mrs. Ford; Miss Hopewood; Mrs. Malcolm ; 
Mr. C. W. Watkins, Bombay Estab. ; Dr. Fullerton ; Mrs. Smith ; Mr. Hugh 
Cockrane; Mr. R. Eden, Madras, C. S.; Mr. A. Wilson; Mrs. Newman ; 
Master Barton; Mrs. Lavré ; Capt. A. Gibbons ; Ensigns Dumaresque, and 
Smart ; Mr. and Mrs. Wilson; Miss Macintosh; Mrs. Gibbons ; Miss Gib- 
bons ; Miss Malcolm; Miss Smith; Miss Young. 

By the Broxbornbury, from China :—Capt. Pillan, from St. Helena; Rev. 
Richard Boyes, do. ; Mr. and Mrs. Whiteford, from China. 

By the Ellen, from St. Helena:—Mr. A. Beale ; Capt. T, W. Leech; Mr. 
L. Fearon. 

PassENGERS OUTWARDS. 

By the Carnbrae Castle, for Bengal :—Col. Brown and servant ; Col. Wood ; 
Col. Dickson ; Capt. and Mrs. Hawkins ; Capt. Cole ; Capt. Tarbutt; Messrs. 
Greaves, Beatson, Prendergast, Scott, Morris, Batten, Bailey, Lees, Grames, 
Fagan, Lomer, and Masters. 

By the Britannia, for Cape, Mauritius, and Bombay :—Two Misses Bour- 
chier ; Mrs. Colebrooke; Miss Hicks; Dr. and Mrs. Rutledge; Messrs. 
Ravenscroft ; Lieut. Campbell, N. 1. ; Dr. Rooke, Assist. Surg. ; Messrs. Tur 
ner, Clarke, Lacy, Major, and Halpin, cadets ; Mr. Webb, Bombay Marine. 

By the Mary Ann, for Bengal :—Mr. Fusseli, and Mr. Shaw, cadets. 

By the Fort William, for Bengal :—Detachments belonging to H. M.'s 11th 
Lt. Drag. and 16th Lancers ; also to H. M.’s I4th, 31st, 38th, 44th, 47th, 59th, 
and 87th regiments of foot, (in all 13 officers, 313 rank and file, 35 women, and 
27 children). . 

By the Victory, for Bengal :—Mrs. Stirling ; Mrs. Robertson ; Miss Fra- 
ser; Col. Arnold; Col. M‘Gregor; Capt. Stirling; Capt. Elliot; Messrs. 
Boswell, Brooke, De L’Etang, Whiteford, M‘Counal, Barlow, Ogilvy, Halket, 
Sturt, Bird, Hare, and Read ; five native servants. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN INDIA, 


SELECTED FROM THE LATEST INDIAN PAPERS. 


From the Calcutta Papers. 

Births.—Feb. 2. At Bellary, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Oliver, commanding 
ith regt. N. I., of a son —12. At Lohooghaut, in Almora, the lady of Dr. J. 
Johnstone, of ason,—16. At Nusserabad, the lady of Capt. G. R. Pemberton, 
A.D. C. to Brig. Gen. Knox, of a son ; at Bakergunge, Mrs. M. D. Silva, of a 
son.—21. At Meerut, the lady of H. G. Christian, of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter.—21. At Pertabgush, the lady of Lieut. and Adj. Windfield, of a 
sov,—23. At Dacca, the lady of Lieut. J. M. Farnworth, of the 44th regt. 
B.N. Inf., of a still-born child.—25. At Chandernagore, Mrs. C. Fydd, of 
a daughter ; at Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. Adj, J. Buller, of a daughter.— 
Mar. 2. At Caleutta, Mrs. J. Mackintosh, of a son; the lady of Capt. 
R. W. Smith, 6th regt. B. Cav., of adaughter.—4. The lady of T. B. Swinhoe, 
Esq., of a daughter.—5, At Ballygunge, Mrs. J. Gordon, of a son.—5. 
At Chinsurah, the lady of Maj. T. G. Alder, of a daughter.—7. At Shalimah, 
the lady of Lieut. W. R. Fitzgerald, of the Bengal Engineers, of a son.—7. 
At Meerut, the lady of Maj. 'T. D. Steuart, 10th regt. Light Cav., of a son.— 
$, At Caleutta, the lady of B. Taylor, Esq., ofa daughter.—9. The lady of Lt.- 
Col. Nott, of the 20th regt. N. L., of a daughter; at Soojerpore Factory, 
Kishnagur, the lady of J. M. De Vermue, Esq. ofa daughter.—13. At the re- 
sidence of her mother, Chinsurah, Mrs. G. Stone, of a son and heir.—l5. At 
Baitool, the lady of Capt. G. Hicks, 8th N. L., of her fifth son.—16. At Chow- 
ringhee, the lady of Lt.-Col. Cunliffe, Commis. Gen., of a son.—17. At Bar- 
rackpoor, the lady of Lieut. F.G. Manning, Interpreter and Quarter-Master, 
16th N. L., of a son.—17. At Coolbariah, near Plassey, the lady of Mr. J. H. 
Savi, of a son.—19. At Calcutta, Mrs. W.D.M. Sinnes, of a son.—23. Mrs. 
James Jacobs, of a daughter.—24. Mrs. Gomes, the wife of Mr. P. Gomes, of 
the Gen Depart., of a daughter.—26. Mrs. W. Sturmer, of a daughter.—-29. 
Mrs. Jas. Paschall, of a daughter—30. The wife of Mr. L. A. D’Cruz, ofa 
daughter.—April 2. Mrs. Fielder, of a son.—3. At Futteghur, the lady of the 
late Capt. H. E. Pitman, of Hl. M.’s 59th regt., of ason.—4. At Calcutta, Mrs. 
W. Warden, ofa daughter.—7. At New Bogwongolah, the wife of S. Cole, 
[sq., of a daughter.—11. At Chowringhee, Mrs. J. Fitzpatrick, of a son.—12. 
At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Christians, of a son,—19. Mrs. Swan, wife of the Rev. 
T. Swan, of Serampore, of a son. 

Marriages.—Feb. 24. Mr. R. Dundon, of the marine estab., to Miss Julia 
Oxenham, of Barnstaple, Devonshire. —28. E. Ridge, Esq., of Hettinpore, 
planter, to Catherine, daughter of the late Capt. J. Ridge, of the Bengal estab. 
—Mar. |. J. A. Hessing, Esq., to Jane, second daughter of Edw. Brightman, 
Ksq.; S. J. Hutchins, Esq., indigo planter, to Miss Jane Wilcox.—2. At 
Barrackpoor, Lieut. C. G. Macan, adjutant to the 16th regt. N. L., to Harriett 
Augusta, third daughter of H. Williams, Esq. ; at Keitha, Capt. Geo. Burges, 
of the 5th Lt. Cav., to Maria, daughter of Brig. Gen. Richards, commanding 
in Bundeleund.—4. At Calcutta, Mr. A. Abraham, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
P. A. Charter, Esq.; Mr. Wate Byrn to Miss Janet Rymer; Lieut. E. B. 
Squire, of the Hon. Comp. Bombay Marine, to Eliza Anne, eldest daughter of 
Capt. W. Bruce, of the same service.—9. Mr. J. Duham, jun., to Miss A. L. 
Mackay.—16. At Berhampoor, Robt. Morrell, Esq., to Miss Eliza Mary 
Stacey.—20. At Futtyghur, Mr. Anthony D’Mello, of Bombay, to Miss So- 
phia Hill.—2]. At Ishera, Rowland Graham, Esq., tu Adria, eldest daughter 
of the late J. R. Snow, Esq., of Hatton House, Surrey ; at Calcutta, Mr. 8. P. 
Brunsdon, to Lucy, eldest daughter of the late Felix Carey, Esq., and grand- 
daughter of the Rey. William Carey, D. D.—28. Lieut. Joseph Ferris, of the 
24th N.1., to Miss Georgina Matilda Blanchard ; Mr. John Gray, to Mrs. 
Maria Fonseca.—29, At Chittagong, Lieut. S. Stapleton, 52d N. L., to Miss 
B. Kingston, fifth daughter of J. Kingston, Esq., of Cork.—April 4. At Cal- 
cutta, Mr. R. Perkins, daneing and music-master, to Miss Sophia Cannon.— 
8. Mr. Thomas Brown, to Matilda, the youngest daughter of the late Capt. J 
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Meller.—11. John Webster, we to Miss Elizabeth Cockburn.—13. Bathurst 
Mather, Esq., R. N., to Miss C. EB. Holland.—17. At Dum Dum, Mr. George 
Head, assist.-riding-master, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Joseph 
White, late hospital steward; at Karigunge, Valentine Gardner, Esq., - 
Miss Alida Scott, second daughter of Capt. Geo. Scott, late Brigade- Maj. i 
the service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah.—21. At Caleutta, Mr. Thos. E. Mullins, 
to Caroline, second daughter of Mr. Thos. Sheppard, of the Hon. Company’s 
Bengal Marine Estab.—May 1. At Patna, W. H. Lloyd, to Fanny, only sur- 
viving daughter of the late c ol. R. Willoughby.—12. At Calcutta, Maj. Geo. 
Fraser, of his Highness the Rajah of Nagpore’s service, to Miss. M. Brictzeke, 
daughter of the late Geo. Brietzeke, Esq. 

Deaths.—Jan. 27. Of the wounds he received at Bhurtpoor, in his 20th year, 
Lieut. Candy, youngest son of the late Mr. Candy of East Knoyle, Wilts.— 
Feb, 22. At Dum Dum, Louisa Isabella, the inf. dau. of Dr. B. Macleo ; 23. 
The infant daughter of W. Colhoun Stirling, Sup.-Surg., centre division.—24. 
Mr. J. D. Allan, late acting 2d officer of H. C.’s ship Ernaad, aged 21 ; 27. 
Miss J. E. Maclean.—March 4. Licut.-Col. V. Blacker, C. B. Surv.-Gen. of 
India ; 9. On board the ship Hibernia, in the river, Capt. C. S. Hopkins of 
H. M.’s Royal Regt., returning from Rangoon.—12. Alex. Fraser, Esq.—15 
At Entally, Calcutta, Mr. Jas. Morley —I19. Mrs. J. mM rtin, the wife of Mr. J. 
Martin, jeweller.—22. Mr. Charles Ke nney of the H. C, Marine —23. Mr. E. 
Collins of the H. C. Marine ; 25. Mrs. M. A. Sealy, vite of Mr. C. P. Sealy ; 
29. Sophia, the Lady of J. Elliott, Esq., Post-Master at New Anchorage.— 
April 2. In child-bed, Mrs. Wm. D’Monte Sinaes; Mrs. M. J. Mansfield ; 
15. Mr. A. Cockey; Mr. G. S. Macarty, aged IS; 21. Eleanor, fourth 
daughter of Mr. F. Rebello, of the Sea Custom-house ; 30. At Fort William, 
Lieut. E. M. Frome, H. M. 47th regt.—May 4. Capt. W. Webster, H. M., 
67th regt.; At Entally, F. S. George Farquharson, Esq. youngest son 
of the late Farquharson, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service; 5. Lieut. 
Joseph Hassall, H. M. 67th regt.; 7. Capt R. Mitton, H. M. 67th regt. 

From lhe Madras Papers. 

Births.—Fe. 23. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. Parke, of the Artil. of a 
son.—March Il. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the wife of Mr. Quart.-Mast. J. 
Jackson, of the Ist H. Brigade Artil., of adaughter.—April 3. At New Town, 
Cuddalon, lady of Capt. Arthur Watkins, 7th regt. Lt. C., of a son; 13. At 
Bellary, the lady of Capt. B. M’Master, Brig.-Maj. ceded Districts, of a 
daughter ; at Cananore, the lady of Capt. Pickering, 50th regt. N. 1, ofa son ; 
at Madras, the lady of the late H. M. Elliot, Esq. of a son.—May 3. At 
Quilor, the lady of Capt. W. 8. Cunningham, Maj. of Brigade, of a son. 

Marriages.—March }. At Quilor, Mr. G. Harve y Ashton, Assist.-Mission- 
ary, to Miss Margaret Murray.—27. At Black ‘Town, Mr. William Martin, 
sculptor and architect, to Miss Eliza Dart.—April 5. Mr. Walter Beck, to 
Margaret, daughter of Mr. Dep.-Commissary Atkinson, of Madras.—13. Capt. 
R. J. Highmoor, 5th regt. Lt. C., to Harriet, third daughter of Herbert Com- 
pion, Esq. Advocate-General.—l5. At Masulipatam, Mr. H. W. Branson, to 
Miss W. P. Flood.—19. At Madras, Lieut. and Adj. G. Nott, of the 19th regt. 
N. L, to Jane, daughter of —— Sheppard, Esy. and niece of Maj. Downes. 
—May 10. At Masulipatam, Lieut. J. Kerr, 2nd Mad. Europ. Regt., to Miss 
Alexander. 

Deaths.—March 1. At Cuddalore, Catherine, wife of Montague Dundas 
Cockburn, Esq. Civil Service.—21. At Black Town, Mrs. P. I. Hunter, re- 
lict of the late Capi. T. H. Hunter, of the Country Service.—April 10. At 
Madras, Mrs. Buttery, wife of Mr. Conductor Buttery.—23. At Kilpaulk, 
Mary, the lady of lienry De Vienne, Esq.—May 3. At Cannamore, Lieut. 
Alex. Read of H. M.’s 46th regt. 

From the Bombay Papers. 

Births.—April 2. Mrs. Horne, of a son; the lady of T. Barnard, Esq., of 
the Civil Service, of a daughter.—S. the wife of Mr. Spencer, of the Sec.’s 
Office, of a daughter. —12. The lac dy of Lieut.-Col. Shuldham, Quart.-Mast.- 
Gen. , of a son.—1I7. The lady of Lieut.-Col. Pierce, of a son.—2t. Mrs. King, 
wife of Mr. Mathias King, of the Mint Depart., of a daughter.—29. The tady 
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of Capt. C. B. James, Mil, Paymaster at the Presidency, of a son.—31. The 
lady ofthe Chief Justice of Bombay, ofa daughter. ‘ 

Marriages.—Mar. 29. Lieut. W. Powell, Madras Estab., Assist.-Com.- 
Gen., to Fanny, only daughter of Maj.-Gen. Hewitt, C. B., commanding the 
ceded Distriets; Mr. W. M‘Vicars, to Miss Jane Georgiana Gore.—Apr. 18. 
Capt. W. Webster, of the ship Francis Warden, to Mrs. Faith Cameron.— 
26. At Kaira, W. Birdwood, Esq., Civil Service, to Julia Christian, eldest 
daughter of Maj. Brown, H. M.’s 4th Light Drags., and neice to J. C. Curwen, 
Esq., M. P. for Cumberland. 

Deaths.—Mar. 12. At New Town, Mr. P. Deceles ; 17. Ofcholera, Lieut. J. J. 
Robinson, Assist. to the Superintendant of Marine, and Secretary to the Mar. 
Board.—May 15. M. Conductor T. Westford, of the Ordnance Department. — 
23. Mrs. M.S. Pereira, widow of the late Joseph F. Pereira, Esq.—26. At 
Colabah, T. Hopkins, Esq., aged 35, one of the Solicitors of the Supreme 
Court,—28. At the Presidency, Lieut.-Col. G. Midford, 3d N.I. 

Supplementary, including Out-stations. 

Births.—Dec. 28, 1825. At Delhi, the lady of Lieut. and Quart.-Mast. Griffin, 
24th N. I., of a daughter.—Feb. 3. At Chittagong, the Lady of Brigade-Maj. 
White, of a son.—8. At Surat, the lady of T. Salmon, Esq., of a son.—tl. 
the lady of the Rev. W. Fyvie, of a son.—19. At Mozufferpore, the lady of 
T. J. Dashwood, Esq., Civil Service, of a son and heir; at Ellichpoor, the 
lady of Lieut. A. Adam, 44th N. L, of a daughter.—20. The lady of W. At- 
kinson, Esq., of a daughter.—21. At Kamptee, near Nagpore, the lady of 
Capt. J. R. Ardagh, Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen., of a son.—23. Mrs. Colhoun 
Stirling, of a daughter.—24. At Trichinopoly, the wife of Mr. D. Isaac, Med. 
Store Dep., of a daughter.—Mar. 4. At Agra, the lady of Capt. Napier Camp- 
bell, Bengal Horse Artil., of a son.—7. At St. Thomé, the lady of Maj..M. J. 
Harris, of a daughter.—10. At Benares, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Short, of a 
daughter.—11. At Penang, the lady of Capt. Edw. Lake, Town Major, ofa son. 
—20. In camp, near Laulpett, the wife of Serjeant-Major Aitkens, 2d Batt.- 
Pioneers, of a daughter—21. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. S. J. Hodgson, 
Brigade Major in Mysore, of a son; at Nagpore, the wife of Mr. Conductor 
G. Thomer, of a son.—At Gwalior, the lady of Capt. Josiah Stuart, Madras 
Service, of a daughter; in camp, Baroda, the lady of Capt. C. Waddington, 
Executive Engineer, of a son; at Secunderabad, the lady of Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Pinson, of the 46th regt. Native Infantry, of a daughter.— 
April. 1. At Royapooran, the wife of Mr. H. Macauly, of a daughter.— 
3. At Muttra, the lady of Dr. Geo. Paxton, 41th regt. N. L, of a son.— 
t4, At Mysore, Mrs. E. Hayes, of a son; Mrs. A. Fauval, of a son; Mrs. G. 
Ogilvie of a daughter.—10. At Poonah, the lady of G. J. Griffith Esq., of a 
daughter.—17. At Vepery, the wife of Rev. L. P. Hanbroe, Missionary, of a 
son.—18. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. Stuart Corbett, 40th regt. N. L., 
ofa son; At Ahmednuggur, the lady of J. Dunlop Esq., of a daughter.—19. 
At Surat, the lady of John Vibart Esq., of II. C. C. Service, of a daughter. 
—26. At Colabah, the lady of the Rev. Joseph Laurie, of a son; At Gir- 
gaum the lady of W. P. Ranney Esq., of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Jan. 26. At Ceylon, Mr. W. H. Barens, to Miss Juliana 
de Veiser.—Feb. 1. Robt. Russell, Esq., Assist. Staff Surgeon, to Miss 
Sarah Gray, daughter of the late Capt. Gray; At Pondicherry, B. F. Sci- 
pian, Esq., to Miss Adelaide de Chermont; 16. At Meerut, Lieut. W. Ben- 
son, 4th L.C., to Amelia Ann, youngest daughter of the late W. A. Wallace, 
Esq., of Belfast, Ireland ; 27. At Trichinopoly, Lieut. D. Archer, 20th regt. 
N.L., to Miss Harriet Chartres.—March |. At Trichinopoly, Lieut. C. Evans, 
fort adjutant, to Maria, only daughter of the late Major William Jones, 26th 
Madras N. I. 

Deaths.—Jan. 2. In Camp at Patnago, Capt. John Hill, of H.M. 47th 
Regt.—Feb. 2. At the Citadel of Bhurtpore, of wounds received at the assault 
of that Fortress on the Sth Jan., Lieut. M. C, Pitman of HH. M. 59th Regt. ; 
16. At Allahabad, John Edward, third son of Capt. Parlby, agent for gun- 
powder, aged about four years, from that dreadful disease hydrophobia ; 
17, At Peramboor, Catherine, the wife of Mr. James Summers.—20. At Bait- 
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mungulum, aged 62, George Baillie, Esq., First Mem. of the Madras Medical 
Board.—25. On the Arracan Coast, Capt. E. C. Sneyd, Beng. Cav. Deputy 
Assist. Commis.-Gen.—27. At Allahabad, Mrs. C. Kerrod, wife of Mr. Kerrod, 
Allahabad.—March 4, At Kedgeree, Capt. E. T. Hemer, late Commander 
of the Hon. Company’s transport ship, Lady Macnaghten.—9. At Mangalore, 
suddenly, Mr. Vincente M. Rollim.—At Bhoej, the Rev. Tho. Lavie, Chaplain 
to the subsidized troops in Cutch.—10. At Rangoon, Lieut. H. Gray, H. M. 
royal regt.—12. At Trichinopoly, Mr. A. Fletcher, Conductor of Ordnance.— 
14, At Cutch, Mandavie, W. W. Morton, Esq., Assist,-Surgeon of the 2nd B. 
European Regt.—At Pursoovankum, Mr. W. Fiott Gepp, Clerk in the Go- 
vernment Bank.—20. At Dooly Dhapvor, (near Nassick), of cholera, the 
Reverend Gordon Hall, American Missionary of Bombay.—20. At Chin- 
surah, Mr. Bennet Alder, of the Hon. Company’s Service.—22. At Chinsu- 
rah, John Brewer, Esq. of Derby ; at Bangalore, Susanna, the wife of Mr. 
H. A. Uhthoff, Conductor of the Ordnance Department.—25. At Nusseerabad, 
Josiah Ridges, Esq., Superintending Surgeon.—27..In camp, near Deesa, 
of dysentery, Ensign E. George, Sih Native Infantry.—29. At Sealdah, Mr. 
S. Huet, formerly of Sampore Factory, and latterly an Assistant in the Office 
of the Persian Secretary to Government.—31. At Futtyghur, Mr. W. Hyde, 
of the Invalid Pension Estab.—April 4. At Tanjore, in the 34th year of his 
age, G. Hyne, Esq. Assistant-Surgeon, and Assistant-Assay Master. Mr. G. 
Hyne accompanied the late Bishop Heber on his tour of visitation as far! as 
Tanjore, where having been taken dangerously ill, he breathed his last the 
very day after the death of that much-lamented Prelate.—8. At Poona, Ens. 
J. Skelton, 14th N. I. Assistant in the Deccan Survey Department.—At 
Jaffna, G. Burleigh, Esq. Surveyor of the Second Ceylon Regiment ; 
9. At Columbo, Lieut. R. F. Fellows, half-pay H. M.’s late 4th Ceylon regt. 
—10. Of the cholera morbus, Mr. Alex. White, late Surveyor and Draftsman, 
at Sattara—I1. At Mhow, Eleanor, wife of Lieut. C. Lucas, of the Ist Troop 
H. Brigade of Artil.—13. At Mangalore, on his passage to England, Capt. Robt. 
Gibbings, Assist.-Quart.-Mast.-Gen., at Jaulnah.—Of cholera, at Ahmedabad, 
Maj. Chas. Gray, commanding the 4th N. I. He was the last survivor of the 
little gallant band of the 2d N.I., whose services and sufferings in the campaigns of 
Arabia are so well known. This lamented event was occasioned by his anxious 
exertions in behalf of the numerous victims from his own regt., to that merci- 
less scourge, cholera.—l5. In camp, Dapoolee, Lieut. D. J. Powell, 10th 
N. L., and Quart.-Mast. and Interp. to the Ist Extra Bat.—19. At Aurungabad, 
vapt. H. L. Barnett, Ist Assist. to the Resident at Hyderabad.—23. At Bushire, 
Capt. Geo. Herne commanding the H. C. C. Benares.—26. At Baroda, of cho- 
lera, Lieut.-Col. Wilson, commanding Baroda Subsidiary Force.—27. At Bhau- 
gulpore, Lieut.-Col, Ball, Superintendant of Invalid Thannus at that place. 
29. At Mahbleswur, Lieut. E. Burgess, Adj. of the 24th N. 1.—May 2. At 
Arrakan, Capt. Tomlinson, 61st R.N.L.; 3. At Moonghyr, H. Oakeley, Esq. 
of the Civil Service; 5. At Surat, of Cholera, David Ormond, Esq. Assist. 
on the Bombay Establishment; At Asseerghur, Lieut. J. G. Thompson, of 
the 7th regt. Bombay N. I.; 6. At Poonah, Capt. Wm. Fleetwood, Super- 
intendant of the Rocket Establishment of the Bombay Presidency ; At Camp 
Jaulna, Lieut. H. Bennett, 40th Madras N. I.; 7. At Bassador, Lieut. F. W. 
Powell, of the H. C. Cruizer, Benares; 17. At Belgaun, Mr. John Benoist, 
Medical Apprentice, attached to the Ist Bombay European Regiment ; 20. 
At Ahmedabad, of spasmodic cholera, Ensign H. S. Bourchier, 4th N. 1; 
30. At Poonah, of spasmodic cholera, Lieut. Col. Robert Mackintosh, com- 
manding the Horse Brigade Artillery, aged 41.—Lately. At Talak, on board 
the hospital ship Leisch, C. E. Reinagle, 4th regt., second son of E. Rein- 
agle, Esq., R.A. 

At Sea, on board the ship Elphinstone, after his embarkation at Madras 
for Columbo, General Hewett.—Dec. 16. Onher passage to England, the 
lady of T. Barlow Esq., of Calcutta.—Feb, 11. On board the Bussorah 
Merchant, Charles Stuart, the infant son of F. B. Smith, Esq.—March 21. On 
his passage to Rangoon, Lieut. Sweedland, of H. M. 67th regt.—26. On 
board the Hon. Comp. ship Edinburgh, off Madagascar, Capt. Luke Roddam 
Hume, of the l4th regt. Bombay N. I., youngest son of the Rev, Robert Hume 
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LORD ‘AMHERST’S APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC OF INDIA, ON 
THE SUBJECT OF HIS RECAL. 


Tue following letter and its enclosure reached us by the latest 
ship from Bengal, and we record them both in this place, reserving 
our comments for the ensuing Number. 

LETTER. 


«¢ The inclosed document is of so interesting a nature, that it will probably 
reach you through different channels. Three reasons are assigned for the re- 
moval of Lord Amherst, when three hundred and thirty-three might have been 
given ; but indeed all possible reasons are comprehended in one word, NULLITY. 
It is needless to point out how this Reply confirms the propriety of the judg- 
ment which. as Lord Amherst says, has been ‘* precipitately,’’ but, as others 
think, tardily adopted. Every month that his administration was protracted, 
heaped additional coals of fire on his own head ; and especially on the heads of 
those who appointed him. The news of his recal has, of course, spread the 
most lively satisfaction through all ranks of people. There is not a tongue, 
European or Native, which does not applaud the deed, save and except only 
Mr. Charles ‘Trower and Dr. Robert Tytler.”’ It is amusing to hear Lord Am- 
herst cry peccavi with respect to his treatment ofthe Press. Simarting under 
the stings of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ he now thinks that, if the Press were free, 
part of its strength might be wielded in his favour; but in the powerless state 
in which he has chosen to keep it during the last two years and a half, he 
finds, in his utmost need, that it is incapable of yielding the smallest assist- 
ance or consolation! Now, he sees this; he ought to have seen it before he 
accepted the office of Governor-General. 

‘*T hope you have seen Sir David Ochterlony’s posthumous Memorial. 
Every thing relating to Bhurtpoor is most illustrative of the character of Lord 
Amherst. Itis well known to be one of the strongest and most commodious 
fortresses in Upper India. It is the only good fort on the right bank of the 
Jumna. It was therefore worth crores of rupees to us for the defence of that 
line, which we may have one day to dispute with the Russians. Yet Lord 
Amherst has ordered its works to be blown up and destroyed! ‘This pearl is 
trampled under the hoofs of a swinish Government.”’ 

ENCLOSURE. 
Letter from the Honourable Capt. Amherst, to Charles Trower, Esq., of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

‘Public rumour will have probably conveyed, ere this reaches you, the 
account of the Governor-General’s recal. As he wishes it, as well as the 
grounds which have inducec the authorities at home to adopt this measure, to 
be made as public as possible, that all may have an opportunity of judging 
of its justice, I send you the particulars of this case. 

‘ The first complaint is, the delay which occurred in sending home the 
Report of the Court of Inquiry on the causes which led to the mutiny at Bar- 
rackpoor ; the 2d is, that the evils disclosed before that Court, were not 
immediately redressed ; and the 3d, that the Government omitted té comment 
on the Report when forwarding it home. 

‘The answer to the Ist is, that the Report was so voluminous, that much 
time necessarily elapsed before it could be perused-by the members of 
Government, attending at the same time to the routine of their official duties. 
The late Mr. Adam, was also, at that time, shortly expected in Calcutta, and 
the Governor General was anxious, naturally, to obtain the opinion of so ex- 
perienced a man upon such an important question. The answer to the 2d 
is, that if the Court had delayed their precipitate judgment about a fort- 
night, they would have found, that not only all evils were redressed, but 
that additional pay and comforis were granted to the Troops in Arracan. ‘To 
the 3d complaint, it is answered, that all comment was omitted, because none 
was required ; the case being as clear as possible, and requiring no extraor- 
dinary intellect to determine who were to blame and who not. Tt was omitted 
out of delicacy to Sir E. Paget, who, as a member ef the Government, must 
have passed censure on himself and on those immediately responsible to him.’ 








